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WOMEN'S  AID  URGED 
IN  WORK  FDR  BLIND 


Braille   Books   Needed  for   Ex- 
Service  Men  at  Exergreen, 
Red  Cross  Institute. 

At  Evergreen,  a  beautiful  estate  outside 
of  Baltimore,  is  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  recently  beer, 
turned  ovc:-  to  the  Government.  Her*  the 
soldier,  blinded  in  the  war,  learns  to  ad- 
just himself  to  the  conditions  of  a  new 
world  which  he  cannot  see.  The  thought 
is  to  send  out  as  quickly  as  possible  men 
who  are  equipped  in  every  way  to  meet 
the  social,  civic  and  economic  require- 
men,tg  of  the  community.  The  Red  Cross 
has  learned  what  the  blind  man  wants, 
which  is  largely  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  of  work,  study  and  play,  just  a.1 
If  all   his   faculties   were   perfect. 

The  blind  man  at  Evergreen  likes  tc 
read.  Books,  books,  more  books  is  ihf 
constant  demand  of  the  men.  At  first  i' 
was  difficult  for  these  men  to  learn  tc 
lead  by  the  Braille  method,  which  is  tc 
the  blind  man  what  the  printed  page  is 
to  the  person  with  sight.  There  i<:  now 
a  library  at  Evergreen  of  more  than  90C 
titles,  most  of  which  are  off  the  shelves 
in  the  hands  of  the  men.  But  still  there 
are  not  enough  books  to  read,  either  for 
these  blinded  ex-soldiers  Of  for  the  civi- 
lian blind.  Books  for  the  blind,  Braille 
books,  are  very  few. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  making  an 
effort  to  overcome  this  scarcity  of  litera- 
ture for  the  blind,  by  enlisting  large 
groups  of  volunteer  workers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books  written  in  Braille.  The 
prohibitive  cost  of  machine-produced 
Braille  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  blind.  The  produc- 
tion of  Braille  offers  an  unlimited  op- 
portunity, therefore,  for  service  of  the 
highest  humanitarian  value. 

The  Providence  cn.-ioter  already  stands 
high  in  BwuPe  production.  It  is 
not  difficult,  pays  Miss  Laura  Par- 
sons, chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Braille,  to  become  an  accredited 
transcriber.  A  few  lessons  are  neces- 
sary, at  a  slight  expense,  informa- 
tion about  the  details  of  which  may  be 
liad  at  headquarters,  118  North  Main 
street.  The  books  are  sent  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  librarian  of  the  Room 
for  the  Blind,  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  to  be  proof  read,  and 
scait  on   by   her  to  their   destination. 


PROVIDENCE    BRAILLE    WORKERS    MANpFACTURE    BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Equipped  with  Braille  machines,  they  have  transcribed  hundreds  of  books  in  the   raised   characters   which  the  blind 

"*\      l^0F*  can  read 


Providence  Women 
Are  Urged  to  Aid 
in  Helping  Blind 

Braille   Books   for  JForitlflr 

Soldiers  Needed.   Red 

Cross  Volunteers 
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At  Evergreen,  a  beautiful  estate  outside 
of  Baltimore,  is  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  recently  beer, 
turned  over  to  the  Government.  Here  the 
soldier,  blinded  in  the  war,  learns  to  ad- 
Just  himself  to  the  conditions  of  a  new 
world  which  he  cannot  see.  The  thought 
Is  to  send  out  as  quickly  as  possible  men 
Who  are  equipped  in  every  way  to  meet 
the  social,  civic  and  economic  require- 
ments of  the  community.  T:ie  Red  Cross 
has  learned  what  the  blind  man  wants, 
which  U  largely  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  of  work,  study  and  play,  just  as 
If  all  his  faculties   were   perfeot. 

The  blind  man  at  Evergreen  likes  to 
read.  Books,  books,  more  books  is  the 
constant  demand  of  the  men.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  for  these  men  to  learn  to 
read  by  the  Braille  method,  which  is  to 
the  blind  man  what  the  printed  page  is 
to  the  person  with  sight.  There  is  now 
*  library  at  Evergreen  of  more  than  900 
titles,  most  of  which  are  off  th«  shelves 
in  the  hands  of  the  men.  But  still  there 
axe  not  enough  books  to  read,  either  for 
these  blinded  ex-soldlers  or  for  the  civi- 
lian blind.  Books  for  the  blind,  Braille 
books,  are  very  few.  In  the  Library  if 
Congress,  one  of  the  largest  circulating 
libraries  for  the  blind,  there  are  more 
than  8000  volumes,  but  only  1500  titles.  The 
blind  nun  has  a  taste  in  literature  paral- 
leling that  of  the  reader  with  sight.  Some 
of  the  books  printed  do  -lot  appeal  to  all 
the  readers. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  making  an 
effort  to  overcome  this  scarcity  of  litera- 
ture for  the  blind,  by  enlisting  large 
groups  of  volunteer  workers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books  written  in  Braille.  The 
jMOhibitive  cost  of  machine  -produced 
Braille  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  blind.  The  produc- 
tion of  Braille  offers  an  unlimited  op- 
portunity, therefore,  for  service  of  the 
highest  humanitarian  value. 

The  Providence  chapter  already  stands 
high  In  Braille  production.  At  Christ- 
mas time  some  of  the  Providence  tran- 
scribers sent  a  total  of  75  pages  of  Braille 
to  a  civilian  blind  boy  living  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  account  of  nervous  trouble 
this  boy  can  no  longer  read  Braille  with 
his    fingers,    as    the    sense    of    touch    ha.s 


gone,  so  he  reads  It  by  putting  the  paper 
.  to  his  lips.      it  is  not  dltlicuk,  says  Miss 
'  Laura    Parsons,    chairman    nf    the    com- 
mittee   on     Braille,     to    become      an     ac- 
credited  transcriber.       A   few   lessons   are 
necessary,   at  a  slight  expense,   informa- 
tion about  the  details  of  which  may  be 
had    at   headquarters,      118     North    Main 
street.      The  books  are  sent  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude   T.    Rider,    librarian    of    the   Room 
for   the    Blind,    at    the    Library   of   Con- 
gress, Washington,  to  be  proof  read,  and 
sent  on  by  her  to  their  destination. 

The  boys  at  Evergreen  want  to  read 
the  same  kind  of  books  they  read  be- 
fore, the  same  kind  of  books  the  sighted 
man  likes  to  read,  bocks  that  have  plenty 
of  action.  The  blind  man  reads  slowly, 
for  that  reason  he  wants  one  in  which 
the  action  is  rapid.  "When  I  feel  blind," 
writes  one  man,  "I  pick  up  a  bonk,  and 
If  I  stick  to  it  and  concentrate,  I  begin 
to  lose  remembrance  and  lose  myself  In 
the  story  and  among  the  people.  It  is 
more  lik*  the  seeing  world  than  anything 
else  I  do." 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  volunteer.* 
In  this  work,  national  headquarters  has 
Issued  a  pamphlet  on  self-taught  Braille, 
which  contains  full  information  and  in- 
struction on  the  production  of  Braille  by 
Mis.  Rider,  whose  association  with  and 
■work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  has  particu- 
larly fitted  her  for  such  a  task.  The 
Providence  chapter  needs  more  and  more 
workers  in  tills  field.  Many  textbooks 
have  been  sent  to  Evergreen— they're 
needed— but  the  men  want  interesting, 
light  reading.  One  worker  is  now  busv 
transcribing  on  "My  Brother,  Theodore 
Roosevelt."  The  work  may  be  dono  at 
home,  by  old  or  voting,  provided  it  is 
done  systematically  and  regularly.  An 
hour  or  two  every  day.  working  con- 
scientiously, will  mean  many  hooks  and 
short  stories  transcribed  in  a  year.  This 
work  brings  thu  companionship  of  books 
;n  sightless  persons,  which  brings  them 
nearer  to  the  seeing  world  than  any 
other   thing. 


B TocJi to  v\,,M».ss.,g>rterbr'i<.p/ 


CLASS  IN  BRAILLE. 

Blind  Inst 


r to  Teach  at  Red  Cross 
~  oms. 


The  claM  in  Braille  will  be  started 
a1  the  Red  Cross  April  7,  and  six  sea 
sions  will  be  held  Friday  mornings 
Anyone  interested  and  wishing  to  join 
the  class  will  be  enrolled  by  notfyimr 
headquarters,  28  Main  street.  The  in- 
structor, who  is  blind,  is  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  Boston.  Six  names  are 
already  enrolled. 

S[v<.wcer,   Ma.&5.JLaa,jle,y. 
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The  committee  of  Wire  Village  la- 
dies of  which  Mrs.  John  J.  Theobald 
was  chairman,  who  conducted  the 
whist  r^rty  in  aid  of  the  Braille  work, 
reports  a  net  profit  of  $45  from  the 
affair.  Spencer  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  Massachusetts  to  take 
up  this  work  in  aid  of  the  blind,  which 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  welfare  activities  in  the 
country.  The  need  of  books,  particu- 
larly for  soldiers  blinded  during  the 
war,  is  an  imperative  one,  and  now 
that  a  way  has  been  found  by  which 
all  may  help  to  relieve  the  situation,  it 
will  probably  be  met  with  a  genuine 
American  response. 
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A  large  group  of  women,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Teaching  Center  of 
New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  Rod 
Cross,  are  translating  books  of  mod- 
ern work  into  Braille.  There  are  500 
blind  ex-servioe  men  of  the  World 
war 'scattered,  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  In  need  of  books  written  in 
the  dot  system,  and  at  present  only 
900  books  are  available.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  men  have  practioally  ex- 
hausted this  supply,  or  are  obliged  to 
wait  months  for  their  "turn"  at  a 
book. 
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A   class   in   Braille   work,   a   system 
of  reading  for   the   blind,   will   be   or- 

LTitnYerth!  Y^awwsr^.1 

cester  chap  terofthq,  American  Red 
C r o ss^gAjkmnpnHMbyilffpfe p t  supervision 
of  Ml  Trainor  of  the  Perkins 

Institution  for  the  blind  at  Watertown 
Miss  Trainor,  formerly  of  Worces- 
ter, will  be  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Braille  c'.ass  by  1 
E.  Whitcomb  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Vashon 
»of  the  Worcester  chapter  of  the  lied 
Cross. 


Cm.g,wVuelJU>  Ma.SS.-  Gt3c-ie/tte^j     The  alm  of  the  class  will  be  to  train 
3  10  or  12  women  volunteers  in  making 

Ma--rc-k  \<6*.  i*iq,x- 


Miss  Harriet  Totman,  formerly  of 
Conway,  who  is  a  worker  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  Cleveland,  0.,  has 
translated  a  geometry  into  the 
Braille  so  now  the  blind  pupils  can 
have  the  same  text  book  as  the  chil- 
dren who  have  their  eyesight. 


books  in  the  Braille  alphabet,  a  sys- 
item  of  dots  embossed  on  paper  which 
the  blind  road  with  their  fingertips. 
Since  the  war  the  demand  for  books 
printed  in  this  way  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  Red  Cross  in  many 
cities  has  undertaken  to  fill  the  de- 
mand. Chicago  was  the  first  city  to 
take  up  the  work  in  this  way. 
soon  followed  by  St.  Paul,  W 
-—■■ton   and   Proving    ] 


Jm,Im    X)  ■■    l^  X~.L. 

BOOK  FOR  BLIND 


To  Be  Presented  to  the  Richard  Sue 
den  Public  Library- 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Heffernan  received  today 
a  book  transcribed  in  the  Braille  al- 
phabet forth*  Hind,  "King  of  the  Gold- 
en City,"  by  Mother  Loyola. 

The  book  was  sent  to  the  Braille 
workers  of  the  Woman's  Catholic  Coun- 
cil of  Spencer  by  the  Braille  Transcrib-! 
ers'  club  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  a  mark 
of  recognition  for  the  splendid  work 
which  the  local  club  has  done  in  Braille 
for  the  blind.  The  Spencer  club  wasl 
the  first  in  the  state  to  take  up  the' 
work. 

The  book  will  be  on  exhibition  for  a' 
few  days  at  the  Laliberte  Sisters'  storej 
Main  street,  after  which  it  will  be  pres- 
ented to  Richard  Sugden  public  library 
for  th#  use  of  any  blind  in  this  section 
The  Spencer  workers  are  each  engag 
ed  in  making  a  book  by  hand  and  thej 
have  also  paid  for  "plating"  one  bool 
which  will  shortly  be  published,  and  i 
copy  of  which  will  also  be  placed  ir 
the  library.  , 


0 OMEN  WORK 


Are    Transcribing    Books    in 
Braille  System. 


PRODUCT  WILL  GO  TO 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


Have  Official  0.  K.  Before 
It  Is  Used. 


Brockton     women     who     took     the 
course      in    Braille    conducted    by    the 


Brockton  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
busy  this  summer  transcribing  several 
books,  which,  through  their  efforts, 
will  be  available  later  for  use  by  the 
blind. 

Each  member  of  the  class  has  been 
given  particular  sections  of  the  book- 
to  do  and  it  is  expected  the  entire 
throe  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of 
the  summer.  They  will  then  be  turned 
over  to  the  Congressional  Library,  de- 
partment of  the  blind,  for  its  O.  K.,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  blind. 

Mrs.  Fred  Drew,  Mrs.  John  Burnham 
Drew,  Mrs.  Merton  S.  Gurney,  Mrs. 
Fred  Hollister,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Packard, 
Mrs.  Perley  G.  Flint  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Larkin  are  the  seven  who  took 
the  course  during  the  winter  and  who 
are  now  utilizing  their  knowledge  in 
helping  to  increase  the  insufficient 
supply  of  literature.  The  blind  have 
learned  to  read  by  the  Braille  system 
only  to  find  books  unavaiable. 

Miss  Rose  Trainor,  who  herself  is1 
totally  blind,  was  the  teacher  of  the 
local  class  in  Braille  writing.  Miss 
Trainor  is  of  the  state  department  of 
the  blind.  It  is  probable  that  another 
class  in  Braille  will  be  formed  during 
the  coming  season  for  local  people 
who  may  care  to  help  in  bringing  hap- 
piness to  the  sightless  through  the  me- 
dium ot  books. 

In  the  past  the  only  books  available! 
for  the  blind  have  been  highly  tech- 
nical or  very  simple.  The  Red  Cross, 
which  is  trying  to  increase  current  lit- 
erature, does  much  of  the  work  among 
the  blind  ex-service  men.  Books 
which  include,  "The  Best  Man,"  Grace 
Livingstone  Lutz,  "The  Forsyte  Saga," 
Galsworthy,  and  a  New  Thought  book. 
A  number  are  doing  the  work  at  their 
summer  homes. 

On    Monday    afternoon     next,     from  i 
5    to    9    o'clock,    a    garden    party    and 
pageant    will    be    given    at    the     resi-        _ 
dence    of    Mrs.    F.    W.    Williams,     175       _ 
Whitney    avenue     in     the     interest     of 
a    fund    that    is    being    raised    toward       — 
putting    a    book    into    Braille    for    the 
blind     soldiers     at     Evergreen.       Fifty 
young   people    are    now    being    trained 
under   the    direction   of   Mrs.   Ooudy. 

The  title  of  the  pageant  is  "The 
Lady  of  the  Silver  Dream."  Ellen 
K.  Sibley,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Evergreen  school  for  the  blind 
is  here  assisting  In  the  arrangements 
for  the  pageant.  Mrs.  Sibley  says 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  of  600  books  and  the 
one  which  Is  to  be  printed  from  the 
funds  to  be  raised  by  the  pageant 
here  will  be  the  'Peter  Stirling'  which 
the  blind  soldiers  have  decided  is 
the  one  they  prefer  to  have  printed 
In  Braille  for  their  use.  The  blind 
soldier  at  Evergreen  likes  *o  read. 
It    is    always    difficult    to    persuade    a 


man,  newly  blinded  to  read  with  hia 
fingers;  and  It  Is  most  essential  when 
taught  he  should  have  something  he 
eares  to  read.  Rapid  readers  «oon 
exhaust  the  supply  and  ask  for  more. 
The  production  of  Braille  books  offer 
an  unlimited  service  of  the  high- 
est  humanitarian   value. 

The  organization  of  a  large  group; 
of  young  people  in  this  cltv  to  as-j 
slst  in  the  work  to  raise  the  fund*  Is 
to  be  supplemented  with  co-opera- 
tion of  people  of  this  city.  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  have  generously| 
given  the  use  of  their  lawn  on  the  for- 
mer Dean  Wayland  estate  on  Whitney 
avenue  for  the  rehearsals  and  It  will 
be  there  tht  the  ;i->geant  will  be 
given.  •      •      • 


vK^W  rW/evu,  Coviw.,3 
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To  obtain  funds  to  Braille  a  book 
for  the  blind  soldiers,  a  garden  party 
and  pageant  Wm\)  llgHMt  175  Whit- 
ney avenue  on  Monday  from  5  until 
9  o'clock  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American    Library    Association. 

As  it  costs  $600  to  Braille  one  bookl 
it    Is    hoped    that    enough    money    will! 
be  obtained  from  the  affair  to  put  the 
story  "The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling." 
mto   the   form   available   to  the  blind. i 
The    U.    S.    Government    does    braille' 
text  books  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
but    it    has    no    provision    for    putting 
works  of  fiction   into  this  form.     Once 
however,    the   plates   are    made   for   a 
work    of    fiction    it    will    print    copies, 
making    them    available    to    the    othe;- 
blind   of    the    country   as    well    as    the 
soldiers  who  are  so  stricken.     As  the 
blind    soldiers    are    particularly    eager 
for   works   of  fiction    this   worlt   H  be- 
ing done  under  the  American  Library 
Association. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  do- 
nated for  the  party  by  merchants  and 
private  individuals  of  the  city.  ,  At 
7:30  a  pageant  of  50  children,  calledj 
"The  Lady  of  the  Silver  Dreams-'] 
written  and  staged  by  Mrs.  Ellen  At-, 
water  Goudey  will  be  presented.  Ai 
program  of  music  Is  also  being  plan-' 
ned. 


~VvaLV-e^rva.wv-,  M<xss..,C  j  ^-r  u^t-- 
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FOR  THE  BLIND 


Red  Cross  workers  have  shown  an 
interest  in  the  transcribing  of  Braille 
and  a  courre  will  b<>  given  in  Boston 
during  September.  Miss  Rose  Trai- 
nor of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  will  be  the  in- 
structor. Red  Cross  workers  wish- 
ing to  take  this  course  should  com- 
municate with  their  Chapter  officials. 


jBoStO  /y.  ,    JS^__.,    PostT. 
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BLIND  EX-SERVICE  MEN  TO  GET  THE  NEWS 
Braille  perforating  machines  are  .coming  into  wide  usage  for  the  benefit  of  blind  ex-service  men.     As  much  material  as  tb* 
men  can   translate  will   be   furnished  them   regularly,   according  to  present  plans.     A  large  number  of  high  school  girls  are 
devoting  their  vacation  to  learning  the  Braille  machine  and  will  be  regular  contributors. 


BLIND  VETERANS 

Punching  Out  Stories  and  Ar- 
ticles in  Braille  Code 
of  Dots 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN. 

Making  boks  lor  hlind  veterans  is 
the  newest  kind  of  "after  the  war 
work"  to  become  popular.  Knitting 
needles  and  embroidery  noops  are  be- 
ftig  discarded  for  tne  metal  slat©  and 
stylus  with  which  Braille  books  are 
handwritten.  Clubs  and  Red  Cross 
chapters  are  busily  punching  out 
stories  and  articles  in  the  code  of  dots 
which  is  the  blind  man's  closest  conT 
necting  link  with  written  thought. 

There  is  always  a  need  for  books  for 
the  hlind.  The  big  cities  have  their 
Braille  libraries,  but  the  selection  of 
hooks  on  the  shelves  is  always  limited! 
The  novel  you  buy  for  a  dollar  or  two| 
and  tuck  in  your  overcoat  pocket 
would  cost  $20  in  Braille  and  wouldj 
fill  three  or  more  large  tomes. 

Libraries  for  the  blind  are  slowl? 
arrowing  all  the  time,  but  since  the 
war  blind  have  been  added  to  the  num- 
ber to  be  provided  with  Braille  read-! 
lng  matter,  the  Red  Cros3  decided  that 
extra  effort  was  needed. 

For  three  years  six  chapters  of  thej 
Red  Cross  have  been  making  Braille! 
books.  Last  fall  the  National  Red 
Cross  arranged  to  make  this  work  a 
part  of  the  national  program.  Courses 
in  Braille  writing  were  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  librarian  of  the 
Room  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Certificates  were  prepared 
for  those  who  should  master  the  sya-i 
tern  in  order  to  make  books  for  the, 
soldiers. 

Miss  Adelia  Hoyt  of  the  reading  room 
for  the  blind  says  that  for  the  presenc 
all  books  made  by  the  volunteers  will 
go  to  Evergreen,  the  institute  estab- 
lished by  the  Red  Cross  at  Baltimore 
for  training  blinded  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. Later,  it  is  planned  to  send  books 
to  big  circulating  libraries  for  civilian 
blind. 

When  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors were  first  taken  to  Evergreen  there 
were  scarcely  any  books  in  Braille  for 
them  to  use  in  learning  to  read  the 
type.  But  a  band  of  volunteers,  both 
men  and  women,  began  to  transcribe 
stories  and  magazine  articles  into 
Braille  under  Mrs.  Rider's  direction. 
Over  800  Books  Transcribed. 
Miss  Hoyt  explains  that  "as  the  vet- 
erans learned  to  read  with  greater  fa- 


cility and  the  transcribers  becamel 
more  proficient,  longer  and  longer  work! 
was  undertaken  until  at  the  present 
time  there  is  nothing  these  devoted 
copyists  will  not  and  connot  do.  They 
have  aided  the  masseur,  undaunted  by 
long  lists  of  anatomical  terms;  they 
have  helped  the  French  student  by 
putting  his  lessons  into  Braille  for 
him;  they  have  always  been  ready  to, 
transcribe  just  what  was  most  needed,1 
whether  for  entertainment  or  serious 
study. 

"As  a  result  of  their  efforts,"  Miss 
Hoyt  says,  "the  library  at  Evergreen 
now  contains  over  800  hand-copied 
volumes  covering  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects." 

The  line  of  books  that  the  veterans, 
want  runs  parallel  with  that  in  demand 
In  any  library.  Fiction  is  most  called1 
for.  But  science,  history,  biography, 
poetry,  and  text-books  for  study  are  all 
popular. 

Recent  additions  to  Evergreen  li- 
brary are  such  books  as  "The  Still- 
water Tragedy,"  by  Aldrlch,  in  five 
volumes;  "The  Black  Tulip,"  by  Du- 
mas, in  five  volumes;  "Desert  Gold,"  by 
Zane  Grey,  in  seven  volumes;  and 
Thayer's  "Roosevelt,"  in  eight  volumes. 
The  scarcity  of  books  to  which  a 
blind  man  could  have  access  even  in  a 
city,  has  been  intensified  by  the  variety 
of  codes  in  which  the  books  were 
printed.  There  are  now  no  less  than 
six  systems  used  to  varying  extent 
in  this  country.  Some  blind  persons 
read  them  all.  But  the  majority  do 
not.  The  only  books,  therefore,  of 
service  to  them  are  those  printed  in 
the  system  they  have  mastered. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Braille 
the  various  improved  and  modified  sys- 
tems based  on  the  original  have  been 
a  problem.  Finally,  in  1917,  what  is 
practically  the  same  as  English  Braille 
was  officially  adopted  in  this  country. 
This  meant  that  new  books  must  he 
made  for  those  who  would  learn  only 
the  new  system.  When  the  veterans 
first  came,  to  Evergreen  there  were 
only  six  books,  all  children's  books, 
available  i'.i  the  new  type.  In  the  long 
run,  the  uniform  system  will  mean 
more  books  for  the  blind  reader,  in 
the  first  few  years,  however,  much 
volunteer  work  is  needed  to  build  up 
libraries  for  those  who  are  just  be-' 
ginning  to  study  Braille. 

Making  Braille  Books. 
The  handmade  Braille  books  are  of 
heavy  manila  paper.  Each  page  is 
Shellacked  after  the  writing  is  done  to 
make  it  stand  repeated  fingering.  To 
one  who  does  not  understand  Braille, 
the  large  sheets  with  their  even  rows 
of  raised  dot  characters  carry  no  clue 
as  to  the  story  written  there.  There  is 
no   resemblance   to  English   print. 

Moon  type,  one  of  the  older  systems, 
is  very  much  like  print.  The  letters, 
slightly  altered  in  some  instances, 
were  raised,  and  the  hand  traveled 
over  the  page  to  spell  out  the  words. 
This  system  still  is  used  to  quite  an 
extent.  Old  persons  who  lose  their 
sight  can  learn  to  read  Moon  type  with 
comparative  ease,  whereas  Braille,  be- 
ing entirely  different  from  print,  some- 
times discourages  them. 

Though  the.  Moon  print  is  easy  to 
read  with  the  fingers,  it  is  less  prac- 
tical  than    the    dot   system    because   it 


takes  up  much  more  space.  Each 
Moon  type  book  requires  more  volumes, 
and  so  comparatively  few  are  printed. 
"David  Copperfielrl."  which  requires 
five  volumes  in  Braille,  takes  23  in 
Moon    type. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  learn  to 
write  Braille  accurately,  we  are  told. 
The  basic  form  for  the  letters  is  a 
double  row  of  dots,  three  high,  like  the 
six  spot  on  a  domino.  Each  letter  is 
composed  of  part  of  this  pattern.  To 
make  the  letter  q,  for  instance,  only 
the  dot  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
is  omitted.  To  make  the  letter  a, 
which  is  much  more  used,  only  one  dot, 
that  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  is 
made. 

Getting  the  dots  even  is  made  easv 
by  a  metal  slate  which  has  rows  of 
oblong  holes,  or  cells,  one  for  each 
letter  in  the  line  of  print,  running 
across,  the  pacre.  The  position  of  dots 
within  the  cell  i.^  guided  by  indenta- 
tions along  the  edge  of  the  cell,  so  that 
In  a  practiced  hand  the  blunt  stylus 
punches  the  dots  quickly  and  easily. 
When  the  page  is  turned  over  to  be 
read,  the  punched  spots  on  the  work- 
ing side  become  raised  dots  about  pne- 
sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  high.  Slight 
as  the  raised  points  are — to  make  them 
higher  would  make  the  book  more 
bulky — the  sensitive  forefinger  of  the 
blind  reader  can  quickly  distinguished 
the  difference  in  the  combination  of 
dots.  Because  the  page  has  to  be 
written  on  the  back,  the  words  and 
sentences  are  built  by  the  copyist 
from  right  to  left,  in  "looking  glass 
fashion." 

Writing  By  Machinery. 
The  Braille  typewriter  is  another  of 
the  three  means  of  making,  books  for 
the  blind.  The  typewriter  has  only 
six  keys,  one  for  each  dot  that  may 
be  used  in  a  letter.  To  make'  a  letter, 
the  proper  keys  are  struck  simultan- 
eously, like  a  chord.  The  typewriter 
is  a  "more  speedy  instrument  than  the 
slate,  but  it  is  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive, costing  about  $32. 

The  third  and  quickest  method  of 
Braille  printing  is  on  a  printing  press. 
There  are  several  publisuhers  and 
printers  who  make  Braille  boks.  Most 
of  their  time  is  used  in  making  text- 
book* for  schools  for  the  blind  and 
s'andard  works  in  wide  demand.  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisvil'.e.  Kentccky.  re- 
ceives a  Federal  subsidy  of  $50,000  a 
year  with  which  to  print  text -books 
and  collateral  reading  for  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  allows 
about  $1.90  worth  of  Braille  reading  for 
each  biind  pupil.  Aside  from  philan- 
thropic gifts,  there  is  no  fund  for  pub- 
lishing books  for  adult  blind. 
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There  ii  every  indication  that  there 

will  be  a   peeortl  ei'QWd  at  the  garden 

and  pageant  to  be  jrlverL«*t  175 

Whitney    avenue    this    afrlyiottn    and 

Ing   and   that  the   $60Mrecessary 

putting     into     Braille     t)ie     hook, 

The   Honorable   Peter   Sterling,"   and 

iking    It    available    to    the    blind 

[djers,    will    be    raised.       The   af- 

tir  Is  being  given  under  the  auspices 

f  the  American  Library  Association, 

to  April   1,  of  this  year,  510  ex- 

e   men  had  been  referred  to  the, 

irans'  Bureau  on  account  of 

blindness   or  serious   defective    vl 

OSS     nurse     is    a    well 
known    figure    the   world    over.        Tr 
lan  who  sits  at  her  braille  w 
Me  copying  books  for  the  bl 
ed  soldier  to  read  is  a  new  picture  If 
Red   Cross    work,    yet    she    has   had   a 
vital  part  in   the  rehabilitation   of  the 
iwar-bllnd.        What    the    volunteer    ia 
now   doing  for  the   war-blind   will   be 
ilso  for  the  civilian  blind.  Many 
readers    long    for    more    popular    and 
up-to-date   books.     Uulea*  *    vast   en- 
dowment is  forth-coming,  their  wants 
Will  never  be  met  save  by  the  volun- 
teer cppylst,  as  braille  printing  is  not 
inmercial   proposition. 
From  a  total  of  about  $12,200  given 
■  ooks    for    the    blind,    there    have 
embossed    83    titles,    comprising 
108    volumes    of    Revised    Braille,    and 
one     title     in     five     volumes    of    Moon 
Type.       Fifty-five     percent     of     these 
hooks  are  fiction. 

Selected    papers    on    philosophy    by 
William   James,    "Caleb   West,    Master 
Piver."    by    F.    Hopkinson    Smith,    and 
lay    of    the    Blood,"    by    Dorothy 
Canfleld       Fisher      have      just       been 
1 1  ed. 
"Florence     Nic.htingale"     and     "The 
rdon,"   from   "Eml- 
Victorians,'    by    Lyton    Stra.crtey, 
.iiid  "The  Age  of  Innocence,"  by  Edith 
i  ton  are  in  press. 
Mention    of    the    following    authors 
and      organizations      contributing      to 
this    work    show    wide-spread    interest 
and    co-operation:     Henry    Van    Dyke, 
Ida    M.   Tarbell,   Edith    Wharton.   Tho- 
mas  Nelson    Pa~e,   Mrs.    Jack   London, 
Mary    Roberta    Rinehart,    Mary    Ray- 
mond    .hip     in     Andrews,     Irvin      H. 
Cobb,     EuwaM     t<j.     Peple,     Montague 
Glass,   Jack   Lai      Frank   Crane,   Hol- 
worthy  Hall,   Anne   Sedgwick,  Hobert 
Adams  Qibbons,  Ida.  M.   Leupp,   Grace 
H.   Richmond,  Albert  Payson  Terhune, 
Eleanor  Porter,  Helen  Mackay,  Stew- 
are  Edward  White,  Will  Payne,  Booth 
Tarkington,  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Red    Cross    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
brary   School,   Daughters   of 
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MASS.  CATHOLIC         ■  ** 
ALUMNAE  ORGANIZE 
CENTRE  FOR  BRAILLE 


A  meeting  was  held  on  Saturft: 
m,   October   28,   at   the   Convent 
of    Cue    Sacred    H<  Common- 

wealth    Avenue,   Boston,   for   the   pur- 
rganizing   n    centre   l'or   tn*. 
ooka  in  the;  re- 
vised  braille  for  the   pllndg     -■ 
Members  of   the   lii^erilillonaT  Fed- 
Catholic  Alumnae,  through 
the    Federation's     Bureau    of    B\ 

iously  working  in  this 
connection  since  1919  to  assist  ReV, 
Joseph  Stadleman.  S.  J.,  Director  of 
the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
for  the  Blind. 

The    Massachusetts   Chapter   of   the 

International    Federation    of    Catholic 

Vumnae   formed    their    first   class   at 

■the  Boston   Academy   of  Notre   Dame 

;    May   1920,   under   the 

direction    of   Mrs.   W.   W.    Tafl,    State 

Chairman,  and  the  instruction  of  Miss 

M.  Trainor  of  the  Massachusetts 

Division    for    the    Blind.      Since    1920 

1 1  i   ill     I   illi  i 'Til hill       In  illl     have 

been   formed  in  Massachusetts  by  the 

Mt.    St.    Joseph    Alumnae    of    Boston, 

the   Boston     Sacred     Heart    Alumnae 

Fitton   High   Schojpl  Alumnae  of  East 

Boston   and    by   the    members   of   Mt. 

St.    Mary's    Alumnae,    Hooksett,    New 

pshire,  residing  in  this  State. 

It   has   been   a   gratification   to   the 

Massachusetts  Chapter     to  have 

tributed  to  the  great  work  of  giving 

to    the    blind    the    joy    and    solace    of 

Isodd  books,  and  they  are  enthusiastic 

[to  excel  all  previous  efforts  now  that 

through    the   courtesy   of   the   Boston 

i    Heart    Convent    a    convenient 

ocal    Centre   has    been    established. 

■y  lierran,  Governor  of  the 
ichusetta    Chapter,   presided   and 
luced    Miss    Mollie   Fallon,   State 
Chairman   of     Braille,     under   whose 
leadership   the   work   will   be  carried. 
Miss   Rose  Jvl.   Trainor  of   the  Massa- 
for  the  Blind  s.ooke 
y  eloquently  on  the  inspiration  and 
onaolation  the     blind     receive   from 
i   books  and  from  the  understand- 
ing aroused   in  those  with  sight   who 
restPd      in-     the   work   of 
scribing  braille. 
The  meeting  was  veil   attended   by 
Alumnae  fronv  the     Boston     Sacred 
Heart.    Convent,   the   Boston   Academy 
of  Notre  Dame,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad- 
emy, the  Roxbury  Academy  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Fitton  High  School  of  East 
.'.-,.,.,,.,    ,,..,,   j.j,fl     Academy     of  Notre' 

Dame  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

of      ti  o  iisetts 

Chap-ter  or  their  friends  interested  to 

enroll   in  classes  for  the   coming  sea- 

lOUld    consult    the    Chairman    of 

e  of  their  Alumnae,  or  the  State 

"in.   Miss   Moliie   Fa'lon   at   260 

Commonwealth  Avenue,   Boston. 


J^oy"-cwU?e>Tr-    Ho*    I^^LX 

A  class  in  braille  will  be  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  D.  A.  R 
this  winter,  under  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Rose  Trainor  of  the  state 
division  of^thje  blind.  It  was  suggested 
that  each  menrW»PTrWWi"fP"Wp'  the 
society  (his  year  and  each  lady 
agreed  to  do  so.  The  methods  of 
ralsln^-wiu  muiHJ'  WIW"  IWliBIss  be 
novel  and  varied. 
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A  class  in  braille  making,  which 
was  made  up  of  19  women  made  1287 
sheets  of  braille  which  was  sent  to 
Washington  and  ■•ooflrpl- 
for  the  blind.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  SatemRid-giipss  a  two  day  ex- 
n"»***W*WHH^or  the  blind  was  held 
and  nearly  $1700  was  realized.  Chll- 
uren  of  the  Tower  school  who  are  all 
junior  members  of  the  Red  Cross  have 
made  scrap  books  for  the  Children's 
hospital  and  the  conservation  of  sight 
class  under  the  Red  Cross  has  done 
work  for  the  North  Shore  Babies'  hos- 
pital, and  sewing  and  knitting  have 
been  carried  on  through  the  local 
chapter  and  47  persons  have  passed 
the  Red  Cross  life  saving  tests 
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BRAILLE  FOR  BUND 

Work  Done  by  Club  Is  Dis- 
played at  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Hall — To  Be  Sent  to 
Xavier  Library 

Work  done  by  ten  members  of  the 
Harrlsburg  Braille  Transcribers' 
Club,  part  of  which  consists  of  sev- 
eral complete  books  printed  in  a  sys- 
tem enabling  the  blind  are  able  to 
read  the  story  by  means  of  touch, 
was  exhibited  yesterday  afternoon 
!  and  evening  in  the  Knights  of  Co- 
jlumbus  Hall,    213   State  street. 

Among  the  various  specimens  on 
display  is  a  book  printed  and  pub- 
lished In  England  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Xaxier  Free  Library 
for  the  Blind  at  New  York  City.  In 
the  book  are  pictures  of  Insects, 
flowers,  mechanisms,  scenery,  public 
buildings  of  note  and  various  other 
objects  made  visible  to  the  blind  by 
the    medium   of   the    Braille   system. 


This  book,  it  la  claimed,  ia  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  keen 
published. 

Two  typewriters  on  which  the 
Braille  alphabet  can  be  written  are 
also  on  display.  Letters  from  blind 
persons  to  Braille  transcribers, 
thanking  them  for  the  work  which 
they  have  done,  are  also  exhibited. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibits  is  to 
Interest  Harrisburg  people  in  tran- 
scribing literature  for  the  blind. 
With  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  the 
entrant  is  made  a  member  of  the 
club  and  taught  how  to  writ©  the 
Braille  way.  The  stories  which  she 
subsequently  copies  by  this  method 
are  sent  to  the  Xavier  Library  for  the 
Blind  In  New  York  City. 

Thus  far  the  club  has  financed  Its 
own  work  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  friends  interested  in  the 
project.  It  is  thought  that,  with  a 
larger  number  of  workers,  more 
work  could  be  done  at  a  lessened  ex- 
pense, therefore  the  exhibit  for  in- 
teresting others  in  the  work  of  tran- 
sriblng. 

Officers  of  Club 

Miss  Katherine  Hemler  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Harrisburg  Club,  which 
is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  asso- 
ciations copying  books  for  the  Xavier 
Library.  Mrs.  George  Henry  Orth 
is  secretary,  Miss  Catherine  Brock 
Smith,  treasurer,  and  active  mem- 
bers Miss  Mary  Huegal,  Miss  Teresa 
Martin.  Miss  Genevieve  Schmidt,  Miss 
Helen  Kelly,  Miss  Katherine  Moyer 
and  Mrs.  Ray  Buller. 

To  date  eight  books  have  been 
transcribed  and  five  certificates  for 
successful  transcription  issued  by 
the  Kenwood  Alumnae  Braille  Center 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Albany.  - 

At  the  present  time,  the  president, 
Mls&  Hemler,  Is  engaged  in  copying 
two  books;  Miss  Huegal,  one;  Miss 
Kelly,  one;  Miss  Martin,  one;  Miss 
Moyer,  one;  Miss  Schmidt,  one,  and 
Miss  Smith,  one.  When  finished, 
these  books  will  be  sent  to  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Stadelman,  New  York  City,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Xavier  Library. 

Those  who  donate  $100  to  the 
general  fund  or  have  a  book  plated 
are  considered  life  members  of  the 
club.  Honorary  members  are  those 
who  pay  $10  yearly  toward  the  gen- 
eral expenses.     The  annual  fee  is  $5. 

The  exhibit  closed  shortly  after  9, 
o'clock  last  night. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


One    Library    Now    Has    More 
Than  800  Hand-Copied  Volumes 


Making;    Reading    Matter    for    Sightless 
Veteran*  Is  Newest  Kind  of  "After 
The  War   Work"  to  Be- 
come  Popular 


(By    Frederic    J.    Haskin) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  16.— Making 
books  for  blind  veterans  is  the  newest 
kind  of  "after  the  war  work"  to  become 
popular.  Knitting  needles  and  embroid- 
ery hoops  are  being  discarded  for  the 
metal  slate  and  stylus  with  which  Braille 
books  are  handwritten.  Clubs  and  Red 
Cross  chapters  are  busily  punching  out 
and  articles  in  the  code  of  dots 
which  is  the  blind  man's  closest  connect- 
ing link  with  written   thought. 

There  is  always  a  need  for  books  for 
the  blind.  The  big  cities  have  their  Braille 
libraries,  but  the  selection  of  books  on 
the  shelves  is  always  limited.  The  novel 
you  buy  for  a  dollar  or  two  and  tuck  in 
your  overcoat  pocket  would  cost  $20  In 
Braille  and  would  fill  three  or  more  large 
tomes. 

Libraries  for  the  blind  are  slowly  grow- 
ing all  the  time,  but  since  the  war  blind 
have  been  added  to  the  number  to  be  pro- 
vided with  Braille  reading  matter,  the 
Red  Cross  decided  that  extra  effort  was 
needed. 

For  three  years  six  chapters  of  the  Red 
Cross  have  been  making  Braille  books. 
Last  fall  the  National  Red  Cross  ar- 
ranged to  make  this  work  a  part  of  the 
national  program.  Courses  In  Braille 
writing  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
T.  Rider,  librarian  of  the  room  for  the 
blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tificates were  prepared  for  those  who 
should  master  the  system  in  order  to 
make  books  for  the  soldiers. 

Miss  Adella  Hoyt  of  the  reading  room 
for  the  blind  says  that  for  the  present  all 
books  made  by  the  volunteers  will  go  to 
Evergreen,  the  Institute  established  by 
the  Red  Cross  at  Baltimore  for  training 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Later,  it  is 
planned  to  send  books,  to  big  circulating 
libraries  for  civilian  blind. 

When  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  first  taken  to  Evergreen  there  were 
snacely  any  books  In  Braille  for  them 
to  use  in  learning  to  read  the  type.  But 
a  band  of  volunteers,  both  men  and 
women,  began  to  transcribe  stories'  and 
magazine  articles  into  Braille  under  Mrs. 
Rider's  direction. 


OVER   800  BOOKS    TRANSCRIBEP 

Miss  Hoyt  explains  tnat  "as  the  veterans 
learned  to  read  with  greater  facility  and 
jthe  transcribers  became  more  proficient, 
longer  and  longer  work  was  undertaken 
until  at  the  present  time  there  is  noth- 
ing these  devoted  copyists  will  not  and 
cannot  do.  They  have  aided  the  mas- 
seur, undaunted  by  long  lists  of  anatomi- 
cal terms;  they  have  helped  the  French 
student  by  putting  his  lessons  into  Braille 
for  him;  they  have  always  been  ready  to 
transcribe  Just  what  was  most  needed, 
whether  for  entertainment  or  serious 
study. 

"As  a  result  of  their  efforts,"  Miss  Hoyt 
says,  "the  library  at  Evergreen  now  con- 
tains over  800  hand-copied  volumes  cov- 
ering a  wide  range  of  subjects." 

The  line  of  books  that  the  veterans  want 
runs  parallel  with  that  in  demand  In 
any  library.  Fiction  is  most  called  for. 
But  science,  history,  biography,  poetry, 
and  text-books  for  study  are  all  popular. 

Recent  additions  to  Evergreen  library 
are  such  books  as  "the  Stillwarter  Trag- 
edy," by  Aldrich,  in  five  volumes;  "The 
Black  Tulip,"  by  Dumas,  in  five  vol- 
umes; "Desert  Gold,"  by  Zane  Grey,  in 
seven  volumes;  and  Thayer's  "Roosevelt," 
in   eight  volumes. 

The  scarcity  of  books  to  which  a  blind 
man  could  have  access  even  in  a  city, 
has  been  intensified  by  the  variety  of 
codes  in  which  the  books  were  printed. 
There  are  now  no  less  than  six  systems 
used  to  varying  extents  in  this  country. 
Some  blind  persons  read  them  all.  But 
the  majority  do  not.  The  only  books, 
therefore,  of  service  to  them  are  those 
printed  in  the  system  they  have  mastered. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Braille  the 
various  improved  and  modified  systems 
based  on  the  original  have  been  a  prob- 
lem. Finally,  in  1917,  what  is  practically 
the  same  as  English  Braille  was  officially 
adopted  in  this  country.  This  meant 
that  new  books  must  be  made  for  those 
who  would  learn  only  the  new  system. 
When  the  veterans  first  came  to  Ever- 
green there  were  only  six  books,  all  chil- 
dren's books,  available  in  the  new  type. 
In  the  long  run,  the  uniform  system  will 
mean  books  for  the  blind  reader.  In 
the  first  few  years,  however,  much  vol- 
unteer work  is  needed  to  build  up  li- 
braries for  those  who  are  just  beginning 
to  study  Braille. 

MAKING   BRAILLE   BOOKS 

The  handsome  Braille  books  are  of 
heavy  Manila  paper.  Each  page  is 
shellacked  after  the  writing  is  done  to 
make  It  stand  repeated  fingering.  To  one 
who  does  not  understand  Braille,  the 
large  sheets  with  their  even  rows  of 
raised  dot  characters  carry  no  clue  as  to 
the  story  written  there.  There  is  no  re- 
semblance to  English  print. 

Moon  type,  one  of  the  older  systems, 
is  very  much  like  print.  The  letters, 
slightly  altered  in  some  instances,  were 
raised,  and  the  hand  traveled  over  the 
page  to  spell  out  the  words.  This  sys- 
tem still  is  used  to  quite  an  extent.     Old 


persons  who  lose  their  sight  can  learn 
to  read  Moon  type  with  comparative 
ease,  whereas  Braille,  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  print,  sometimes  discourages 
them. 

Though  the  Moon  print  is  easy  to  read 
with  the  fingers,  it  is  less  practical  than 
the  dot  system  because  It  takes  up  much 
more  space.  Each  Moon  type  book  re- 
quires more  volumes,  and  so  comparative- 
ly few  are  printed.  "David  Copperfield," 
which  requires  five  volumes  in  Braille, 
takes  23  in  Moon  type. 

It  is  not  very  different  to  learn  to  write 
Braille  accurately,  we  are  told.  The  basic 
form  for  the  letters  is  a  double  row  of 
dots,  three  high,  like  the  six  spots  on  a 
domino.  Each  letter  is  composed  of  part 
of  this  pattern  .  To  make  the  letter  q, 
for  instance,  only  the  dot  in  the  low  right 
hand  corner  Is  omitted.  To  make  the  let- 
ter a,  which  is  much  more  used,  only  one 
dot,  that  at  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
ner, is  made. 

Getting  the  dots  even  is  made  easy  by 
a  metal  slate  which  has  rows  of  oblong 
holes,  or  cells,  one  for  each  letter  in  the 
line  of  print,  running  across  the  page. 
The  position  of  dots  within  the  cell  Is 
guided  by  indentations  along  the  edge 
of  the  cell,  so  that  in  a  practiced  hand 
the  blunt  stylus  punches  the  dots  quickly 
and  easily. 

AVhen  the  page  is  turned  over  to  be 
read,  the  punched  spots  on  the  working 
side  become  raised  dots  about  one-sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  high.  Slight  as  the 
raised  points  are— to  make  them  higher 
would  make  the  book  more  bulky— the 
sensitive  forefinger  of  the  blind  reader 
can  quicktfy  distinguish  the  difference 
in  the  combination  of  dots.  Because  the 
page  has  to  be  written  on  the  back,  the 
words  and  sentences  are  built  by  the  copy- 
ist from  right  to  left,  in  "looking  glass 
fashion," 

WRITING  BY  MACHINERY 
The  Braille  typewriter  is  another  of 
the  three  means  of  making  books  for  the 
blind.  The  typewriter  has  only  six  keys, 
one  for  each  clot  that  may  be  used  in  a 
letter.  To  make  a  letter,  the  proper  keys 
are  struck  simultaneously,  like  a  chord. 
The  typewriter  is  a  more  Speedy  instru- 
ment than  the  slate,  but  It  is  consider- 
ably more  expensive,  costing  about  $32. 

The  third  and  quickest  method  of 
Braille  printing  is  on  a  printing  press. 
There  are  several  publishers  and  printers 
who  make  Braille  books.  Most  of  their 
time  is  used  in  making  text-books  for 
schools  for  the  blind  and  standard  works 
in  wide  demand.  The  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  blind  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  receives  a  federal  subsidy  of 
$50,000  a  year  with  which  to  print  text- 
books and  collateral  reading  for  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  This  allows 
|  about  $1.90  worth  of  Braille  reading  for 
each  blind  pupil.  Aside  from  philanthro- 
■pic  gifts,  there  is  no  fund  for  publishing 
books  for  adult  blind. 
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BRAILLE  BOOK  OF 
SALEM  WOMAN  IS 
READY  FOR  BUND 

Volume  Completed  by  Miss 
Martha  P.  Ober  Reported 
Ready  for  Circulation;  First 
of  Several  Prepared  in  Salem 

Won!  has  recently  been  received 
from  the  Congressional  library  at 
Washington  thai  the  book,  "More 
Jonathan  papers''  by  Elizabeth 
Woodbridge  and  which  was  written  in 
braille  by  Miss  Martha  P.  Ober  of  this 
city  has  been  completed.  The  book 
was  finished  by  Miss  Ober  and  sent  to 
Washington  Oct.  4,  where  it  has  been 
proof  read,  the  pages  shellaced  and 
bound  so  th.it  it  is  now  ready  to  be 
read  by  some  300  to  500  blind  people.*    j 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  first  book 
to  be  acknowledged  as  completed  out 
of  the  books  which  the  Salem  women 
have  been  working  upon  is  of  inter- 
est to  everyone  who  helped  with  the, 
recent  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
held  in  Ames  ba.ll  as  well  as  the  IS 
women  who  alicuoed  the  braille  mak- 
ing class  which  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  last 
winter. 

A  second  book  has  been  acknowl- 
edged since  Miss  Ober's  "The  game" 
by  Jack  London,  which  was  done  by 
Mrs.    Arthur   West. 

Other  Books 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Salem 
women  but  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  bound,  ready  for  circulation 
from  Washington  are:  "Grey  green 
platypus"  by  Ellis  Parker,  and  "The 
matter  of  system"  by  Eleanor  H.  Por- 
ter, both  by  Mils  Jennie  Brooks;  "The 
durable  satisfactions  of  life"  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chick, 
who  has  also  made  "While  Charlie 
was  away"  by  Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow 
and  is  now  working  upon  "The  muti- 
neers." Miss  Elizabeth  Fellows  and 
-Miss  Amy  YtmDoorn  have  made 
George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner"  and 
"Re-creation"'  by  discount  Ur.ey  Follo- 
don  and  "The  making  of  Herbert 
Hoover"  by  Kose  Wilder  Lane,  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Charles  Munger. 

The  latter  which  has  just  been  fin- 
ished by  Mrs.  Munger  the  past  week 
consists  of  300  pages  and  will  probably 
be  made  up  in  six  volumes,  as  85  to 
100  pages  are  used  in  one  volume,  i 
"Bag,  baggage  and  babies."  by  Cor- 
nelia Stratton  Parker  and  "Silhouettes 
of  my  contempories"  by  Lyman  Abbot 
are  two  other  books  which  Miss  Ober 
has  done;  while  Mrs,  P.  A.  Seamans 
has  made  some  stories  from  "The 
other  fellow,"  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
and  "The  messengers"  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis  "Rab  and  his  friends." 
by  Dr.  John  Brown  has  just  been  sent' 
off  by  Mrs.  Arthur  West  and  Miss 
Alice  Wilson  has  recently  finished 
"Mr.  Zircle  and  the  ruthless  Rose 
Amy,"  by  Henry  Synder  Harrison. 


This  splendid  list  of  books  has  been 
-made  by  the  nine 

Certified  Transcribers 
-of  the  class  of  18  women  who  started 
the  work  at  the  local  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter. The  books,  wher.  bound,  are  sent 
to  a  hospital  foi  the  blind  in  Mary- 
land and  after  they  have  been  read  by 
the  ex -service  men  there  they  become 
the  property  of  the  congressional  libra- 
ry and  are  distributed  from  there  to 
various  libraries  all  over  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  people. 


% 
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In   Aid  of   Braille  Fund 

The  New  York  sectlonor  the  women's 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  is 
giving-  a  dance  on  Monday  evening  in 
the  Engineering  Building  at  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street  for  the  benefit  of 
Braille  Fund  for  the  blind  and  other 
philanthropic  work.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  Princess  Mary  have  been  malt- 
ing books  in  Braille  for  the  blind  for 
years,  but  American  women  volunteers 
have  Just  taken  up  this  work.  Tickets 
for  the  dance  at  $1.50  may  be  obtained 
at  the  door.  | 


RED  CROSS  CLASSES 

IN  FIRST  AID  WILL 

START  ON  FEB.  19 
\»\ — — 

Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  will  start  afternoon 
classes  in  first  aid  on  Feb.  19,  meet- 
ing each  Thursday  afternoon  at  3:30. 
Evening  classes  will  begin  Feb.  20, 
meeting  on  Fridays  at  8:30  p.m.  The 
course,  ten  lessons,  is  open  to  men 
and  women  and  the  instruction  will 
be  by  a  physician. 

Afternoon  classes  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  directed  by  a  Red  Cross 
nurse,  start  Feb.  17,  meeting  Tues- 
days'at  8:30.  The  course,  15  lessons,  : 
is  open  to  women  and  girls  16  years 
old  and  over.  An  evening  class  will 
be  formed  in  March. 

A  class  in  Braille  transcribing  will 
begin  Feb.  23,  meeting  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  at  10:30  a.m.  This  Is 
to  instruct  sighted  persons  in  the 
language  for  the  blind  so  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to—e«£.»  IftitiWi  into 
Braille  for  the  instruction  and  re- 
habilitation of  sightless  ex-swrvlce 
men. 

Fuller  particulars  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Red  Cross  Teaching  Center, 
165  Remsen  st. ;  telephone  Main  3961. 
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BfcQK  APPEAL  MADE 

FOR  BLIND  VETERANS 

Lieutenant  Schoble  Tells  Red  Cross 
Members  of  War  Victims'  Needs 
"The  Red  Cross  can' be  of  great  aid 
to  the  men  blinded  in  the  World  War 
by  providing  them  with  books  to  read." 
According  to  Lieutenant  Frank  Shoble, 
Jr..  blind  veteran,  who  addressed  the 
spring  racetinx  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. 

Lieutenant  Schoble  told  of  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  reading  of  books 
by  the  blind  men  at  the  Evergreen 
School  near  Baltimore.  These  books, 
he  explained,  are  of  the  Braille  type 
and  the  school  library  noW  numbers 
nearly  1500  copies  with  about  1000 
volumes  now  being  made  which  will 
be  added  to  the  library  when  com- 
pleted. 

An  outline  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  given 
by  Henry  J.  Gideon,  chairman  of  the 
Chapter  School  Committee. 

A  demonstration  by  pupils  of  the 
Henry  C.  Lea  Public  School,  directed 
by  Miss  Sallie  G.  Morley,  the  principal, 
and  a  review  of  the  chapter  activities 
in  the  last  year  were  included  in  the 
afternoon  program. 
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Braille   Books   by   Hand. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Mrs.  Nellie  Norton  Reynolds  ts  under  a 
misapprehension  regarding  the  work  of  mak 
ing  books  In  Braille  for  the  blind,  and  the 
American  Women  Volunteers  who  havo  re- 
cently taker,  up  this  work.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Ohio  have  financed  press-made 
books  for  tho  blind  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Plainly,  books  made  on  the  press  are  to 
be  preferred  because  of  the  ability  to  mul- 
tiply copies  at  small  additional  cost  after 
the  plates  are  made.  But  there  are  no 
adequate  public  or  private  funds  for  making 
sufficient  books  on  the  press,  and  tho  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  asked  for  volunteers  to 
make  Braille  books  by  hend.  Tho  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Institute  ci 
ing  and  Metallurgical  Kngineers  has  organ- 
ized a  unit  to  work  with  slates,  making  a 
dot  at  a  time,  with  a  stylus,  and  already 
has  a  dozen  transcribers  at  work.  A  proc- 
ess for  duplicating  the  original  embossing 
is  about  developed,  and  instead  of  ono  copy 
of  a  volume  as  at  present  by  hand  work,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  leading  libraries  may  be 
supplied  with  Braille  books  for  the  blind. 
MARIE  G.  JORDAN. 
New   York.    May   21,    1A23. 
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Braille   Books  by   Hand? 

To  Me  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times : 

Referring  lo  Mrs.  Jordan's  letter  on  the 
above  subject,  would  It  not  be  possible  to 
reproduce  thesa  books  from  an  original  pa- 
per mold,  by  means  of  electrotypes  or 
stereotypes?  Every  printer  Is  familiar  with 
these  processes  and  any  member  of  the 
craft  should  be  able  to  advise  as  to  Its 
practicability  for  this  purpose.  The  cost 
of  such  reproduction  would  be  comparatively 
small  and  the  number  almost  Illimitable  be- 
cause worn  plates  could  be  quickly  and 
cheaply    replaced.  AUSTEN    BOLAM. 

New   York,  Mar  25,   1928. 
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RED  CROSS  STARTS  CLASS 


TO  MJ\K€  BOOKS  pnR  Rl  IMQ 

vm     Transcribe      Textbooks 


Vol 


)  MAI 

unteer 


for   Disabled   Vet  Students 

The' Red  Cross  has  established  an  ad- 
ditional niglit  chiss  for  volunteers  in 
the  work  of  Braille  transcription  for 
blind  ex-service  men.  The  workers 
ribo  text-books  and  standard 
literature  into  the  raised  dots  on  heavy 
paper  which  make  it  possible  fo 
blind  persons  in  Columbia,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  schools  10 
beep  up  with  the  work  of  their  els 

The  summer  the  volunteers  will 
work  on  the  1922  volume  of  short 
stories  compiled  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien. 
When  completed  the  book  will  mike 
from  three  to  four  volumes.  Other 
workers  will  do  text- books  in  Latin, 
French  and  Italian. 

Ultimately  the  books  are  sent  to  the 
Blind  Department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  Braille  literature.  Catal 
are  issued  to  the  sightless  everywhere, 
in  tho  country,  and  the  books  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  blind  readers  who 
may   retain   them   one   month. 

Since  February,  when  the  transcrib- 
ing was  started,  forty  volunteers  have 
completed  the  ten-lesson  course.  The 
new  class  will  ha\e  its  first  lesson  on 
.Tuesday  evening,  June  12,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
1G10  Locust  street. 


THURSDAY,   AUGUST   2,    1923 


(Copyright    by    Underwood    &    Underwood) 

Students  of  the  Alphabet  for  the  Blind  at  One  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Chapters  in  New  York 

Mrs.    Bruce    Clark,    Sister-in-Law   of    Richard    Harding    Davis,    Is    Chairman    of    the 
Braille  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross   at   the  American  Red  Cross   Instruction   Centre. 
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GIVE  BLIND  108 
BRAILLE  BOOKS 

Red  Cross  Certificates  fcr 
Braille  Work  Are  Awarded 
Many  Salemites;  Total  of 
2863   Pages  Completed 

The   movement   of   braille   transcrib- 
ing, whicMattracte*  the  interest  of  so 
many  SaleM  womw  during  the  World 
war,    at   which      time     a     class     was 
formed  here,   is  steadily  growing  both 
in  power  and  extent.    During  the  year 
iust  closed  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving Red     Cross     certificates     was 
nore    than    double    the    number   certi- 
led  In   the  preceding  12   months.     Al- 
though  no  new  certificates  have  been 
?lven   local   people    those     who     have! 
previously     received      them     continue 
vith  their  interest  and  work  and  are 
constantly  sending  pages  and     whole 
looks  to  Washington  where  they     are1 
jound  and   placed  at  the   disposal     of 
ilind    people   all     over     the     country. 
Public   libraries   and   hospitals   receive 
hese  books  directly  from  Washington. 
Of  the  work  which  is  done  and  sent 
o  Washington  headquarters,  only  the 
>est  manuscripts  are  put  into  perma- 
lent  bindings.     The  rest   are   used   in 
.  temporary  way.  ,  Some  are  given  to 
nbercular  readers,   and     others,     who 
or  various     reasons     cannot     borrow 
ooks      from      libraries.       None    are 
/asted. 
Among  the  10S  books     which     have 
■een  received  at  Washington  the  fol- 
swing  have  been 

Done  by  Salem  Women 
nd  total  3S63  pages: 
"Silhouettes  of  my  contemporaries," 
dyman  Abbott,  five  volumes;  "The 
making  of  Herbert  Hooves-,"  Rose 
Wilder  Lane,  six  volumes;  "Mr.  Zircle 
and  the  ruthless  Rose  Amy,"  Henry  S. 
Harrison;  "Hunting  tower,"  John 
Buckan;  "Rab  and  his  friends,"  Dr. 
John  Brown;  "The  game,"  Jack  Lon- 
don; "Silas  Manner,"  George  Elliott; 
"Happy  prince."  Oscar  Wilde;  "Youn? 
king,"  Oscar  Wilde;  "Messengers  from 
once  upon  a  time,"  Richard  H.  Da- 
vis: 'The  other  fellow,"  F.  Hopkin? 
Smith;  "Damaged  souls,"  Gamalie 
Bradford;  "Bag  baggage  and  babies," 
Cornelia  S.  Parker:  "More  Jonathan 
papers,"  Elizabeth  Woodbridge; 
"Recreation."  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallo- 
dorn:  "The  mutineers,"  Charlos 
Boardman  Hawes;  "While  Charlie 
was  away,"  Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow; 
"The  durable  satisfaction  of  life," 
Charles  W.  Eliot;  "The  golden  age," 
Kenneth  Grahame;  "The  matter  of 
system,"  Eleanor  H.  Porter;  "The 
gray  green  platyppins,"  Ellis  Parker 
Butler. 

Over  one  thousand  of  the  volumes  of 
the     Evergreen     library       have     been 


hand-copied  by  volunteers  of  the  Red  TV    •  i  i  -t-»       S 

Cross.      More      than      one        hundred  r  H-iLsuLc-WJ  k-va,,    ~Ra^<  U&gL^-e^-r-.. 


books  (mostly  small  volumes  designed 
for    beginners)  have  served  their    pur- 

-pose  and  been  discarded.  A  very  few 
books  have  been  returned  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  general  circula- 
tion. We  emote  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  acting  librarian: 

"As  regards  V.     \ 

The  Hand-copied  Books, 
they  are  most  valuable,  comprising 
about  two-thirds  of  our  library.  Their 
popularity  has  always  exceeded  that 
of  the  press  done  books  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  First,  the  choice  of  lit- 
erature in  these  books  is,  generally 
speaking,  particularly  suited  to  the 
taste  of  our  readers.  Second,  the  vol- 
ume is  of  a  more  conventont  size  than 
that  of  press  done  booRs.  Third,  the 
large  tfot  and  shellacked  page  of  the 
hand-copied  book  makes  it  easier  to 
resd,  providing  the  transcribing  is  ac- 
curate. Fourth,  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  hand-copied  books  more 
quickly  than  those  done  on  the  press. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  hand  trans- 
cribing, we  would  dot  have  nearly  so 
larg«  b.  number  of  books  in  our  col- 
lection." 

The  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau 
has  been  authorized  to  expend  a  por- 
tion of  its  funds  for  embossing  books 
for  the  blinded  veterans. 

The  Severn  Red  Cross  branch  will 
have  an  exhibit  of  braille  books  at  the 
Essex  county  fair  at  Topsfleld  this 
week  with  local  people  to  explain  their 

I  making  and  use.  _^x,tt^'f':" 


BRAI±LE  TEXTBOOKS  URGED 



Workers    Discuss    Foreign     Instruc- 
tion for  Sightless  Students 

Women  of  the  Red  Cross  who  served 
as  transcribers  of  Braille  during  the 
war  are  in  session  today  nt  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Chapter,  1610 
Locust   street. 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  of  Elkins  Park, 
chairman  of  the  Braille  committee, 
called  her  workers  together  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  providing  textbooks  in 
foreign  languages  for  sigbtless  studj 
in  colleges. 


"D 


OcXoh^-r   IT,,    II  2,3- 


RESUWjE  WORK  AT  MAKING 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


?k 


The  Braille  classes  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  books  for  the-  blind  opened  yes- 
terday at  No.  1610  Locust  street,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Southeastern  Chap- 
ter, American  Red  Cross.  Mrs.  Walter 
Price  announced  to  the  25  volunteers 
who  formed  the  first  class  that  she  has 
received  six  requests  during  the  past 
,  i  _    i  _  1  I    i    ■  -p         -tr  -       I  week    from    blind    college    students    who 

tia.C«.eih-kva..    I  a..,  Uc.cX.^e>-Tr-re(luire   text  books   in  foreign   languages 
— "~ "" "" "~ "" "— ~—        -'        =for   the  continuation  of   their  studies. 

The  present  course  of  10  lessons  will 
be  continued  on  Tuesdays  from  2  until  3 
in  the  afternoons.  A  special  morning 
class,  also  on  Tuesdays,  will  be  opened 
at  4,1  o'clock  next  week  and  thej; 
need^F*i*4Jiore  volunteer 


Po-Cc  bc-r  g~    \^%3- 


Askea  by    Red    Cross    to     Enroll  as 
Braille  Transcribers. 

Women  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French  and  other 
foreign  languages  are  appealed  to  by 
the_  Red  Cross  to  volunteer  as  tran- 
scribers of  Braille  for  ex-service  men 
blinded  in  the  war.  The  call  for  linguists 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  copying  text 
books  for  students  who  are  sightless  as 
a  result  of  their  war  service,  has  been 
issued  by  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  of  Elkina 
Park,  chairman  of  the  Braille  Commit- 
tee of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Volunteers  for  language  transcription! 
are  asked  to  call  at  chapter  headquar- 
ters, No.  1610  Locust  street.  In  prs^ 
paration  for  the  classes  in  Braille  which 
open  on  Tuesday,  October  16,  Mrs. 
Price  has  asked  all  her  students  to  at- 
tend e.  meeting  at  thi  chapter  tom'or- 
row. 

Nearly  100  women  attended  'the 
Braille  classes  when  they  opened  for 
the  first  time  last  year  with  a  special 
ten-lesson  course.  Ttranscription  of  the 
marvelous  system  of  raised  letters  for 
the  blind  can  be  learned  quickly,  and 
with  the  completion  of  50  pages  of 
Braille,  each  worker  will  be  given  a 
certificate  by  the  Red  Cross.  Text 
books,  short  stories  and  complete  nov- 
els were  transcribed  here  last  year,  end 
in  response  to  the  many  requests  from 
blind  college  students,  the  for  language 
work  was  started.  _^ *# 


t-uXaV^  .  X.   C,  "Recor-dU. 


'4 


October    30i     1^2-3. 
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RED  CROSS  TO 

PREPARE  BOOKS 

FOR  BUND  VETS 

Frrst   Class    in    Braille   Trans- 
lations to  Be  Organized 
Next  Friday. 


Montgomery  county  chapter  of 
the  Red  •  Cross  will  organize  its 
Brat  class  in  Braille  work  for  the 
blind  Friday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  headquarters  in  the  Schwind 
building.  Any  erson  interested  in 
the  work  is  invited  to  join  the 
class.  Miss  Eliza  P.  Hall,  execu- 
iary.  will  teach. 

The  work  which  'the  members 
will  learn  to  do  is  to  transcribe 
books  into  the  Braille  system  so 
they  may  be  read  by  the  blind  sol- 
diers <it  the  Evergreen  home  in 
Baltimore.  In  this  hospital  sol- 
diers blinded  in  the  World  war 
have   been    sent   for   treatment. 

Now  the  Evergreen  home  wants 
,i  library,  and  has  appealed  to  the 
Red  Cross  to  make  the  embossed 
charts  which  constitute  the  system. 

The  work  is  simple,  Miss  Hall  ex- 
plained, but  accuracy  and  care 
must  be  taken. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  differ- 
ent clubs  and  organizations^  re- 
questing that  interested  members 
<rtffe*hd  the  Friday  meeting  at  which 
the  Braille  system  will  he  ex- 
plained. |BI^ 


WILL  ORGANIZE 
i  4  BRAILLE  CLASS 

lirriday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
tlfere  will  be  organized  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
Schwind  building,  Dayton's  first 
class  in  Braille  work  for  the  blind. 

Persons  who  enroll  \WFr  \W  IHlfgW 
how  to  transcribe  books  and  per- 
iodicals into  the  Braille  system  so 
that  they  may  be  read  by  blind 
soldiers  at  the  Evergreen  Home 
in  Baltimore. 

Miss  Eliza  Hall,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  chapter,  will  be  instruc- 
tor of  the  class  and  persons  inter- 
ested are  requested  to  attend  the 
opening^  session. 


TRANSCRIBE  BOOKS 
INIO  BRAJUE  FOR 
/IUNMIBMIS 

Dayton  women  interested  in 
Braille  work  for  the  blind  were  to 
meet  at  Montgomery  county  head- 
quarters of  the  Red  Cross  at  4 
p.  m.  Friday. 

Miss  Eliza  P.  Hall,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  ex- 
plains that  the  work  will  go  to 
Evergreen  Home  for  Blind  Soldiers 
at  Baltimore.  This  home  is  trying 
to  establish  a  Braille  library  and 
have  called  upon  Red  Cross  mem- 
bers to  help  to  transcribe  books. 

The  work,  Miss  Hall  addad,  is 
not  difficult,  once  it  has  been 
learned.  Caution  is  the  only  re- 
quirement. Volunteers  are  needed. 
Announcement  will  be  made  later 
of  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting  when  Braille  pupils  will 
be  given  their  first  lesson. 

T^e-c-e-wvbe-Tr    /«    I^IXS- 


BOOKS  PREPARED  FOR 
BLIND  SERVICE  MEN 


Red  Cross  Chapter  Gives  Instruc- 
tion   in    Braille    System. 

reral  persons  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  class  which 
has  been  organized  by  the  Mont- 
gomery county  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  prepare 
books  under  the  Braille  system  for 
blind  soldiers,  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

The  books  which  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  class  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Eliza  P.  Hall,  exec- 
utive secretary  will  be  sent  to  the 
Evergreen  hospital,  Baltimore,  Md„ 
where  veterans  blinded  in  the 
World  war  are  sent  for  treatment. 

All  persons  interested  in  the 
work  are  asked  to  see  Miss  Hall 
at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  in 
the    Schwind  buildir 


Ne,W   \/ovlC  »  J<»  &  ,  JWa,ldl  ■ 
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Dances  Arranged  to 

Obtain  Books  for  Blind 


Tmo  94*w  York  section  of  the  wo- 
md^jii  auxiliary  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  has  arranged  three  subscrip- 
tion dances,  on  December  8,  January 
19th  and  April  26,  at  the  Engineering 
Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street. 
The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the 
philanthropic  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  auxiliary,  including 
books    for    the    blind. 

There  are  no  adequate  funds  in  this 
country,  public  or  private,  for  press- 
made  books  in  Braille.  The  auxiliary 
has  organized  a  unit  to  make  books 
for  the  blind  by  hand.  A  dozen  women 
in  the  organization  are  transcribing, 
and  there  will  be  another  class  in 
January. 

The  women  of  England  have  been 
makijhg  Braille  books  by  hand  for 
years.  They  assomplish  a  thousand 
titles  a  year,  but  in  America  the  work 
is  comparatively  new  with  a  few  hun- 
dred  workers. 

In  this  country  there  are  a  hundred 
thousand  blind  civilians  and  500  military 
blind,  with  a  scanty  shelf  of  a  thou- 
sand hand-made  volumes  and  only  a 
few  hundred  press-made  books  fj 
use.   '"""■ 


"i^ood  PAGES 

,  TRANSCRIBED  HERE 
fcs 

e    than    28,000   pages   of   Braille 

have  been  shellaced  and  nearly  10,000 

pages   of   Braille    transcribed   for   the 

of  the   ■■— "   lllillri   i— — ^  clerical 

of     the     District    cf     Columbia 

Chapter    of    the    Red    Cross,    working 

the   din  Miss  Anna  C. 

•per,   chairman,   in    the   five   years 

since   the  war,  according  to  a  report 

made  to  chapter  officials. 

All  this  work  has  been  accomplished 
by    voluni'  omen    for    the    most 

part,  in  government  service  who  have 
been  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  at 
District  chapter  headquarters,  16 
son  place  northwest.  The  fruit 
of  their  labors  has  brought  happiness 
to  the  American  boys  who  lost  their 
eyesight. 

Among   the   Braille   transcribers,   Is 
who  learned  the  art  at  70  years 
of  age  and  turns  out  as  much  work  as 
any  one  In  the  corps. 

It  is  in  order  to  continue  such  ac- 
tivities; that  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington have  been  asked  to  contribute 
the  ^uanainder  of  the  quota  of  $7j 
for  theSi^ar's  budget  in  the 
drive,   bel 
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TRVTTli  MfN  PAH  itTTT7 
S  THEIR  BLIND  BUDDIES 


lunteers     Needed     to     Transcribe 
Books  Into  Braille  for  Red  Cross. 

Former  service  men  are  asked  by  the 
Bed  Cross  to  volunteer  as  transcribers 
of  Braille  to  help  their  "buddies"  who 
are  blind  as  a  result  of  war  service.  The 
appeal  has  been  issued  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Price,  chairman  of  the  Braiile  commit- 
tee of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chap- 
Three  new  classes  opened  yester- 
day at  chapter  headquarters.  No.  1610 
t  street,  and  men  and  women  are 
needed  as  volunteers.  Four  men  are 
enrolled  in  the  night  class,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  from  T.JJO 
until  8..°>0.  Two  arc  proofreaders,  two 
are  business  men. 

"Men  with  a  few  spare  hours  at  night 
will  find  Braille  an  interesting  pastime," 
Mrs.  Price  said.  "It  is  very  easy  to 
learn  the  system  of  raised  letters  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  sightless  to  read 
by  hand.  Men  make  excellent,  tran.v 
scribers.  We  need  them.  We  wad 
them   to  come." 

The  new  classes  at  N'o.  1610  Locust 
street    are   held  every  Tuesday  from. 


A.  ii.  until  12  noon, 
°  t»Nm   nnd  from  7JJ 


30  I'M 


WOMEN  IN  THIS 
^TY  TO  MAKE 
BRAILLE  BOOKS 

n    in    New    Havon 
ilannlng  I 
tion  of   books  for   the   blind, 

it    was    announced    daring 

with 
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a  'id   help  I  he  local  chapter 
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S.    K.    i  cretary  of  the 

i   of  education    for  the   blind  will 
peak,   and   there   will    be   an    ex- 
hibit    In     charge     of     Miss     „\i. 

The    Brail  'ii   was  invented    In 

in,  and   is   adi 

in     be 
written    in    its    code    by    the      aid      Of 
but  this  prom 
dingly    expensive,    and    a    move- 
ment   is    novif    on    foot    thoughout    the 
which    Red    Cross 
mem!  <te     themselves     to     the 

When  Individuals  make  Braille 
books,    thi  kind     of     stencil. 

The  art  is  not  difficult  to  acquire, 
and  the  number  of  volunteers  is  said 
ugly  rapidly  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
local  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  that 
considerable  interest  will  be  awaken- 
ed here. 


^yiELPING  THE-J&fcH»tr.** 

Red  cross  enterprizes  have  main- 
tained an  unblemished  record  fot 
practical  usefulness,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  New  Haven 
chapter  intends  to  devote  itself  to 
the  production  of  books  for  the 
blind  will  be  received  as  conclusive 
testimony  that  the  past  still  lives. 
The  spirit  of  charity  and  mercy 
could  not  be  more  fittingly  com- 
bined wiih  a  sense  of  practical 
values  than  in  this  new  task.  With 
all  the  wealth  of  reading  matter 
that  is  at  hand  for  us  who  can  see, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  intellectual 
night  in  which  our  unfortunate 
blind  are  eternally  plunged.  Only 
by  a  special  effort  on  our  part,  are 
they  enabled  to  read  at  all.  The 
production  of  books  for  the  blind 
is  costly,  when  done  by  mechanical 
process;    it   can   be    a   labor   of   love 


r.  when  done  by  individuals.  No  more 
— —  direct  way  of  aiding  human  suf- 
ferers could  be  devised  than  this, 
~  .and  everyone  will  hope  that  the 
task  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
Red  Cross  here  will  become  a  per- 
manent  feature    of   its    work.  _.j 
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TIM;  BRAILLE  SYSTEJJ 

w*      ike     reja»r  war     many 
~""niL'ii  '  .jtlll'ciid     complete     dc- 
why     the 
Cross    Institute    for    the  _BJi*«l* 
Institution 
ace. 
The    Red  Institute    for    tin 

Blind,    popularly    known   as      "Kvcr- 
"."  locat-  ii  imore,  Mary- 

land,   was    an    outgrowth    of   United 
neral   HTospil  il  Xo.  T.  which 
'     for   blinded 
soldiers   and    Bailors    upon   their   rc- 
I'rom  France. 
In    May,    1919,    the    hospital     was 
taken   over   by  the     Anierii 
tor  the  i 
1  ex -service  r.  ,    contract 

first    with    the 

the   U.    S.   Veterans'    Bureau. 

On  January   1,   1022,     the     school 
was  taken  over   by  the    fJ.   S.  V< 
ans'   Bureau,  and   lias  been  operated 
by   the   bureau    since    that ^ date,   the 
being    ■  •  o   the   "Ever- 

green School  for  the  Blind." 

In    October,     1921,    the    Rod    Cross 
Braille     transcrib- 
ing as  a   part  t      its;  volunteer  serv- 

Braille  is  a  system   of     dots     em- 
6    on    paper,    which      the      blind 
read  with  the  finger-.t 

Each  character,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  dots,  represents 
a  letter,  group  of  letter;;,  or  a  whole 
word.  The  Braille  alphabet  was  de- 
vised by  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Braille, 
himself  blind,  about  1834,  and 
been  adapted  to  the  language  of  ev- 
ery civilized  nation.  There  are 
three  ways' of  producing  Braille.  It 
may  be  written  by  hand,  one  dot  at 
a  time,  with  a  slate  and  stylus;  it 
no  produced  on  a  Braille  writ- 
er where  an  entire  character  is 
made  at  a  single  stroke;  or  it  may 
be  embossed  on  brass  plates  from 
which  many  paper  impressions1  can 
be  made  with  a  printing  press.  The 
last  is  obviously  the  best  way.  but 
it  is  also  very  expensive.  It  costs 
five   dollars   a  thousand     words     to 


stereotype    the    metal      plates,    after 
which    there    is   I  lie    expense   of   em- 
bossing the   paper  sheets  and 
ing  them. 

ts  produced  by  hand,  either 
with  slate  or  writer,  are  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  those  made  by  ma- 
chinery. Writers  now  cost  from  $32 
to  $50,  arid  an  expert  can  transcribe 
six  pages  an  hour.  With  practice  on 
the  slate  one  may  write  four  pages 
an  hour. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  Red 
Cross  should  be  given  all  the  help 
it  needs  to  pay  the  cost,  of  pushing 
the  work  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  blind. 

Braille  is  practical  and  tli^ere  is  no 
reason  why  every  blind  person 
should  not  be  taught  the  system  so 
thoroughly  that  the  remaining  days 
of  life  may  have  the  cheer  and  the 
satisfaction  this  method  of  read-! 
ing  gives. 


Wa,te.rb1 
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A-  r^ffuest  has  been  received  at 
the  Red  Cross  house  on  Church 
street  for  volunteers  to  do  Bjc&ple 
transcribing.  The  Braille  system  is 
one  by  which  persons  deprived  of 
their  eyesi&tot  are  enabled  to'  read 
by  toxiHttf^As  there  are  many  vet-  '• 
erans  of  the  World  war  who  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  eyesight,  confined  j 
in  hospitals,  the  women  of  Nauga- 
tuck  have  an  opportunity  of  furn- 
ishing these  ex-service  men  with 
reading  material.  Anyone  desiring 
information  in  regard  to  this  work 
may  communicate  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  local  chapter,  Miss  Agnes 


was   interested    take   up    the    lessons1 
now     being     offered     by     the     New 
Haven  Red  Cross  and  learn  how  to 
make   Braille   books.     She   had   with 
her  two  books  to  show  the  work  es- 
tailed      and      described      what      the: 
making  of  a  Braille  book  meant.  No 
fuuds  being  available  the   appeal   is 
being    made    to    the    women    of    the 
Red   Cross  who   gave  such   a  service 
of    love    during    the    war,    to    make 
Braille     books,     primarily     for     the 
soldiers  and  later  for  the  adult  blind 
leaders    of    America.     James     Oliver 
Uurwood's   "The   Cuntry  Beyond"    is 
Just    a    simple    little    book    to    those 
of    us    who    have    our    eyes,    but    in 
Braille   is   in    nine   volumes  and   re- 
quires   untold    labor    to    prepare    it. 
6.    K.    Ryan    of    the    state    board    ofj 
Education   for   the    blind   told   of  thei 
work     being    done     in     Connecticut. 
Miss     Feuchtwanger      illustrated     r. 
Braille  machine  and  told  of  what  it 
meant  to  a  blind  woman  to  have  the 
current   books   translated    in   Braille. 
Lessons  will  begin  on  Feb.  2.  will  be 
held    twice    a    week    on    Wednesday 
and,     Saturday      mornings     at      Red 
Cross  headquarters  and  those  inter- 
ested   are   asked    to    enroll    at   once 
Mrs.    .    B.    Hurd,    chairman    of    the 
committee     announced     that     there 
would   be   10   lessons   and   enrollment 
should  be  made  before  Feb.  1.     Any 
of  the  following  committee  .members 
will    take   the    names    of    those   who 
want     to     take     the     lessons.     Mrs. 
];iii;iside    Winslow,   Mrs.   George  Hill 
MacLean,     Mrs.    Bruce    Fenn,     Mrs. 
Buckland,    Mrs.   E.   S.   Bronson,   Mrs. 
Homy  Mulce,  Mrs.  Florence  Bassett, 
Mrs.    Rudolph    Steinert,     Mrs.     John 
Desmond,    Mrs.    John   Otterson,   Miss 
Anna,  Sheehan  and  Mrs.  John  Comp- 
ton. 
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WARJjOTHERS  TO   HELP 

BLIND  SERVICE  MEN 

A    constructive   program   of   help   for 

^=tbe   men   who  were  in   the  service   and 

have  gone  blind  was  outlined  before  the 

War    Mothers    at    the   meeting    of   the 

Philadelphia   Chapter  at   the   southwest 

.  ™  corner  of  Locust  and  Camac  streets  by 

Red  Cross  to  Begin  Course  "Mother"  moo«  last  night  one  of  the 

•  -"  first  things   the  War  Mothers  will   try 

nf     T  eccniic     in    Ttrnillp  Vph   2  t0  do  for  the  men  is  t0  have  them 
L/eSbOrlb      III    OlUlllt        VU,  d    taugh(.  the  Braille  system)  or  reading  for 

the  blind. 

They  will  pay  $2  for  each  frame  and 
the  Red  Cross  will  supply  the  material 
for  each  Braille  set,  the  complete  form 
costing  from  $25  to  $100.  The  Philadel- 
phia Chapter  of  War  Mothers  now  has 
a  membership  of  350.  Of  these,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  get  100  to  pledge  themselves 
to  underwrite  the  fund  needed  for  put- 
ting this  idea  into  execution. 

Mother  Moore  explained  that  there 
were  400  blind  ex-service  men  to  be 
looked  after  in  this  district.  For  their 
benefit  a  community  meeting  will  be 
held  at  No.  1811  Walnut  street  tomor- 
row afternoon.  Another  organization  in- 
terested in  doing  something  for  the  blind 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  is  the  East- 
ern Star  Chapter,  which  meets  on  _th 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
163t^ArcIi  street,  she  said. 


Society  was  largely  represented 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Faculty 
club  when  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rider, 
librarian  for  the  blind  at  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington, 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  local 
Red  Cross  and  those  others  inter- 
ested. There  were  about  130  present. 
lZ.ff.  K.  G.  Buckland  presided  in- 
trod  cing  Mrs.  Rider  with  a  few 
well  chosen  sentences.  Mrs.  Rider 
spoke  on  the  Braille  method  of 
reading  for  the  blind,  explaining 
that  one  does  not  read  with  the  eye, 
but  with  the  mind  and  either  the 
finger  or  the  eye  or  the  ear  may  be 
the  organ  which  carries  the  reading 
matter  to  the  mind.  She  told  of  the 
great  cost  of  publishing  Brail'e 
books  and  urged  that  everyone  wi  o 
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To  Use  Braille  System 

The  Br  oik  Alphabet 
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HV   THE     IlLIMJ    IV     READING    BOOKS    FOR     WHICH    FINDS    AUK 
SOUGHT  BV   HKD    CHOSS 


Books  with  Raised  Dot  Al- 
phabet Expensive  and 
Require  Long  Time  to 
Prepare  —  Only  Few 
Publications  of  the  Kind 
In  Existence  and  More 
Needed. 


The  large  number  of  sold'ers  who 
were  blinded  in  the  war  has  made  more 
apparent  the  great  dearth  of  books 
written  for  the  blind,  and  in  order  to 
fill  this  want,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  launched  a  nation  wide  campaign. 
lous  to  the  end  of  the  war  little 
had  been  done  along  this  line,  and  the 
demand  for  books  for  the  blind  Is  still 
very  far  from  being  satisfied. 

"If  you   have   gazed   into  the   flaming 
dawn, 
And  in  that  gazing  felt  your  strength 
reborn  ; 
If   in   mere   seeing     half     your     life    is 
made — 
Then   think   of   those   who   can't     and 
lend  your  aid." 

Such  is  the  prayer  that  has  been 
written  by  one  of  the  great  host  of 
blinded  in  this  country  who  Lave  ap- 
pealed for  more  books  to  read.  Taa 
American  Red  Cross  heard  the  cry  and 
taken  up  the  work  of  supplying  thj 
want  of  books  for  the  blind  written  in 
the  system  in  universal  use  and  known 
lille. 

The  New  Haven  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross     held     a  meeting     at  the  Faculty 


club  on  Jan.  22  at  which  time  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Rider,  librarian  for  the  blind 
at  *.hc  Congressional  library  in  Wash- 
ington, told  of  the  need  for  books  in 
Braille.  A  committee  of  members  head- 
ed by  Mrs.  K.  G.  Buckland  commenced 
upon  plans  at  once  to  start  active  work 
in  New  Haven  with  the  purpose  of 
transcribing  books  into  Braille,  and 
ses  for  learning  the  system  are  now 
in  the  process  or"  formation. 

The  average  person  is  entirely  un- 
familiar as  to  the  meaning  of  Braille, 
and  the  great  necessity  for  the  women 
in  each  community  to  take  up  the  work. 
In  the  first  place  Braille  is  a  system  in 
which  six  raised  dots  placed  in  differ- 
ent formation  are  used  to  represent  the'" 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  was  invented 
i  Frenchman  who  has  given  it  his 
name,  and  has  been  found  to  be  tha 
easiest  system  extant  both  to  read  and 
to  write.  Blind  persons  are  easily 
taught  how  to  read  Braille  by  others 
among  the  blind  who  have  already 
mastered    it. 

The  reason  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 

books  for  the   blind   is   that  the  cost  of 

(printing    them    commercially    is    aimost 

prohibitive,    as    the   price   for   one   such 

book   often    runs  as  high   as   $400. 

By  means  of  what  is  known  as  a 
Braille  slate,  one  woman  can  •  by 
hand  transcribe  four  pages  of  Braille 
in  an.  Hour,  and  by  giving  her  own 
time  free,  cut  down  the  cost  of  a 
book  until  the  blind  may  eventually 
have  the  reading  matter  w*lH«ji  las 
been  so  long  denied  to  them.  AsTIts. 
Rider  said  when  she  spoke  to  the^Rcd 
Cross  members  here,  "it  is  a  work 
of  loo*."* 

The  remarkable  thing  about  tin 
hand-e.-nbossing  of  Braille  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
adequate  reading  matter  can  be  pro- 


vided for  the  blind.  Nearly  every- 
thing else  in  this  age  of  machinery 
can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply 
by  the  use  of  machines  that  turn  ou1 
the  finished  product  in  large  quanti- 
ties. But  science  has  not  yet  develop- 
ed  »  means  for  giving  books  to  the 
blind  that  can  take  the  place  of  th< 
work  done  by  the  hands  of  workers 
In  the  midle  ages  the  monks  in  theii 
isolate  donastries  lobored  at  writ- 
ing down  the  writing  of  the  learned 
men  that  had  gone  before.  Ther« 
was  no  other  means  available  ther 
before  the  advent  of  the  printing 
press,  and  to  them  we  must  giv< 
our  thanks  for  many  of  the  classics 
"that  have  come  down  to  us  frorc 
ancient   times. 

Again  we  have  come  to  a  period  in 
the  world's  progress  whf  n  highly  im- 
portant work  can  be  done  best  bj 
hand,  and  the  women  who  serve  by 
supplying  reading  matter  for  th« 
blind,  are  performing  a  service  that 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Although 
most  of  the  hand-embossed  books  gc 
first  of  all  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
blinded  in  the  war,  they  also  will  he 
distrubuted  to  the  biind  ill  each  com- 
munity. Official  figures  show  that 
there  are  1,300  blind  in  Connecticut, 
and  200  in  New  Haven  alone.  Mrs 
Rider  said  that  there  were  less  thai: 
500  books  embossed  in  Braille  pro- 
duced during  the  past  year,  and  that 
only  from  four  to  six  blind  persons 
are  able,  because  of  the  slow,  turn- 
over, to  read  of  the  books  during  a 
year.  Most  of  the  books  written  in 
Braille  are  kept  at  the  New  York 
Public  library,  the  Congress 
library,  or  the  Perkins  Institute  fni 
the  Blind  from  which  they  are  mailed 
upon  request  to  blind  persons 
throughout    the    country. 
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Several  WomeiT  ' 
Making  Braille 
Reading  for  Blind 

The  instructive  talk  given  by  Miss 
Rose  Trainor  of  the  blind  .department 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
KduoatloH.WWJ  WffW!a|?rl!(ir  Salem, 
Is  bearing-  fruit,  in  that  ,a  large,  num- 
ber  of    Salem    women    are   how   learn- 

of   Miss   Trainor. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  vested 
day  morning  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms 
and  .was  most  interesting.  •  Inciden-. 
tally  Miss  Trainor  is  .  blind,  having 
been  .50  since  her  17th  year,  but  one 
would  ir.ot  know  it,  unit--.-;  told,  ■  so- 
efficient  has  she  become  in  handling 
lerself  and  the  subject  which  she<j 
teaches. 

Those  in  the  class  are  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Munger,   Miss  Elizabeth  Barker,    Mrs. 

3eorge  West,  Mrs.  Arthur    C.     "West, 

fiss  Jennie  Brooks,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 

:hiek.  Miss  Alice  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.  Peirson,  Mrs.  William 
Norther,  Mrs.  Charles  Carroll',.  Miss- 
Elizabeth  W.  Coggin,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Simpson,  Miss  Am  "Van  Dorn,  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Bell,  Miss  Rosefair  Kittredge, 
Mrs.    Charles   F.   Ropes. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  AID 
BLIND  WAR  VETERANS 

Twej*<ry-one    High    School    Pupils   to 
^cStudy    Braille  Transcription 

'Mventy-one  pupils  at  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  Junior  High  School.  Fifty -fourth 
street  and  Warrington  avenue,  mem- 
bers of  a  class  for  the  transcription  of 
books  into  Braille  for  hlir^  war  vet- 
erans, held  their  first  meeting  yester- 
day in  the  school  building; 

The  class  was  organized  by  Miss 
Anna  Black,  a  teacher,  who  recently 
Completed  a  course  in  Braille  transcrip- 
tion at  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  j 
Miss  Black  supplied  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary equipment  at  her  '>\vn  ex- 
pense. Additional  equipment  is  to  he 
purchased  with  funds  collected  by 
students. 

A  new  class-  in  Braille  transcription, 
which- opened  last  Tuesday  at  Bed  Cross 
headquarters,  is  in  need  of  voU 
it  was  announced 


SCHOO>  PUPILS  TRANSCRIBE 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


first  group  of  "igh  school  stu- 
dents  in  the  city  to  undertake  the  tran- 
scription of  books  into  Braille  for  blind 
war  veterans  met  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Anna  H.  Shaw  Junior  High 
School,  Fifty-fourth  street  and  Warring- 
ton avenue,  where  they  are  pupils. 
Twenty-one  rirls  and  boys  have  organ- 
ized a  oermanent  Braille  class  which 
will  be  fully  equipped  -luring  the  pres- 
ent high  school  year,  and  left  as  an  in- 
stitution to  be  maintained  by  the  suc- 
cessive classes   that   enter  school. 

Interest  in  the  work  for  blind  soldiers 
tvas  aroused  in  the  school  by  Miss  Anna 
Black,  a  teacher  whe  completed  a  course 
n  Braille  transcription  at  the  Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  No.  1610  Locust  street. 
Mrs.  William  Porter,   who  is  in   charge 
vt  the  Red  Cross  classes  which  meet  at 
chapter  headquarters  each  Tuesday,  will 
co-operate  with  Miss  Black  in  establish- 
ing Braille  work  in  the  high  school. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1924 

The  blind  soldier — 

who  helps  him? 

Being;  blind  from  birth  is  misfor- 
tune enough.  But  a  happy  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  sunshine,  then  the 
war  and  blindness. — that's  the  great- 
er tragedy.  The  lot  of  the  blind  sol- 
dier is  the  more  pitiful  because  of 
the  memories  of  a  happy  past. 

The  bleakness  of  long  hours  of 
inaction  without  books  to  while  away 
the  time,  or  some  one  to  read  aloud,> 
is  being  lessened  by  a  worthy  Red 
Cross   service. 

This  service  is  the  transcribing  Of 
books  into  Braille — a  process  which 
raises  the  characters  so  that  whole 
books   can  be   read   by  the  touch. 

681 5  pages  were  transcribed  by 
Boston  volunteers  last  year.  At  the 
Library  of  Congress  each  page  was 
proof-read  and  bound  into  a  book. 
The  completed  books  were  then  sent 
to  the  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Baltimore.  Here  the  blinded 
men  use  them  daily. 

Braille — a  service  which  brightens 
the  lives  of  blinded  veterans. 

Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter 
AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 

73  Newbury  St. 


RED  CROSS  MONTHLY  REPORT 

SHOWS  MUCH  ACTIVITY 


lev-administrative  committee  of 
the  Madison  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  Monday  evening,  at  which 
time  reports  from  standing  commit- 
tees were  read. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Schenck  of  Green 
Hill  road  reported  for  the  production 
department,  stating  that  the  work  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  Porto  Rico  was  com- 
pleted and  sent  forward,  with  the  help 
of  the  Florham  Park  production  de- 
partment. Recently  a  hurried  call 
from  Washington  was  answered  and 
131  garments  were  shipped  for  relief 
work  in  Greece. 

The  Home  Service  Department  re- 
ported that  14  soldier  cases  are  being 
regularly  cared  for.  It  will  he  of  in- 
terest to  learn  of  the  fine  work  done 
by  the  Braille  class,  which  has  put 
the  Communion  Service  into  Braille 
as  well  as  primers  for  the  American 
school  in  Alexandrapoul.  Thirty-six 
stories  from  school  hooks  forjyyjd 
classes  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  htff^Deen 
-> » WH*PfT:welve  chapters  from  "Dr. 
Nye  of  Ostahle"  and  the  story  "The 
Great  Quest"  is  being  transcribed. 

Mrs.  Sherman  W.  Ford,  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Braille  work 
and  faithful  and  efficient,  has  found  It 
necessary  to  resign,  and  Miss  Suzanne 
Martin  has  been  elected  as  successor. 
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Volunteers  to  Transcribe 
Books  for  Blind  Sought 


An  appeal  for^TOmTeers,  men  and 
women,  to  transcribe  books  for  the 
blind  was  made  yesterday  by  Miss 
Madeline  S.  Loomis,  volunteer  direc- 
tor of  the  Braille  department,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  At  present  Miss  Loomis 
has  forty  volunteers  transcribing  cur- 
rent literature  for  the  500  blind  vet- 
erans of  the  world  war,  after  which 
the  books  oan  be  used  br  the-  TOO, -000 
civilian  blind.  " The  Covered  Wagon," 
by  Emerson  Hough,  and  "When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  by 
Charles  Major,  are  being  transcribed 
now  by  Chicago  men.  Ten  persons 
are  working  on  the  "  Education  of 
Henry    Adams,"    which    will    be    com- 


Cr 
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CHANCE  OFFERED 
TO  HELP  BLIND 

Vj  v  

Red   Cross   Wants   Workers   To   Make 
Braille  Books 


The  Franklin  county  chapter  Am- 
erican lied  Cross  has  received  a  re- 
st from  the  New  England  head- 
quarters for  volunteers  to  do 
Braille  transcribing  to  provide  read- 
ing matter  for  the  soldiers  who  lost 
their  sight  during  th-e  war,  and  who 
are  now  learning  to  read  through 
this  method.  The  Braille  system  of 
dots  embossed  on  paper  has  proved 
one  of  the  easiest  methods  by  which 
the  blind  may  be  taught  to  read.  The 
reading  material  of  this  kind  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  is  not 
wholly  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
!of  the  soldiers,  and  in  many  chap- 
iters of  the  Red  Cross,  groups  of  wo- 
ren  have  taken  up  this  work. 
At  the  Evergreen  school 
blind,  a  government  institution, 
many  veterans  are  learning  to  see 
without  eyes,  to 'walk  literally  by 
faith,  to  read  by  touch;  in  short  they 
are  living  normal  lives  under  wholly 
changed  conditions.  It  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  a  man,  newly 
blind,  to  read  with  his  fingers,  and 
it  is  therefore  most  essential  that, 
when  taught,  he  should  have  some- 
thing that  he  cares  to  read,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  attempting 
to  increase  the  available  supply  of 
reading  matt- 

The  work  of  transcribing  is  easily 
learned  and  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Pierce, 
secretary  of  the  Franklin  county 
chapter,  will  be  very  glad  tq  assist 
e  desiring  to  take  up,  tl  e  work, 
in  directing  them  where  t<  secure 
the  necessary  instructions  and  ma- 
terial. The  work  has  made  a  great 
appeal  to  invalids  in  many  places  and 
it  is  thought  that  many  shut-ins^m 
this  vicinity  as  well  as  thdsv  in  per- 
fect health  will  be  glad  of  this  oxy 
nortunity  of  giving  assistance  to  Jme 
blind.  y 


-'*r»V»».p- '  \.  ta.,     Pa,.,   I  y>- y-^u-r  e-r- 


according  to  an  announcement  made 
jesterday  by  Mrs.  Walter  Price  chair- 
man of   the  Braille   committee of  the 

n JpbJS  "rr?»eement  provides  that,  (ho 
(Pages  of  Braille  written  by  Junior 
.League  memh.-r,  «  in  ,,„  turned  over  to 
the  Ked  Cross  for  proof-reading  and 
correction.  The  Braille  work  done  by 
the   league   w   carried    on    in    the    bcad- 

rected  transcriptions,  together  with  the 
Braille1  work  of  Red  Cross  VolunfeerR 
will  be  forwarded  to  Washington  where 
he  pages  wdl  be  shellacked  and  bound 
in  volumes  for  the  use  of  blind  former 
service  men  and  sightless  persons 
everywhere  in  the  country. 


J  ^     vt 


the  new  order  announced  by  her  Sat- 
urday that  all  Braille  transcribing 
done  by  members  of  the  Jnion  League 
in  the  headquarters,  1305  Locust 
street,  for  national  distribution  will 
be  carried  on  hereafter  under  the  di- 
rectlon  of  the  Ked  Cross. 

Provision  is  made  under  the  new 
regulatjpn  that  the  pages  of  Braille 
written  by  Junior  League  members 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  profreading  and  correction.  The 
Braile  work  of  Red  Cross  volunteers 
and  corrected  transcriptions  will  be 
forwarded  to  Washington,  where 
pages  will  be  shellacked  and  bound 
In  volumes  for  the  use  of  blind  ex- 
service  men  and  sightless  people 
thruout  the  country. 


Bree^^j/,^,.^         )f. 
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Work^one  Here  Will  Be  Forwarded 
\j,  *o  Washington. 

Braille  transcribing  done  by  members 
or  the  Junior  League  for  sectional  dis- 
tribution will  be  carried  on  hereafter 
under  the  direction  0,  the  Red  Cross, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  yes- 
terday by  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  chairman 
of  the  Braille  Committee  of  the  South- 
eastern  CffffflW""* 

This  arrangement  provides  that  the 
pages  of  Braille  written  by  Junior 
League  members  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  for  proof  reading  and  cor- 
rection. The  Braille  work  done  by  the 
League  is  carried  on  at  No.  1305  Locust 
street.  The  corrected  transcriptions,  to- 
gether with  the  Braille  work  of  Red 
fross  volunteers,  will  be  forwarded  to 
N  asbington.  where  the  pages  will  be 
shellacked  and  bound  in  volumes  for  the 
tt«e  of  blind  ex -sex  vice  men  and  sightless 
People,    -mmr        ^~ 

r^taete.^hni. .  Pa- .,  tip,  Jtvn^Tn-an,- 
Ma*-<sK  30,    1-1  ^>t_ 
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CLASSES  IN  BRAILLE 

WRITING  FOR  BLIND 

/ . •■■«*•■* 

d  Cross  Asks   Volunteers  to  As- 
sist in  Preparing  Raised  Type  for 
National  Distribution 


Red 


RED  CROSSjAIDS  BLIND 

Transcrib/W  o//#raille  Work  for  For- 
mer SfcVvic/ Men  to  Be  Handled 

Braille  transcribing  done  by  members 
of  the  Junior  League  for  national  dis- 
tribution  will  be   carried   on    ber< 
under  the  direction  of  the  Red   Cross 


New  classes  for  volunteers  in 
Braille  trarhscriptlon  will  open  this 
Tuesday  In  the  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  following,  according  to  ar- 
rangements made  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Price,  chairman  of  the  Braille  com- 
mittee of  the  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter  of  ihe  Red  Cr 

This     arrangement     was     mad. 
Mrs.  Price  in  order  to  keep  volunteer 
workers  together  in  their  work  under 


A  series  of  exhibits  and  demon- 
strations, in  which  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  chapters  will  take  a 
fading  part  and  which  will  picfure 
he  work  of  the  American  Red  (Toss 
throughout  eastern  and  sou 
New  York,  will  be  a  new  feature  of 
the  second  regional  bohl  ,r  the 

Red  Cross  since  the  war.  which  will 
Th,?"  w   £pri1  14"ln  the  ballroom  of 

•  000  Ha  dOrf-Ast0r|a-  More  th*n 
-,000  delegates  and  volunteers  are 
expected   to  attend. 

How  the  Red  Cross  rural  nurse 
works  ir,  country  districts,  the  maT 
of  Braille  books  for  the  i.ij.„i  ,~ 
writers''  operated  by  blinTT^irbT 
new  methods  in  occupational  therapy 
which  are  aiding  the  recovery  of  dis- 
abled war  veterans,  and  the  work  of 
negro  home  nursing  volunteers  in  the 
Haiem    district   will    be   among   the 

^nibltST  ,  T1\c  16th  Inf-  Band  ofOv- 
3  Island  will  play.  "^ 


WA,skvYigrcm,^.C.,    gfcj 
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Scores   Volunteer    LU  '  i'llllsli    Books 
I~y}       in  Braille. 

Scores  of  woman  government  work- 
ers reported  last  night  as  volum 
to  shellac  the  books  of  Braille  for  the 
war  blind  at  the.  meeting  of  the  cleri- 
cal corps  or  'the  District  Chapt 
the  American  Red  Cross  headquarters, 
111  Jackson   plai  e. 

The  books  have  been  made  by  mem. 
bers  of  the  corps  under  supervision  of 
Miss  Anna  C.  Kaerper,  chairman  of 
the  unit.  The  shellac  work  requires 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Braille 
work  and  .skill  can  be  attained  in  a. 
shor>    time. 

.Miss   Koerper  stated   thai   .-till   , 
fled  for  ihi*  po 
i,.      u      Blincl 
i  omen     who    ■ 

i  ■      da 

ers.     All  the  t 

lited   to  the  worker  as  volunti 
><of  the  District  I  'haptei 
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Volunteers  Needed 
to  Open  Up  S{ufflight 


In  the  meantime  hand  work  Is  the 
reliance  of  the  friends  of  the  blind. j 
The  publishers  are  sympathetic 
with  this  movement,  and  Alfred  A.'; 
Knopf  has  released  the  copywrlghts 
for  one  of  Joseph  Hergesheimer's 
books  and  also  one  of  Willa  Cather's, 
In  order  that  the  blind  may  read  the 
same  works  read  by  readers  of  The 
Eagle. 


in 


Vi 

itl 
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Land  of  Shadows W 


AN  appeal  for  the.. blind  must 
always  arouse  responserroml 
BfOoklynites.  These  cheerful 
victims  of  a  dark  and  blighting  fate. 
poke  about  in  the  cubbyholes  of 
memory,  and  anything  to  brighten] 
Up  recesses  of  the  mind  and  to  aid 
them  to  approximate  reality  in  a 
world  .forever  decorated  with  black 
Shadows  is  something  well  done. 

Ordinarily  this  corner  of  criticism, 
observation  and  irrelevant  meander- 
ings  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Cushing'3 
music  and  the  authors  of  the  day, 
but  I  have  received  an  appeal  from 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  which  asks  fof  no 
money  and  is  altogether  deserving. 
The  blind  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 
And  it  concerns  books.  The  New 
1f0rk  Public  Library  has  provided 
equipment  and  a  room  in  which 
volunteers  may  work  on  Braille,  with 
the  object  of  adding  to  the  meager 
list  of  books  n6w  available  for  the 
eOple  in  black  shadows.  Braille  is 
a  raised  type  system.  The  blihd  read 
it  by  running  their  sensitive  fingers 
over  the  page.  Any  one  who  has 
Seen  a  sightless  man  or  woman 
running  his  fingers  over  the  pages 
of  One  of  these  books  in  a  public 
library  and  has  noticed  the  escstatic 
appreciation  lighting  the  wistful 
face  of  the  reader  will  recognize  that 
the  good  work  of  extending  the 
province  of  literature  in  Braille  is 
something  to  be  pursued  with  dili- 
gence. 

*  •  * 

MOST  Braile  is  now  done  by  band 
in  this  country.  The  cost  of 
making  plates  is  considerable 
and  funds  for  such  work  are  negli- 
gible. Only  about  200  words  can  be 
printed  on  one  page,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  size  of  the  raised  characters. 
A  device  is  being  perfected  which 
will  eventually  enable  the  patient 
worker  picking  out  the  story  to  use 
his  work  as  a  matrix  for  about  half 
a  dozen  copies.  This  will  speed  up 
the  work  of  bringing  literature  into 
the  cloisters  from  which  sunlight 
has  been  shut  out.  At  the  same  time. 
several  libraries  at  one  time  may 
have  the  same   title  on   its  shelves. 


HAT  is  now  urgently  needed  is 
a  volunteer  movement  to 
avail  itself  of  the  facilities 
offered  in  various  libraries  to  learn 
and  to  print  Braille.  As  I  have  said, 
the  cost  of  building  up  a  book  for 
the  blind  is  almost  prohibitive  com- 
mercially. The  women  of  England 
have  been  making  Braille  for  years, 
and  Queen  Mary  is  a  devoted  worker 
In  this  field.  They  have  surmounted 
trade  costs  by  spending  some  of 
their  leisure  in  this  service. 

The  blind  in  many  cases  are  now 
being  made  self-supporting,  a  change 
from  their  lot  in  the  past  which  stirs 
them  to  deepest  gratitude.  They(  make 
excellent  students  of  massage,  oste- 
opathy, physiology,  anatomy  and 
salesmanship.  The  time  has  long 
Since  past  when  the  only  avenues 
open  to  the  blind  for  a  chance  to 
become  less  dependent  on  others  lay 
In  the  making  of  brooms  and  the 
tuning  of  pianos. 


The     section 
Auxiliary  of  the 
lurgical  Engineers 

'^»terest  women  alj 
In    the    campaign 


the      Women's 

ing  and   Metal- 

stitute  plans  to 

ver  the  country 

to    increase    the 


Braille  libraries  available.  It  is 
hoped  not  only  to  swell  the  number 
of  textbooks  but  also  to  give  the 
blind  people  more  interesting  litera- 
ture to  read.  Imagination  is  a  great 
solace  to  those  who  no  longer. see. 
They  take  in  musical  plays  and  opera 
with  a  discerning  relish  few  of  us 
who  see  can  claim.  But  it  is  in  the 
world  of  books  that  even  those  pos- 
sessing sight  may  lose  themselves 
and  .ease  their  minds  from  their 
troubles  in  the  excitement  of  make- 
believe.  The  Women's  Auxiliary  ha« 
this  always  before  it  in  making  its 
appeal.  The  love  for  romance, 
visions  and  spirit  of  play  do  not  fade 

out  with   sight. 

*  »  » 

A  PAGE  of  Braille  requires  from 
15  to  30  minutes  to  make.  An 
average  book  runs  to'  about  500 
pages.  But  while  the  Braille  maker 
is  patiently  laboring  with  her  book- 
making  she  may  bear  in  mind  the 
care  and  affection  that  the  old  book 
copiers  put  into  their  work  back  in 
the  days  before  the  printing  press 
with  movable  type.  In  those  dark 
centuries  of  the  world's  history  the 
old    clerks     were      the     pioneers    of 


modern  literature.  And  in  these  en- 
lightened times  the  volunteer  work- 
ers in  Braille  are  an  advance  guard 
bringing  sunshine  and  happiness  to 
thousands  in  whom  the  light  of  day 
has  sunk  behind  an  everlasting  hill- 
top. 

This  campaign  asks  for  no  sub- 
scriptions, and  volunteers  will  be 
welcomed  for  their  zeal  alone.  The 
workroom  is  at  the  Public  Library, 
5th  avo.  and  42d  St.  Already  many 
have  signed  up  and  more  should 
join.  Bringing  rays  from  Parnassus 
into  curtained  lives  is  a  noble  un- 
dertaking, and  for  every  page  turned 
out  by  the  neophyte  in  Braille 
hundreds  will  pay  her  daily  bless- 
ings though  she  may  never  mee 
unseer\gLnd  unseeing  ware 

TURRIE 


liberty  at  Their 
Finger-Tips 

Braille     "Books      Are      the     Medium 

Through    Which    Blind    Vision 

What  They  Canaafc£ee. 


HOW  often  w%  hear  women  speak  of 
being  bored,  who  wish  they  'had 
something  to  do,  something  to 
take  them  out  of  themselves,  something 
to  make  them  forget  their  troubles — to 
make  them  feel  of  more  importance  in 
the  world. 

Women  who  feel  like  that  have  prob- 
ably never  even  heard  of  making  Braille 
manuscripts  for  the  blind.  Ever  in- 
creasing numbers  or  women  here  and 
abroad  are  finding  just  the  solace,  or 
just  the  pleasure  they  desire  in  the  work 
of  embossing  the  tiny  dots  which  the 
blind  read  with  their  finger  tips. 

There  Is  a  fine  spirit  among  the 
women  who  give  of  their  spare  time 
copying  stories  from  magazines  or  book? 
into  the  little  dots  of  Braille.  The  blind 
these  dots  with  their  fingers.  Thert 
is  a  charm  about  Braille  transcribing,  a 
fascination  unsurpassed  by  other  handi- 
work for  those  who  make  the  dots  BO 
fraught  with  meaning  for  their  blind 
friends. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  the  room  for 
the  blind  in  your  public  library?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  blind  person,  book  In 
lap,  busily  following  with  finger  tips  tho 
raised  characters  on  the  page  before 
him?  The  lines  on  those  pages,  made, 
possibly,  by  a  volunteer  transcriber, 
carry  the  blind  reader  to  an  enchanted 
world,  where  he  is  not  conscious  of  his 
loss  of  liberty  through  his  sightlessness 
As  they  copy  the  stories  into  the 
Braille  characters,  the  transcribers 
themselves  are  transported  to  the 
author's  realm,  whether  it  be  the  phan- 
tastlo  background  of  an  Arabian  Night 
Tale  or  the  realistic  field  of  the  natural- 
ist. There  Is  a  lack  of  books  for  the 
adult  blind  on  practically  every  subject. 


Books  on  vocational  guidance  are  In  de- 
■.  by  the  blind  who  desire  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world  side  by  s  » 
with  seeing  people.  They  would  like 
books  on  massage,  anatomy,  physiology, 
manshlp.  ... 

lunteers  like  to  write   Braille 
on   a    machine,   somewhat   like   a   type- 
Most    women    prefer    to    write 
lie  on  a  slate.     This   slate  is   about 
e    Inches  long  and  may.  be  held  in 
,p  or  rested  on  a  table.     The  slate 
has  a  metal  guide,  with  depressions  for 
the  dot3  of  the  Braille  system.     The  dots 
are  made  with  a  stylus,  a  punchlike  in- 
strument,     two     inches     long,     with     a 
wooden  handle  that  fits  the  hand  com- 
fortably.    The  embossing  of  the  dots  is 
done   on   paper,   a   sheet  at   a  time,   not 
unlike     certain     embroidering,     in     the 
in    of   needlework.     The   women   of 
last  who  wove  tapestries  that  have 
beautified    the    world,    accomplished    no 
more  than  the  women  of  to-day  who  are 
patiently  at  work  embossing  dots  for  the 
blind     to    read.     The    blind    themselves 
contributed  much  to  the   world   of 
seeing   people  as   composers,   musicians, 


Ltors.     A   large   number   of   women 

who   are   blind,    with   twenty-four  hour| 

their  hands,  are  glad  to  learil 

new    patterns    for    sweaters,     nev^ 

purling. 

len   Keller  says  that  the  burden  ot 

iind  Is  not  their  blindness  but  their 

women    from    coast 

to  coast.  North  and  South,  :ire  embossing 


.  ._.., 


Mrs.  Walter  Lyle  Jordan. 

Organizer    of    volunteers    to    make 

books    for    the    blind. 

dots  on  paper — they  are  making  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  Braille  for  the  blind  to 
trace  with  their  fingers — that  they  may 
be  relieved  of  a  few  hours  of  loneliness 
,and  Idleness. 

A  dozen  members  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  who 
have  contributed  of  their  spare  time  dur- 
ing  the   last   year   have    sent  ten   short 


stories  to  the  blinded  soldiers  at  Ever- 
green Hospital,  near  Washington,  and 
others  to  the  New  York  Public  Library 
for  the  civilian  blind.  The  room  for  the 
blind  at  the  New  York  Public  Library- 
serves  an  average  of  125  blind  readers 
a  day.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
auxiliary,  one  a  young  Vassar  girl,  have 
transcribed  "Jungle  Peace,"  by  Willian 
Beebe.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  when  it  Is  not  cir 
dilating  among  the  blind  of  severa 
States. 

Volunteers  are  being  welcomed  every 
day  at  the  rooms  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  libraries  and  at  local  Red  Crost 
:hapters.    as  well  as   by  correspondence 

ie  Library  of  Congress. 
'  The  sixteen  local  sections  of  the  A.  I 
,T.  E.  through  the  country  will  furnish 
nformation  to  applicants  as  to  how 
hey  may  obtain  instruction  in  Braille. 
The  New  York  section  of  this  organi- 
zation will  teach  members  of  the  aux- 
iliary by  mail,  if  there  is  no  teaching 
Icenter  in  their  own  vicinity. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  will 
1  provide  equipment  and  a  room  In  which 
to  work  for  volunteers  who  desire  to 
learn  Braille.  The  teacher  will  likewise 
be  available.  Women  with  hours  to 
spare  are  invited  to  call  at  the  library 
and  register.  Busy  lives  are  happy 
lives,  alike  for  those  that  have  eyes 
that  see  and  for  those  that  see  wit" 
their  tftS 


,S«li»>yyv  >  M^^3..    Xc/.'-rs. 


who  were  blinded  in  the  World  war. 
There  have  been  as  high  as  400  sight- 
less men  quartered  there,  although 
the  number  varies  from  time  to  I 
through  discharges,  reassignments 
and  other  causes.  When  this  school 
is  finished  with  a  book,  it  is  sent  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton from  which  it  is  loaned  free  to 
any  blind  person  in  the  United  States. 
Ordinarily  the  requests  from  blind 
persons  in  the  state  which  transcribed 
the  book,    are   honored   first. 

In  the  March  report  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  book  just  finished  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  West  of  this  city,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  books  receive'5 
within  the  preceding  month.  Mrs 
West's  book  was  "The  Piper,"  bj 
Mrs.    Josephine    Preston   Peabody. 

i  <\  %-+  - 
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SALEM  WOMEN'S 
FINE  WORK  AT 
BRAILiJRIIING 

Eight  Local  Volunteers  Play- 
ing Conspicuous  Part  in  This 
Branch  of  Red  .  Cross  for 
Blind  Soldiers 

Playing  a  large  part  in  the  Red 
Cross  work  in  this  city  is  the  braille 
writing  which  is  befng  done  by  eFglrt- 
Salem  women.  For  two  years  these 
women  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  copying  of  books  in  braille,  that 
the  soldiers,  blinded  in  the  World 
war,  although  deprived  of  sight,  need 
not  be  without  reading  matter.  Sev- 
eral books  have  already  been  made 
by  the  local  women  who  are  working 
continually.  However,  it  takes  maney 
hours  of  work  stretching  over  periods 
I  of  several  months  to  make  a  book  in 
bailie    in    the   raised    type. 

This  part  of  the  Red  Cross  work  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  newest,  but  vol- 
unteers have  turned  out  more  than 
3000  volumes  of  braille  the  past  year. 
This  does  not  mean  that  number  of 
books,  as  they  are  of  necessity  very 
bulky  and  an  ordinary  novel  may  run 
into  five  or  six  braille  volumes. 

When  a  new  braille  book  is  finished 
by  a  chapter,  it  is  sent  to  the  Ever- 
green School  for  ♦*"* P-lir^r  main- 
tained by  the  government  near  Bal- 
timore,   Md.,    to   care   for   the    soldiers 


MORE  SPM&OBTA1NED 
£  /TO  AID  BUND  VETS 

Red  Cross  Auds  Braille   Writers   to 

Classes  With  250 

Enrolled 


So  rapidly  has  the  work  of  the 
jSoutheastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  progressed 
in  the  instruction  of  blind  war  veter- 
ans in  Braille  transcription  that 
greater  accommodations  were  made 
necessary,  and  clashes  were  opened  in 
the  new  headquan-rs,  1606  Locust 
street,  Tuesday.  Additional  rooms  ob- 
tained have  been  equipped  with  Braille 
writers  and  other  paraphernalia. 

In  the  last  month,  it.  was  announced 
at  the  classes,  fourteen  books  have 
been  transcribed  into  Braille  by  vol- 
unteers attending  Ked  Cross  classes 
organized  by  the  chapter.  According 
to  Mrs.  Walter  airman  of  the 

raill  eeommittee,  this  means  that  a 
total  of  683  pagf.s  of  raised  lettering 
have  been  'oonvciiy  transcribed  and 
to  the  elepartment  of  the  blind  in 
Washington,  -where  ihe  pages  will  be 
shellacked  for  preservation. 

Since    the   work   started   in   this 

February,   Mrs.    Price  said,   2.">0  of 
the  blind  pupils  have  joined  the  class- 
es.    Many  of  these  have  been  sent   by 
to    learn    I  ranscri  p 
i  la      01  ga  ntee    new    - 
I  heir  local  groups. 


» 
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SEEKS  IS 


Registration  of  Volunteers 

to  Transcribe  Books 

Opens  Tomorrow. 


[ANY    CLASSES 


(ration  of  vlunteers  to  teach 
those  who  can  see,  to  transcribe  books 
for  the  blind  to  read,  will  be  begun  to- 
morrow in  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  George  Phelps  Rose,  chairman 
of  the  Chapter's  volunteer  personnel 
committee,  who  issued  the  call  for 
volunteers,  says  that  classes  will  be 
started  in  September,  but  that  the 
volunteers  are  need  now  and  particu- 
larly club  women  and  the  women  who 
are  members  of  aid  societies  of  the 
various  churches. 

The  braille  system  of  helping'  the 
blind  to  read  will  be  used.  It  costs  $5 
a  thousand  words  to  have  books  tran- 
scribed or  stereoptyped  as  it  is  called 
when  the  word  is  not  done  by  volun- 
teers. The  braille  system  of  tran- 
scription, it  is  assured,  is  not  difficult 
to  learn.  The  blind  read  by  use  of  | 
the  braille  system  by  simply  passing 
the  first  finger  over  dotes,  not  as 
large  as  a  pin  head,  upon  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  made.  The  blind 
understand  the  system  and  read  i 
rapidly  in  this  way.  To  obtain  the  ] 
advantage  of  the  seeing,  it  is  pur- 
posed here  to  transcribe  books  and 
articles  in  periodicals  to  help  the 
blind. 

Library  Gives  Room. 

Ah  an  aid  to  the  work  the  Car- 
negie Library  will  give  a  room  and 
also  will  bind  the  books,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  braille  system,  because 
the  transcribing  of  an  ordinary  book 
makes  a  very  large  volume,  Mrs. 
Rese   explained. 

The  teaching  of  the  classes  will  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  MJss  Lyde 
Kerr  Wilson  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Rose  expects  to  form  numer- 


ous classes  in  what  they  term  is  a 
most  worthy  undertaking  and  some- 
thing  new. 

Miss  Wilson  reports  that  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  figures  show  that 
the  average  number  of  blind  persons 
in  Allegheny  county  are  one  to  each 
1,000  persons,  which  means  approx- 
imately 1,185  in  Allegheny  county.  Of 
this  number  between  400  and  500  live 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  room  for  the  blind 
in  Carnegie  Library  serves  400  blind 
readers  a  month.  Last  year  7,86.9 
books  were  sent  out.  They  have  5aS 
books  in  revised  braille.  A  total  of 
1.233  revised  braille  books  were  sent 
out  of  Pittsburgh  and  618  sent  to 
readers  in  Pittsburgh  last  year. 

First  Class  Six  Years  Ago. 

Henry  Randolph  Latimer  of  Pitts- 
burgh, executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  volunteer  committee.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  to  esable  the  blind  to 
read  and  visited  Great  Britain  some 
years  ago  for  that  purpose.  The  sys- 
tematic education  of  the  blind  began 
only  about  100  years  ago. 

About  six  years  ago  the  first  class 
in  braille  graduated  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  members  of  this  class  were  Miss 
Euphemia  Bakewell,  Mrs.  George  Bis- 
sell,  Miss  Mary  Buckingham,  Miss 
Mary  Christie,  Miss  Jean  Dunn,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Elkins,  Miss  Mary  Kirby, 
Mrs.  Francis  LeMoyne,  Mrs.  Watson 
Marshall,  Miss  Ruth  Morey,  Miss 
Margaret  McFarland,  Miss  Mary  T. 
Morris,  Miss  Margaret  Owens,  Mrs. 
Frank  Nesbit,  Miss  Ruth  Newkirk, 
Miss  Agnes  Patterson,  Miss  G.  Ram- 
sey, Miss'  Elizabeth  Renshaw,  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Stone,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Scott, 
Miss  Marion  Schuman,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Schuman,  Miss  Frances  Wallace, 
Miss  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson,  Miss  Ruth 
Wishmeyer  and  Mrs.  Howard  Wood- 
head. 

At  New  Kensington  the  Red  Cross 
organized  a  braille  class  of  nine  in 
January,  1934,  and  a  night  class  com- 
posed of  girls,  in  March  of  this  year, 
under  the  Pittsburgh  Braille  Society. 
These  were  the  first  classes  in  braille 
to  be  organized  in  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  members  of  the  "Volunteer 
Braille  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
are:  Miss  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  H.  P.  Dilworth,  vice  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Albert  Petti  t,  Miss  Jane 
Mercer  Kerr,  Miss  Grace  Kelly,  Miss 
Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Francis  Le  Moyne 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Braille  Society; 
Miss  Marion  Parker  Whittaker  of  the 
blind  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library;  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind: 
R.  H.  Latimer  of  the  Pennsylvan 
Association   for   the   Bli 
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Braille  Class. 

The  Braille   Class  has  done 
lent  work  under  Miss  Robbins,  who 
will  give  the  detailed  report. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Henry  Shriver 
has  received  special  mention  and  com- 
ment from  Headquarters  and  a  spe- 
cial notice  of  it  was  printed  in  the 
Courier.  This  is  the  second  time 
Mrs.  Shriver's  work  has  received 
special  mention  for  her  Red  Cross 
work,  once  for  her  knitting  and  again 
for  her  Braille  transcribing. 

Duriug  the  Conference  on  Volun- 
teer Service  held  in  Washington  in 
February  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
Chapters  to  pay  for  their  proof  read- 
ing. 

The  few  blind  people  employed  for 
this  work  were  swamped  with  the 
#mount"xa*n,9aa  of  them  and  reports 
on  finished  manuscripts  were  very 
Blow  in  reaching  the  Braille  worker. 

There  were  then  32  people  taking 
the  proofreading  course  and  most  of 
them  are  now  employed  doing  this 
work.  It  is  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Rider  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  and  this  is  assurance 
that  it  will  be  done  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner. 

This  refers  to  books  completed, 
only. 

The  cost  will  not  be  great,  the 
minimum  charge  per  page  is  but  two 
cents  and  the  maximum  three  cents. 

If  the  book  is  one  of  300  pages, 
at  tbe  maximum  price,  it  will  cost 
but  ?oroo. 


j>ale>vu  ,  Ma^SS.,  JY«.w^_ 
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LOCAL  BRAILLE 
WORKERS  GET 
CERTIFICATES 

^^  

Women  in  Transcribing  of 
Stories  for  the  Blind  Re- 
ceive Recognition;  Splen- 
did Work  Accomplished 

After  the  war  the  National  Red 
Cross  discovered  that  the  more  than 
100,000  blind  persons  in  the  U.  S.  had 
comparatively  little  reading  matter. 
Two  years  ago  a  call  was  sent  out  for 
volunteer  classes  for  the  study  of  re- 
vised Braille,  which  met  with  re- 
sponse in  many  branches.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Salem  class  who  have 
received      certificates     as     accredited  ' 


Of       I  I 

and 
phine 

"Silas    Mar- 


scrlbera   are'  Miss   Jenny   Brooks. 

Fell.  T.    T.     Mung 

Marl 

:i  Smith. 
rthur  Wi 

on,"    Vis, 
JL  in"      in 
'j^^Tian. 

If     of     Gubbia, 
ly   -Marks; 
Maud     I>iver; 

Hot ;    "The  mutineers," 
"While 
ay,"     Mrs.     Poultney 
"The    durable    satisfactions 
Charles    W.    Eliot;      "On    to 
G.  Lee  Dickson;    "The  gold- 
Kenneth     Graham;      "The 
in,"  Eleanor  H.  Porter; 
en  platypus,"  Ellis  Par- 
ens   from   "Brown- 
ms;     "The   bab   ballads,"   W. 
Quinlvere"     and      "The 
ng   of  Arthur."   Tennyson;     "Mr. 
Zlrkel    and    the    ruhtless   Rose   Amy," 
irrison;      "The    col- 
onels  opera   cloak,"    No   Name   series; 
London;    "Rab  and 
Dr.       John      Brown; 
■  er,"       John       Buchan; 
Jonathan     papers,"     Elizabeth 
"Bag-,      baggage      and 
rlia     Stratton      Parker; 
ltemporaries," 
tt;      "Damaged      souls," 
iappy    prince" 
iiing     King,"      Oscar     Wilde; 
from     "Once     upon      a 
"    Richard    Harding   Davis;    "The 
other   fellow,"   F.   Hopkinson   Smith. 
These  are  sent  in  sheets  to  Wash- 
in,   D.    C.,   where   they  are  proof- 
ulind    workers,    covered    with 
and    bound    in    books.      They 
to  libraries  all  over  the 
blind. 

"i  '  "•--  Tirnill' 

will   be   formed   in   Salem   in   the 
All  persons  interested  In  joining 
lass    should    Inquire    of    Miss 
Obex,   chairman   of  Braille 
department,    Salem  branch   of  Ameri- 
can  Red  Cross. 
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NEW  PLAN  AIDS 
BLIND  VETERANS 
OFUVORLDWAR 

Work     Part     of     That     for 

Which   Helen   Keller  Will 

Speak  Here  Friday. 

nder- 
ir  the  develop- 

i. jetton  of  Braille  hooks 
oi  the  blind1.    The  Jer- 

ilinp   wiln 

Ihe  l  ning  Fonirn  in  the  even - 

ith  llekn  Keller,  the  famous  blind 


;deaf  woman,  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 

:  'the.' 
with    Edv  .    the   noted   blind 

violinist,  to  be  held  al  i 
lional    Church.    Fr 

\(l     i,  nil  I 

of  the  Worjd  War  than  th 
soldiers.  Their  courage  on  I 
field   is   nothing  compared   with   their 

ii  in  racing  life  handics 
by  blindness.   Ther  •  are  loyal  mi 
and   women    throughoul    the   countrj 
who  wanl    to   'in    something    For   the 
IbHnd   soldiers.    From   among    tl 

of  volunteei  ganiBed  to 

learn   to   transcribe   Braille.    Tin    wo- 
man   who   gits'   at    her    Braille     ■ 
copj  i  -  for  the  blind' 

nl.  is  a  new  picture  in  Red  Cross 
work.  Yel  these  women  have  had  •» 
\ital  pari  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
war  clinic. 

Vario  -  through- 

out the  countrj  have  organizi 
of  volunteers  for  transcribing  backs— 
fJhicas  -    the    first,   followed   by 

St.     Louis.    \\  i.     Provii 

and  Baltimore-  .ill  dping  splendid 
work.  II  is  estimated  that  one  I 
a  wee^  for  two  months  will  enable 
to  commence  transcribing;  and 
as  the  transcriber  becomes  more  pro- 
works  will  be  under- 
taken. Any  one  wishing  to  enroll  in 
tlus  course  should  make  application 
to  the  local  affice  of  Ihe  Hed 
chan 

[00,040    BLIND    FM.rtSONS. 

Approximately  100,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  states  an  shul  off  from 
written  communication  with  the  out- 
side  world,    They   have   no  means  of 
ing  the  brain  alert  unless  volun- 
read   to  them,  or  the> 
ipportunlty  of  getting  Braille 
id  type  to  read  Mir  iugh 
the  medium  of  sensitive  finger-tips. 

When  a  Braille  hook  is  finished  hv 
a  chapter,  and  printed  by  one  oi  the 
Braille  printing-  house-,  it  is  sei.l  to 
the    I  ool   for   the   Blind, 

maintained  by  Ihe  Government,  near 
Baltimore.  \fd„  to  care  for  t 
who  were  blinded  in  the  World  War. 
when  Evergreen  is  through  wiih  a 
hook,  it  is  sent  to  trie  Library  of  Con- 
Washington,  from  which  it 
is  loaned  free  to  any  blind  person 
in    the   United   States. 

During  the  week  ending  February 
10.  the  Library  of  Congress  stated 
that  more  new  Braille  volumes  has 
been  turned  in  than  ever  before  in  th< 
history  of  the  library.  This  r 
is  entirely  due.  a  \B  admitted,  to  the 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross  Braille 
workers  and  the  American  Found.. tior, 
for  the  Blind. 
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MAKE  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND. 

Many  nppDns  are^ejng  registered 
to  tike  up  braille  for  tHe^WflpiB^  of 
enallt:  mose  who  can  see  to  tran- 
scriber bowks  to  enable  the  blind  to 
read,  Mrs.  George  Phelps  Rose,  chair- 
man of  the  volunteer  personnel  divi- 
sion of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 


American  Red  Cross  announced  today. 
While  the  registrations  are  being 
taken  now,  the  classes,  Mrs.  Rose  says, 
will  not  be  started  until  September. 

The  classes  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson.  There 
Is  a  big  work  to  be  done,  and  every 
1,000  words  transcribed  by  volunteers 
will  save  $5.  The  Carnegie  Library 
will  bind  the  books  that  are  made. 
The  blind  read  braille  readily  by  pass- 
ing the  tip  of  the  first  finger  over  dots 
not  as  large  as  a  pin  head. 

Mrs.  Rose  is  anxious  to  have  club- 
women take  up  the  subject,  and  those 
women  who  are  interested  can  either 
call  Mrs.  Rose  at  her  home  in  Sewick- 
ley  or  communicate  with  her  through 
the  Pittsburgh  chapter  headquarters. 
in  the  ^amber  of  CommerceJjjii*ll!Jr 
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Red  Crosv  Starts  Kei 
tration  for  Braille 
Classes. 


in: 


STRUCTORS 

ANNOUNCED 


Registration  of  volunteers  to  teach 
those  who  can  see,  to  transcribe  books 
for  the  blind  to  read,  will  start  tomor- 
row in  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  George  Phelps  Rose,  chairman 
of  the  chapter's  volunteer  personnel 
committee,  who  issued  the  call  for 
volunteers,  says  that  classes  will  be 
operi  in  September,  but  that  the  vol- 
unteers are  needed  now,  and  particu- 
larly clubwomen  and  the  women  who 
are  members  of  aid  societies  of  the  va- 
rious churches. 

The  Braille  system  of  helping  the 
blind  to  read  will  be  used.  It  costs 
$5  per  1,000  words  to  have  books 
transcribed  or  stereotyped  when  the 
-work  is  not  done  by  volunteers.  The 
vBraille  system  of  transcription,  it  Is 
assured,  is  not  difficult  to  learn.  The 
blind  read  by  use  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem by  passing  the  first  finger  over 
dots  not  as  large  as  a  pin  head  upon 
the  paper.  To  obtain  the  advantage  of 
the  seeing,  it  is  purposed  to  transcribe 
books  and  articles  in  periodicals  to 
help  the  blind. 

As  an  aid  to  the  work  the  Carnegie 
Library  will  give  a  room  and  will  also 
bind  the  books,  in  accordance  with  the 
Braille  system,  because  the  transcrib- 
ing of  an  ordinary  book  makes  a  very 
large  volume,  Mrs.  Rose  explained. 

The  teaching  of  the  classes  will  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lyde 
Kerr  Wilson,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Rose. 

Miss  Wilson  reports  that  the  Instl- 


tutlon  for  the  Blind  figures  show  that 
the  average  number  of  Wind  persons 
in  Allegheny  county  are  1  to  each 
1,000  persons  which  means  approxi- 
In  Allegheny  county.  Of 
this  nun.  een   400  and  fOO  live 

in  Pittsburgh.  The  room  for  the  blind 
in  Carnegie  Library  serves  400<blind 
readers  a  month.  Last  year  7,869 
books  were  sent  out.  They  have  658 
books  In  revised  braille.  A  total  of 
1,233  revised  braille  books  were  sent 
out  of  Pittsburgh  and  618  sent  to  read- 
ers In  Pittsburgh  last  year. 

Henry  Randolph  Latimer  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  Is  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association- for 
the  Blind,  will  be  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  volunteer  committee.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  thl  establishment 
of  a  uniform  system  [to  enable  the! 
blind  to  read  and  visitefc  Great  Britain: 
some  years  ago  for  thai  purpose. 


ID.' 
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TO  TEACH  GLASSES 
IN  BBAILLE  SYSTEM 


As   a  number   of  persons  have   ex- 
pressA^fWir    desire    to    join    classes 
in     brMrl<Jk>eing    organized    by     the 
Pittsburgh    chapter   of    the   American 
Red  Cross   for   the   purpose  of  trans- 
cribing books  by  those  who  can  see, 
to     enable     the     blind     to    read,    Mrs. 
George  Phelps  Rose  of  the  volunteer 
committee     announces     that     classes 
will   be  started  within  two  weeks,   if 
sufficient       persons      register.        Thej 
classes  will  be  taught  under  the  di- 
rection   of   Miss    Lyde    Kerr    Wilson. 
.  Registrations  may  be  made  by  call- 
ing the  chapter  headquarters  in   th* 
chamber    of    commerce     bnildinjjU^r 
Mrs-   Rose^Bkbome    in    SewieJrfwT 


J\A  a.^    "Xft  „     |  c\  ^  l+. 

TO  STUDC BRAILLE.^ 

Tie  jrtudy   oT^Brlffl^^^rder  tq 
traifcrfrB*  books  to   enable   the   blinc 
to  refd,  J;  was  decided  by  those  whe 
met  in  "Wie  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  th< 
American  Red  Cross  yesterday  to  con 
sider  the  matter,  will  not  start  unti] 
September.    Mrs.  H.  P.  Dilworth  an<i 
Miss  Lide  Kerr  Wilson,  who  are  activ< 
in    recruiting   volunteers    to    do    thi) 
work,  will  be  at  Red  Cross  headquar 
ters  each  Wednesday  morning  through 
out  June,  where,  after  10  o'clock,  thei 
will  discuss  the  matter  with  those  in 
terested  In  volunteering.   It  is  also  de 
sired  to  obtain  volunteers  in  the  pro 
duction  department,   clerical,  canteen 
motor,    home   service   section,    hostes 
and  recreation  and  health  aid  depart 
ments.    Those  who  have  the  time  t 
give  of  their  service  in  the  productio 
department  will  be  asked  to  hold  them 
selves  in  readiness  to  make  garments 
surgical      dressings,      comforts  '   an 
Braille.  Members  of  women's  clubs  an 
aid   societies   are   being    requested   t 
volunteer   their   services    to    the   Re 
Cross,   when  needed,  and  registration 
blanks    are    being    distributed    amon 
women's  clubs  and  various  orga 
tlons  vStth  that  end  in  view,an0l#rne] 
will  be  rlmtrifmtrrl  as_flfifl**'^nrequire 


SltTra  Msvdlre.,  CaU,  j(e-W5. 
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Mi*j/Jwyfie  Kerr  Wilson,  chairman 
of  tltr  Braille  branch  of  volunteer 
service  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  will  be  at 
the  chapter  headquarters  in  the 
Chamber  ~  of  Commerce  building  to- 
morrow morning  at  11  o'clc  k  to  meet! 
volunteer  workers  interested  in  learn-i 
ing  to  transcribe  books  for  the  blindj 
by  the  Braille  system,  as  well  asi 
those  who  have  already  received  cer- 
tificates for  Braille  work.  If  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  desiring  class 
work  at.  once,  Miss  Wilson  Will  or- 
ganize a  group. 


Wjn^biploma 
/as  Writer  of 
BrailleBooks 

Official  appointpnent  as  a  Volun- 
teer Braille  Tnjpe'ci'iber  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Welsher  of 
Sierra  Madre  after  a  course  of  les- 
sons under  the  Braille  department 
for  the  blind  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress   at    Washington. 

Mrs.  Welsher  received  her  certifi- 
cate this  week,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  John  Barton  Payne,  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Committee,  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  national  advisor  bn 
Braille,  and  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  sec- 
retary of  the  national  organization. 
The  certificate  specifies  that  the 
holder  has  passed  the  prescribed  ex- 
aminations in  Revised  Braille,  and 
has   satisfactorily   embossed   not   less 


than    fifty    pages    of    braille    manu- 
script. 

Chapter   Bought    Machine 

Mrs.  Welsher  has  been  using  a 
braille  typewriter  purchased  by  Si- 
erra Madre  Red  Cross  Chapter  last 
summer.  The  chapter  also  furnishes 
the  paper  on  which  the  raised  braille 
characters  are  embossed  to  provide 
reading  matter  for  the  blind.  The 
little  machine  has  six  different  char- 
acters or  punches,  which  may  be 
used  in  different  combinations  to 
produce  62  different  letters,  figures, 
characters,    etc. 

This  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Red  Cross  because  books  printed  ox- 
embossed  is  braille  are  too  expensive 
for  private  ownership.  The  opera- 
tor produces  a  single  copy  only,  and 
an  ordinary  book  might  cost  as  much 
as  $75  or  $100.  Books  produced  by 
volunteer  operators  such  as  Mrs. 
Welsher's  are  used  as  circulating 
copies. 

Braille  embossing  is  done  on  the 
loose  sheets.  The  voluteer  operator 
sends  these  to  the  Library  of  Con- ! 
gress  where  they  are  given  a  coat 
of  shellac  and  bound  into  book  form. 
A  great  range  of  literature  is  thus 
provided  for  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  provide  themselves  with  it. 

Mrs.  Welsher  reports  that  she 
finds  the  work  very  interesting.  She 
hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
Red  Cross  plan  of  enlisting  others  in 
the  work,  forming  a  local  class  for 
instruction  and  ultimately  having  a 
number  of  operators  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  chapter's  braille  machine 
busy. 

In  addition  to  producing  braille 
literature  for  .the  blind,  Mrs.  Welsher 
offers  to  write  letters  for  people  who 
have  blind  friends  to  whom  they 
would  like  to  send  communications 
in   braille.  JF- 
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New  York  City 
Woman  Will  Aid 
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LOCAL  WOMAN  WRITES 
BOOK  FOR  TIiLBy» 

Mrs.    A.    L.    MacMillan,    607-70th 
i       completed  transcribing 
the  book,  "The  Willing  Horse",  by 
Hay,  into  the  Revised  Braille, 
for  the  library  for  the  blind.     This 
lists    of    six    volumes    and    has 
at  to  the  Library  for  Con- 
gress  where   it  will   be  bound  and 
nt     to     "Evergreen",     the 
Training  Institute  for  the  blind  at 
land. 
Mv  Mian  has  done  this  as 

volunteer  work  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  her  book  is  the  first  to  be  sent 
in  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Braille  work  is  verv  expen- 
when  done  by  machinery,  one 
book  costing  as  much  as  $300.00  or 
$400.00.  The  Government  gives  an 
apportionment  of  about  $50,000.00 
for  the  Brailling  of  books, 
but  this  money  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  tho  making  of  text 
books  and  other  books  to  be  used 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  Very 
few  interesting  books  or  short 
stories  were  transcribed  into  the 
lille  until  the  Red  Cross  began 
to  have  it  done  by  volunteer  work. 
Now  many  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  are  carrying  on  this 
work  which  is  very  much  appreciat- 
ed by  the  blind  and  especially  those 
who  lost  their  sight  during  the 
^Vorld   War. 


Bookmaking  Class 
For  Blind  to  Hold 
i  Open  House  Meet 

Members  of  the  class  of  Braille  book- 
making,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Portland  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Organizations  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Lyle  Jordan  of  New  York,  will  hold 
<*w:',i  iiQUs;j  ior  blind,  visitors  Tuesday 
afternoon  iitral   library.     The 

class  has  devoted  its  energies  for  the 
pas:  year  making  books  for  the  blind 
civilians  of  Oregon. 

Blind  visitors  will  be  called  upon  to 
tell  of  their  particular  needs  in  books 
and  a  general  discussion  on  volunteer 
transcribing  will  be  held. 

Among  the  blind  citizens  of  the  state 
who  have  taken  a  special  Interest  in 
the  work  of  the  class  during  the  past 
are  Mrs.  Marguerite  dinger, 
Frank  Sanders  and  lispie  White,  mu- 
sicians ;  Edward  C.  Robbins  and  Don- 
ald   Smith,    students. 

During  the  vacation  months  the 
classes  have  met  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  , 


ADIE  WORK 
NEED  STRESS! 


Translation    for    Benefit    of 
Adult     Blind     Will     Be 
Taught  in  *Fw8*"€iasses. 


Classes  in  Braille  will  be  given  at 
10  in  the  morning  and  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Lyle  Jordan,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bend  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross.  No  classes  will  be  held  Mon- 
day, which  is  Labor  day. 

Mrs.  Jordan  yesterday  talked  on 
Braille  before  a  group  of  women  in 
the  Elks'  hall,  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon spoke  to  the  Women's  Depart- 
mental Club.  She  will  speak  this 
evening  especially  to  business  girls, 
and  others  interested  are  invited,  at 
the    Elks'    hall    at    7:45. 

Several  women  have  indicated 
their  intention  of  taking  up  this 
study,  and  it  is  possible  the  Depart- 
mental Club  will  incorporate  it  as  a 
department    in    that   organization. 


Needs    Are    Shown 

Mrs.  Jordan  illustrated  the  great 
need  for  reading  matter  for  the  adult 
blind,  by  pointing  out  that  there  is 
no  public  or  private  funds  for  pro- 
viding such  reading  material.  There 
is  a  federal  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  text  books  for  school  children, 
but  ther  is  no  provision  for  books 
of  travel,  history,  art,  or  fiction  for 
the   grown-up   blind. 

The  many  lonely,  dark  hours  spent 
by  those  who  cannot  see  was 
stressed  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  pointed 
out  that  only  300  books  have  been 
translated  into  revised  Braille,  which 
includes  text  books.  Copies  of  125 
of  these  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Oregon  state  institution  for  the 
blind. 

Need  Volunteers 

Since  no  appropriation  has  been 
made  to  provide  reading  matter  for 
blind  people,  the  work  must  be  done 
by  volunteer  workers,  it  was  pointed 
out.  By  giving  a  half  hour  each 
day,  or  one  afternoon  a  week,  one 
person  can  soon  complete  a  story,  or 
magazine  article,  Mrs.  Jordan  de- 
clared. The  work  is  pleasant,  she 
states,  as  the  translator  will  choose 
the  story,  article  or  book  they  wish 
to  translate. 

Learning  to  write  Braille  is  not 
difficult,  as  there  are  but  65  char- 
acters in  the  alphabet.  A  course  of 
six  to  10  lessons  suffices  to  learn 
the  system. 


The  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  start  its 
first  class  in  braille,  in  the  interes/, 
of  the  blind,  Tuesday  morning,  Sept. 
II..  In  the  chapter  headquarters  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
Many  women  have  joined  the  class 
and  it  is  desired  particularly  that 
members  of  various  women's  organi- 
zations interest  themselves  in  the 
work,  that  of  helping  the  blind  to 
read  books,  by  transcribing'  them  into 
braille  for  the  purpose.  Miss  Lyde 
Kerr  Wilson,  will  have  charge  of  the 
chapter's   class. 

The  executive  committee  of  \h< 
Pittsburgh  chapter  also  announce* 
'that  Miss  Wilson  is  preparing  to  or- 
ganize classes  throughout  Allegheny 
county.  It  is  hoped  to  organize  10 
women  in  each  community  in  the 
county,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  tran- 
scribing books  for  the  blind.  Persons 
interested  in  the  work  are  requestc 
to  address  their  inquiries  to  iJ^fffer 
quarters. 


Half  a  hundred  wonven  in  Fort- 
land  are  making  books  for  the  blind 
and  a  proof  reading-  committee  con- 
sisting of  blinded  veterans  is  exam- 
ining the  woofs  of  the  books  as  the 
women  coniplete  them. 

This  is  the  first  volunteer  proof 
reading'  committee  that  has  been  or-j 
ganized  in  any  Red  Cross  chapter  in 
tlie  United  States,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
L>yle  Jordan  of  New  Tork,  organizer 
and  instructor  of  Braille  workers, 
explained  Saturday  morning  at  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross 
at  Central  library,  that  this  feature 
of  the  work  is  to  be  developed  and 
extended  to  other  branches  as  fast 
as   possible. 

OOOD    BOOKS    INCLUDED. 

Some  of  the  books  that  are  thus 
beiny;  made  available  to  the  blind 
soldiers  are  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's; 
"Woodfire  in  Number  3,"  Peter  B. 
Kyne's  "Three  Godfathers,"  David  | 
Grayson's  "Adventures  in  Friend- 
ship," Joseph  Hergesheimer's  "Wild 
Oraiiycs,"  Conrad's  "The  Rover"  and 
Markham's  "Man  With  the  Hoe." 

A  group  of  volunteer  workers 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  work 
with  the  Braille  slate,  with  which 
the  figures  are  punctured  in  the 
pages  of  the  books.  Those  included 
in  tlie  group  of  workers  are:  Mrs. 
W.  A.  M.  Breck,  Mrs.  Etta  Hall,  Mrs. 
Viola  M.  Hinton,  Mrs.  Mary  McChes- 
ney,  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Dempsey,  Miss 
Genevieve  Church,  newly  appointed 
chairman  of  Braille  for  the  Portland 
chapter;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Bessie  M.  Richards,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Dorothy  Mann  and  Miss 
Emma  Senford.  Frank  E.  Sanders, 
blind  singer,  appeared  on  the  pro- 
blind  beggar,  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram while  the  Braille  demonstra- 
tion  was  being  given. 

Members  of  the  proof  reading 
committee  organized  in  Portland, 
who  pass  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  by  the  women  volunteers,  are: 
Frank  Sanders,  Edward  C.  Robbins, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  dinger,  Espie 
White  and  R.  M.  Leahey. 

Demonstration  of  Red  Cross  meth- 
ods in  lite  saving  were  given  at  the 
Portland  natatorium  Friday  night 
under  Miss  Millie  Schloth  of  the 
Portland  Red  Cross  life  saving  corps. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Saidie  Orr- 
Dunbar  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Capps  spoke 
and  Dr.  G.  Blaine  Garrison,  assisted 
by  five  Portland  eampfire  girls,  gave 
a   first   aid   demonstration. 

JUNIOR    WORK   DISCUSSED. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Strange  of  Astoria,  Eva 
Hance,  director  of  junior  service, 
and  H.  JL.  Hopkins  of  the  Washing- 
ton   county    chapter,    dealt   with    the 


junior  Red  Cross  in  Saturday  morn- 
ing's session,  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
Forbes  of  Bend  spoke  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  organized  volunteer 
servi. 

William  (".  Hunt,  manager  of  the 
I'aelfie  division  of  the  Red  Cross, 
who  spoke  on  community  work  Fri- 
day, talked  Saturday  morning  also 
on   the  junior  work. 

He  introduced  Yvette  Meredith,  2 
year  old  niece  of  Miss  Nell  Holsin- 
ger,  field  representative  for  Oregon, 
in  Red  Cross  uniform.  The  child  is 
daughter  of  Maurice  B.  Meredith,  a 
disabled  veteran,  who  served  over- 
seas in  the  field  artillery:  Urging 
the  importance  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  work,  Hunt  declared  that  the 
potential  importance  of  the  child  he 
introduced,  for  service  to  society  in 
the  future,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  adult  who  has  passed  thirty 
years. 

Th<>  international  correspondence 
between  junior  Red  Cross  members 
in  America  and  European  countries, 
he  declared  to  be  the  greatest  sin- 
gle force  for  future  peace  between 
nations  that  is  now  at  work  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  Thomas  Green  from  the  na- 
tional headquarters  spoke  for  the 
Red  Cross  at  the  Civic  league  lunch- 
eon at  Benson  hotel  at  noon,  and 
the  afternoon  session  included  dis- 
cussion of  organization  by  Edward 
Averill  of  Umatilla  county  and  Com- 
munity Chest  work  by  William  C. 
Hunt,  manager  of  the  Pacific  divi- 
sion of  the  Red  Cross. 
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BRAILLE   SYSTEM   EXTENSION 
ASKED  BY  RED  CROSS. 


i     ''There    are    only    300    volumes    ol 

system  now  available,"  said 
Robbins.      "When    you    consider 
the    average    college    graduate    i 

6000    vdlumi 
you   can  see  what  I  and   other  blint 
students   must   face. 

"Blind  people  are  now  crying  fo 
novels,  editorials  and  short  storie 
in  a  system  they  can  read.  The  blin. 
are  now  senators,  editors  of  news 
papers,  and  medical  specialisu 
They  are  considered  an  asset  to  th 
community,  and  anything  you  do  tc 
help  them   will   help  yourselves." 

Mrs.  Walter  Lyle  Jordan,  directo 
of  the  Portland  chapter  for  further 
ance  of  the  Braille  alphabet,  told  p 
the  necessity  of  finding  new  oc'cu 
pations  for  the  blind.  "There  an 
500  blind  people  in  the  state  a 
present,"  j.he  said,  "and  they  shouU 
be  taught  a  great  deal  more  thai 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  cam 
chairs." 

A  resolution  calling  for  promotioi 
of  the  junior  Red  Cross  in  eacl 
chapter  was  adopted  unanimously 
Addresses  by  A.  C.  Strange,  junio 
Red  Cross  chairman  and  superinten 
dent  of  schools  at  Astoria;  Harol< 
L.  Hopkins,  chairman  of  the  Wash 
ington  county  chapter,  and  Mis 
Eva  Hance,  director  of  the  Pacifi. 
division  of  junior  service,  precedei 
presentation    of    the    resolution. 

The  two-day  meeting  was  th 
first  state-wide  conference  of  Rei 
Cross  workers.  It  is  planned  ti 
make  the  session  an  annual  event. 

Edmund  Averill,  delegate  fron 
the  Umatilla  county  chapter,  gav 
details  of  organization  and  publicit 
for  the  annual  rollcall  campaigr 
The  community  chest  plan  was  e,x 
plained  by  William  C.  Hunt,  man 
ager  of  the  Pacific  division  of  th 
Red  Cross. 

Praise  for  the  work  of  the  Port 
land  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  wa 
voiced  by  Dr.  Thomas  Green  c 
Washington.    D.    C,    national    stai 
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Introduction    of    Raised-Dot    Al- 
phabet in  Schools  Is  Ad\  o- 
Ciitcd  in  Resolution. 


Introduction  of  the  Braille  raised- 
dot  alphabet  for  the  blind  in  blind 
homes  and  schools  throughout  tit 
country  by  action  of  Red  Cross 
chapters  in  every  communiiv  was 
advocated  m  a  resolution  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Oregon  regional  con- 
ference of  the  Red  Cross  at  the  Cen- 
tral library  yesterday.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  forwarded  to  national 
Red  Cross   headquarters. 

.Co-operation  with  the  American 
Library  association  in  transcribing 
books,  periodicals  and  newspaper 
editorials  through  volunteer  groups 
of  the  Red  Cross  was  advised  in  the 
plan*. 

Edward   C.    Robbins,    a   blind   stu- 
dent of  journalism  at  the  Unive, 
of    Oregon,     addressed     the    meeting 
on    the    advantages    of    the    Braille 
1-dot   system. 
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Braille  Classes  for  Blind 
.Have  Club  Women7tf3s 


in  braille  will  be  started  In 
the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Shady 
avenue,  and  at  the  main  branch  of  the 
Carnegie    Library   after   October    1.    it 
is  announced  by  the  Pittsburgh  I 
ler  of  the  American  Red  Cross.    These 
Classes     arc     being     organized     ammi^' 
club    women    and    members    of    other 
■women's       organizations.        inclu 
church  societies,  with  M 
Wilson  as  instructor. 

re    some    vacancies    in 
class  which  wiljj  meel   Tuesday  morn- 
ing   in     tlie    chapter    headquarter 
the    Chamber 
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RED  CROSS  CLASS  /  V 
TO  TEACH  BUNJIIO- 
READ  IS  ORGANIZED 


History   and  Aims   of   Braille 

Systejtf^Explained  By 

Latimer. 


If 


,, 


Henry  i:.  Latimer,  the  blind  secre- 
of,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  yesterday  addressed'  a 
class  in  braiP.e  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building1  and  told  of  the 
many  things  being  'done  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight.  Mr.  Lati- 
mer was  one  of  five  men  who  revised 
the  braille  system  for  the  United 
States  government,  a  system  whereby 
books  can  be  translated  by  the  mak- 
ing of  dots,  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
by  passing  their  fingers  over  the  dots. 

Miss  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson  is  teacher 
of  the  class  organized  at  Red  Cross 
headquarters.  The  class  is  composed 
of  Mrs.  Clifton  C.  Trees,  Miss  Sarah 
not  hers.  Miss  Flora  M.  Chapin, 
Edward  P.  Griffith,  Mrs.  J,  O. 
Handy.  Miss  Grace  Irwin,  Mrs.  J. 
Howard  Martin.  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Ven- 
cill,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Young,  Miss  Ella- 
Wertheimer,  Mrs.  Philip  McQuiggan, 
Miss  Ada  R.  *iles,  Miss  Mary  T. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  McCombs  and 
Miss  Rose  Marie  Thomas.  Many  ap- 
plications have  been  received  by  Miss 
Wilson  for  the  organization  of  eve- 
ning classes  to  be  started  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 

Mr.  Latimer  told  the  history  of  the 
adopting  of  the  braille  system  and 
what  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  in 
Pittsburgh  in  aiding  the  blind  here. 
The  Carnegie  Library  is  giving  its 
support  to  the  movement  as  well  as 
many  women's  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

Miss  Wilson  will  organize  classes  of 
10.  It  requires  about  10  lessons  to 
teach  the   average   blind   person 

^   make  transcriptions   pro 
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Braille  Classes  Formed. 

Numerous^!  asses  in  braille  have 
havedhfioa^rganized  by  Miss  Lyde 
WHBbn,  chairman  and  instruc- 
tor Or  tl£  braille  division  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,   for  the  purpose  of  tran- 


scribing- books  to  enable  the  blind  to 
read.  Classes  meet  as  follows:  Chap- 
ter headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  at  11  a.  m.  each 
Tuesday;  Calvary  Episcopal  Church, 
East  End,  Wednesdays  at  10:30  a. 
m.;  business  women's  class,  chapter 
headquarters,  Thursday  nights  at 
6:30  o'clock;  Carnegie  Library,  Fri- 
days at  11  a.  m.  Registrations  for 
the  morning  class  meeting  in  the 
chapter  headquarters  are  now  closed, 
but  if  a  sufficient  number  of  addi- 
tional persons  from  women's  clubs  or 
other  organizations  or  individuals 
apply  a  class  will  be  formed  to  meet 
each  Tuesday  afternoon.  Several 
vacancies  are  reported  in  the  busi- 
ness women's  ciass.  Persons  may 
register  any  time  by  calling  chapter 
headquarters.  Registrations  for  the 
Carnegie  Library  class  may  be  made 
at  the  library  in  Schenley  Park.  The 
response  and  interest  in  this  part^^ 
the  chapter's  volunteer  servba^^is 
said  to  be  most  gratifying  tcj^rne  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  thje^^rapter  and 
the  cnairman  *4Jr 
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WOMEN  ORGANIZE 
FOR  TRANSCRIBING 
BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 


Class  Will  Meet  Every  Wednes- 
day at  Springer  Home — 
Volunteers  Sought. 

At  the  request  of  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind,  volun- 
teer women  interested  In  the  work 
for  the  blind  met  yesterday  at  the 
Cabanne  Branch  Library  to  form  a 
transcribing  class  which  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Addle 
Ruenzl,  the  state  home  J3lrec"cor. 

The  .  class  will  meet  each  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  the  Catherine 
Springer  home,  Spring  avenue  and 
West  Pine  boulevard,  to  transcribe 
books  from  the  inkprint  into  the 
Braille  system.  It  is  h6ped  that 
this  year  the  association  may  put 
more  books  Into  the  department 
fW  the  blind  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Mrs.  I.  D.  Kline  is  the  first  St. 
Louis  woman  with  sight  to  have 
contributed  a  book  to  the  depart- 
ment in  "che  library.  Mrs.  Donald 
M.  Forgan  has  put  into  Braille 
many  books  for  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary, and  Miss  Katherine  Herron 
of    the    Catholic    Alumni    has    put 


several  volumes  into  Braille  for 
the  Catholic  Society  in  New  York. 
All  people  Interested  in  joining 
the  transcribing  class  should  ap- 
ply at  the  association  oflces,  32  6 
Metropolitan  Building. 


bvc^<f 
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BRAILLE  CLASSES  ARE 
^INSCRIBING  BtlOKS. 


Numerous  classes  in  Braille  have 
beef  organized  by  Miss  Lyde  Kerr 
WilLWI chairman  and  instructor  of 
the  BrSnlle  division  of  the  Pittsburgh 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross?  - 
for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  books 
to   enable   the   blind   to  road. 

i 'lasses  meet  as  follows:  Chapter 
headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce bldg\,  at  il  a.  m.  each  Tues- 
day; Calvary  Episcopal  church,  East- 
■  nd.  Wednesday  at  10:30  a.  in.;  busi- 
ness women  class,  chapter  head- 
quarters Thursday  6:30  p. 
negie  library,     Fridays  at  11 
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New£las£  in  Braille. 

Mass  Lyrfe  Kerr  Wilson,  who  Has 
been  organizing  and  instructing 
classes  in  braille  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter'of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
training  club  women  and  those  of 
other  organizations  in  transcribing 
books  to  enable  the  blind  to  read, 
announces  she  will  organize  another 
class  for  Tuesday  afternoons,  in  Red 
Cross  headquarters  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building.  Women  who 
are  interested  may  register  by  calling 
the  chapter  on  the  telephone  or  ap- 
pearing in  person  next  Tuesday  at  2 
o'clock.  ^-^* 


0  ofo  b-ev 


There  will  13 e  an  auction  bridge, 
msi  jong  and  tea  at  the  Westchester- 
Biltmore  Country  Club  at  Rye  to- 
morrow at  2  o'clock  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Braille  Transcribers  Club  of  the 
Kenwood  alumnae,  which  does  worthy 
work  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Eg<m  is  president  and  other  women 
interested  are  Mrs.  S.  Benziger,  Mrs. 
John  Keresey,  Mrs.  James  Dougherty, 
.Miss  Margaret  Henessey,  Miss  Peggy 
Keough,  Miss  May  King,  Mrs.  James 
Everett  Kelly,  Mrs.  Peter  McDonnell, 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  McDermntt;  Miss  Jane 
St-okes,  Mrs.  Gaylord  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Woorster,  Mrs.  Victor  L.  Zim- 
ravjnann  and  Miss  0.  Kranich. 


ulasses  in  braille. 

Miss  Lydia  Kerr  Wilson  of  trie  Pitts- 
burgh chapter  of  the  American  Red! 
Cross  has  organized  a  class  of  21 1 
members  in  Sewiekley,  ui  the  study  of 
braille,  to  enable  them  to  transcribe 
books  for  the  blind  to  read. 

Amons  those  who  have  recently  joined 
braille  classes  are  two  college  gradu- 
ates who  specialized  in  Creek.  As  soon 
as  proficient,  these  women  will  com- 
pile a  Greek  grammar  for  a  Greek1 
blind  girl  who  is  preparing'  to  be  a 
missionary. 

All  club  women  or  other  organiza- 
'Tions  who  are  interested  in  conduct 
lessons  in  braille  are  rcQueg(rfr  ky 
communicate  with  Pittsburg*  chapter 
headquarters,    Chamjj^^oT  Commerce 


The  claims  department  of  the  county 
chapter  handled  6,156  cases.  Employ- 
ment was  found  for  917  ex-; 
of  whom  75  per  cent  were  disabled.  In 
addition,  Red  Cross  motor  service  an- 
swered 1,480  calls  for  transportation 
of  veterans  to  hospitals  and  trains  and 
for  distribution  of  supplies  to  veterans' 
families  and  hospitals. 

Attendance  of  31,505  was  reported  I 
during  the  year  for  the  Red  Cross  Clubi 
lor  ex-Service  Men,  conducted  by  the1 
members  through  av  house  committee 
under  Red  Cross  supervision.  The 
club  provided  17,707  meals  and  2,792 
lodgings  during  the  year. 

Public  health  in  Manhattan  occupied 
a  large  part  of  the  attention  of  the! 
Red  Cross.  Hygiene  and  first-aid 
treatment  were  taught  1,623  pupils  at 
a  teaching  center.  Food  selection 
classes  were  held  for  the  public  andyirf 
the  Vanderbilt  clinic  for  tubercvflar 
children  and  their  mothers.  First-aid 
courses  were  given  to  384  children,  and 
life-saving  courses  to  316.  Volunteer: 
workers  gave  4,800  hours  of  service  for' 
the  biuid  and  transcribed  13,368  pages! 
into.  Braille. 


CLASS  FOR  BLINDJDPENED 

Red    Cro«   to    Instruct    Women    in 


Red  Cross  Aids 
Many  Victims 
Of  War  in  Year 

tended  to  3,427  Dis- 
armed Veterans,  Work 
Found  for  917  and  Claims 
Handled  for  6, 156  Others 


ider    t 


Braille 


2,300    Nurses    Enrolled 


Preparations  Completed 
for  Opening  1925  Roll 
Call    on    Armistice    Day 

Before  opening  its  1025  roll  call  on, 
Armistice  Day,  the  American  Red1 
Cross  yesterday  made  public  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  New  York  County 
chapter,  •  indicating  the  amount  of; 
work  done  during  the  last  year  in 
aiding  disabled  ex-service  men  and 
their  families,  in  public  health  work, 
and  in  disaster  relief  preparedness 
•  During  the  year  the  home  service 
and  the  medical  social  service  of  the; 
chapter  gave  assistance  to  3,427  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families,  in 
the  course  of  which  6,130  visits  were 
made  to  the  homes,  or  in  the  interest, 
of  the  men  by  Red  Cross  workers. 
Many  cases  involved  compensation, 
allotment  and  insurance  claims,  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  aided  in  filing  the 
claim  and  when  necessary  advanced 
funds  in  the  form  of  a  loan  until  the 
compensation  was  allowed. 


Under  /the  auspices  of  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  a  class  in  Braille 
was  opened  yesterday  at  1610  Locust 
street,  for  the  benefit  of  those  women 
who  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  blind. 

The  class  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  of  -Elkins  Park. 
The  opening  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Lieutenant  Frank  Shoebel,  former 
University  of  Pennsylvania  student 
and  a  blinded  World  War  veteran,  who 
was  taught  the  Brailie  system  in 
Army  camp.  ^ 
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Visitation    Monastery    Society 

Maps  Out  Attractive  List  of 

Events  for  Season. 


The  Visitation  Monastery  Guild 
has  planned  ■■>  very  attractive  and 
active  series  of' work  and  lectures  for 
this  season, 


The    Guild    v\  .  ears 

ago  the  parents  of  the  pupils 

of  the  Visitation  Convent  and  the 
friends  of  the  nuns  could  have  an 
organization    to    further    ':  of 

the  I  «e 

Visitation    at    Bay    Ridge. 

The  Guild  has  a  three-fold  pro- 
gram to  work  out.  It  has  a  class 
in  Braille  printing,  a  band  of  mis- 
sion ary"wffl\C8rs  to  help  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  Porto  Rico  and  a  Sanctuary 
Gijild,  which  makes  vestments  and 
altar  linens. 

The  following  program  has  been 
presented  to  the  members:  Sunday, 
December  7,  at  3  P.  M.  lecture  by 
Rev.  John  A.  Lynch,  C.  SS.  R.,  "Mis- 
sionary Work  in  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico;"  Sunday,  January  11.  lecture 
by  Rev.  Etlmcnd  A.  Kean,  "Rubrics 
of  Church  Vestments:"  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  Mrs.  William  II.  Good. 
"Women  in  Politics:"  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 14.  2  P.  M.,  third  annual  card 
party:  Sunday,  March  1.  Very  Rev. 
J.  Francis  Tucker,  O.  S.  F.  S..  "The 
Catholic  Women's  Influence;"  Wed- 
nesday, March  18  to  21,  second  an- 
nual retreat.  Rev.  Joseph  Kirwen, 
O.  S.  P'.  S.;  general  communion  and 
breakfast,  March  21.'  at  9  A.  M.. 
April  11.  sale  of  home-made  eak«3 
and  candies:  May  16.  closing  meeting 
and   informal    reception. 

The  Guild  meets  each  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  convent.  Ridge 
Boulevard  and  Eighty-ninth  street. 
Some  of  its  members  do  Braille  print- 
in?,  others  tie  up  parcels  for  Porto 
Rico  and  others  make  altar  linens 
and  vestments.  The  Guild  incites 
those  interested  in  this  work  to  Join 
it   any    Monday    afternoon. 

The  committee  follows:  Miss  Vir- 
ginia S.  O'Connor,  chairman;  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Carley,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Donoh'ue.  Mrs. 
AlonzQ  McLoughlin,  Mrs.  J.  Higglns. 
aIls.  p.  Shannahaii.  Mrs.  J.  Smith, 
.Mrs.  M.  Meehan.  Mrs.  Alfred  Muck- 
eTibeck,  Mis.  Wa-lter  Durack,  jv.k 
Mr«.  Mary  E.  Sexton.  Mrs.  J.  Harm 
Mrs.  W.  Bromley,  Mrs.  T.  Cleary, 
Mr?.  M.  Hickey,  Mrs.  J.  Hickey,  Mo^ 
Hicks.  -*ir 


Red  Cross  Work 
For  The  Blind 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  is  to 
be  located  at  Charlottesville, 
and  that  a  campaign  for  the  es- 
tablishment in  this  city  of  a  Work 
Shop  for  the  training  of  adult 
blind  is  at  present  under  way, 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
those  who  labor  under  the  handi- 
cap of  lack  of  sight  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  our  community. 


This  organization,  through  its 
workers  trained  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  human  need,  set  to  work  after 
the  World  War  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  books  for  the 
reading,  and  for  the  training  in 
i  in  professions,  of  the  large 
iber  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  had  lost  their  sight.  A  \ini- 
form  system  of  type  had  just  been 
adopted,  (1917)  and  this  step 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  litera- 
ture for  the  blind  which  should 
eventually  replace  the  various 
systems  then  in  use,  a  great  step 
forward  is  conservation  of  effort 
and  resources.  This  type  is 
known  as  "Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,"  or  more 
simply,  "Braille." 

Press  printing  of  books  in  rais- 
ed type  which  can  be  read  by  the 
blind  with  the  finger-tips  is  very 
expensive,  as  It  must  be  embossed 
on  brass  plates  from  which  paper 
impressions  can  be  made  with  a 
printing  press.  "Penrod,"  the 
immortal,  was  made  visible  to  the 
blind  at  a  cost  of  over  $300.00. 
To  meet  the  desperate  need  for 
books  the  Red  Cross  enrolled  and 
trained  volunteers  all  over  the 
country,  arming  them  with  slate 
and  stylus  or  with  Braille  type- 
writers, teaching  them  through 
months  of  patient  work,  until  an 
army  of  capable  and  devoted 
transcribers  is  now  producing 
literature  at  an  almost  amazing 
rate.  Last  year  these  volunteer 
workers,  in  chapters  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  transcribed  in  Braille 
type  545  volumes,  containing  52,- 
984  pages. 

In  June,  1924,  a  class  was  or- 
ganized in  Charlottesville. 
Through  the  heat  of  the  summer 
its  few  members  kept  at  the  work 
of  mastering  the  Braille  system. 
A  member  of  the  King  Lumber 
Co.  gave  material  for  a  black- 
board, most  necessary  for  class 
instruction,  the  use  of  a  comfort- 
able office  was  given  by  people 
who,  unable  to  take  up  the  work 
of  transcribing  themselves,  are 
yet  anxious  to  have  a  share  in 
providing  the  blind  with  the 
books  for  which  they  long. 

A  small  Braille  booth  at  the 
County  Fair,  with  its  exhibit  of 
books  in  raised   type,  slates,  asd 


type-writers,  aroused  great  in- 
terest, particularly  on  the  two 
days  on  which  a  blind  worker 
from  the  State  Association  dem- 
onstrated the  work  of  transcrib- 
ing. Articles  made  by  the  blind 
were  exhibited  and  $26.49  of  this 
work  was  sold. 

There  are  now  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Braille  Transcribing 
Class,  four  of  whom  are  sending 
their  tests  to  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters, Room  for  the  Blind,  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
they  will  receive  Red  Cross  cer- 
tificates when  they  complete 
these  tests  and  fifty  pages  of  ac- 
ceptable Braille.  Three  of  the 
class  have  purchased  writers  for 
their  own  use, 

"Who  would  not  wish  to  become 
a  volunteer  worker  for  the  blind 
when  reading  such  letters  as 
these  from  which  we  quote: 

"I  am  thrilled  by  the  hand  cop- 
ied books!  The  world  is  so  won- 
derful, and  is  such  an  untold 
blessing  to  the  blind." 

"The  hand-copied  books  in- 
clude such  fine  things.  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  all  I  may  be  priv- 
ileged to  borrow.  I  have  read 
practically  everything  in  raised 
print,  and  am  hungry  for  books." 
Let  the  Red  Cross  show  you 
how  to  satisfy  this  hunger! 

The  eighth  Red  Cross  Roll  Call 
has  been  set  for  November  11th 
to  27th.  Workers-  are  stationed 
at  convenient  locations  down 
town.  Don't  wait  to  be  called 
upon — Have  your  donation  ready, 
and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  this  splendid  work. 


sists  of  a  series  of  dots  inscribed  either 
■with  a  special  Braille  slate  and  stylus 
or  a  Braille  typewriter.  The  national 
tests  provided  by  the  Red  Cross  in  Wash- 
ington were  to  determine  the  accuracy 
and  skill  of  the  students,  only  those  who 
passed  with  a  high  mark  receiving  cer- 
tificates. 

The  students  who  passed  inpuded  Mrs. 
Harold  Barnes,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Baynes,  Mrs. 
Adelaide  H.  Carson,  Mrs.  B.  Evans,  of 
Clementon.  N.  J. ;  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
(Jaskell,  Miss  Rebecca  T.  Graff,  Mrs.  V. 
C.  Hancock,  Mrs.  George  Hoadley,  Miss 
Jessie  G.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Jeff- 
erys,  Mrs.  L.  Helen  Kraus,  Mrs.  Henry 
K.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lawton,  Mrs. 
Neville  Leiper,  Mrs.  Charles  Lloyd,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lower,  Miss.  Mary  McCullough, 
George  A.  O'Connor.  Mrs.  William  N. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  Miss  Sarah 
Rex,  Miss  Edith  Rohrman,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Rohrman,  Miss  Mary  A.  Stager,  Miss 
Mary  Swift,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Miss 
Martha  K.  Thompson,  Miss  Letitia  Win- 
die   and  Miss   Helen   M.   Wise. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Braille 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  classes  in 
transcription  have  been  formed  in  the 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  Junior  High  School 
and  the  Jay  Cooke  Junior  High  School. 
There  are  23  pup  Is  undertaking  thip 
work  in  the  Shaw/junior  High  School, 
where  last  year«?a  permanent  Braille 
Club  was  organized  so  that  the  task  of 
providing  text  books  and  fiction  for  the 
sightless  might  become  a  permanent  con- 
tribution from  the  school.  At  the  Jay 
Cooke  High  School  21  pupils  are  at 
work. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AIDS 
RALLY  FOR  BLIND 


29  PASS  RED  CROSS  EXAMS 
TO  INSTRUCT  THE  BLIND 


School  Children  to  Attend  Lec- 
ture otVBraille  System  in 
the  Academy 

AUSPICES    OF    FOUNDATION 


Volunteers  Obtain  Certificates  After 
CcJrfipleting   Course. 

Twemty^ine  volunteers,  who  satisfac- 
torily passed  the  examinations  required 
by  the  national  Red  Cross  for  the 
transcription  of  Braille  lettering  for  the 
blind,  have  been  awarded  certificates 
after  completing  the  course  with  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Braille  is  the  special  raised  lettering 
that  the   blind   read  by  hand,  and  con- 


Public     school     children     who     are 

transcribing  books  for  the  blind,  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  League,  and  volun- 
teers from  the  Red  Cross  Braille  classes 
will  attend  the  meeting  tomorrow  in 
'the  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Foundation  for 
(he  Blind,  when  Helen  Keller  will 
speak. 

Twenty  pupils  from  the  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw  Junior  Huh  School  and  as 
many  more  1'roin  the  Ja"y— Cooke  Junior 
High  School  will  .sit  with  their  teachers 
in  a  reserved  section  of  the  Academy  to 


hear  the  appeal  which  Miss  Keller  will 
make  on  behalf  of  100.000  blind  per- 
sons in  Hie  United  States.  She  will 
stress,  in  particular,  the  need  for  the 
transcription  of  literature  and  text 
books  into  Braille,  the  raised  lettering 
thai  can  bo  road  through  the  sensitive 
finger- tips   of    the   blind. 

This  work  of  transcription,  which  is 
clone  by  means  of  a  special  Braille  slate 
and  a  stylus,  was  started  last,  year  in 
the  Shaw  Junior  High  School,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Anna  Black,  a  teacher, 
who  had  received  instruction  from  the 
Kod  Cross.  A  club  was  organized  so 
that  the  work  for  the  blind  may  be  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  school's  con- 
tribution, and  was  started  this  year  in! 
the  Jay  Cooke  Junior  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara 
Gebert  who,  with  her  pupils,  will  come 
to  hear  Miss  Keller  speak. 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  chairman  of  the 
Braille  work  for  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross,  will  fill  two  boxes  with  pupils 
from  her  various  classes,  and  members 
of  the  Junior  League  who  are  co-op- 
erating with  the  Red  Cross  in  Braille 
will    also   attend. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  meeting,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  which  John 
Cadwalader  is  honorary  chairman  and 
J.  Henry  Scattergood  acting  chairman. 
Edward  W.  Bok  will  preside  at  the 
meeting  and  the  speakers  will  include 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Miss  Keller  and 
her  life -long  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

There  will  be  musical  selections  by 
C.  Walter  Wallace,  blind  organist  and) 
pianist. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  a  clearing  house  to  co -relate 
the  work  among  various  institutions, 
was  instrumental  in  interesting  the  Red 
Cross  in  Braille  work. 

Classes  in  this  city  are  held  each11 
week  at  1606  Locust  street  and  volun- 
teers have  completed  more  than  1100 
pages  this  year,  which  have  been  sent 
t<vthe  Library  of  Congress  to  be  bound, 
catalogued  and  distributed  amo 
blind. 


Twenty  pupils  from  the  Anna  How- 
ard bhaw  Junior  High  School  and  ni 
many  more  from  the  Jay  Cooke  Junior1 
High  School  will  sit  with  their  tei 
in  a  reserved  section  of  the  Academy; 
to  hear  the  appeal  which  Miss  Keller 
will  make  on  behalf  of  100,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States.  She  will 
stress,  in  particular,  the  need  for  the 
transcription  of  literature  and  test- 
books  into  Braille,  the  raised  lettering 
that  can  be  read  through  the  sensitive 
fingertips  of   the  blind. 

This  work  of  transcription,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  special  Braille  slate 
and  a  stylus,  was  started  last  year  in 
the  Shaw  Junior  High  School  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Anna  Black,  a 
teacher  who  had  received  instruction 
from  the  Red  Cross.  A  club  was 
organizecLeo  that  the  work  for  the  blind 
mav^ra  permanent  feature  of  the 
scjhlflrs  contribution,  and  the  pupils 
mno  are  members  this  year  will  all 
attend  the  meeting.  Braille  work  was 
started  this  year  in  the  Jay  Cooke 
Junior  High  School  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Clara  Gebert,  who  with  her 
pupils  will  come  to  hear  Miss  Keller 
speak. 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  chairman  of  the 
Braille  work  for  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  will 
fill  two  boxes  with  pupils  from  her 
various  classes,  and  members  of  the 
Junior  League  who  are  co-operating 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Braille  will  also 
attend. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  meeting,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  which  John 
Cadwalader  is  honorary  chairman  and 
J.  Henry  Scattergood  acting  chairman 
Edward  W.  Bok  will  preside  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  speakers  will  include 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Miss  Keller  and 
her  life-long  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

There   will  he   musical   selections   by 
C.  Walter  Wallace,  well-known  organist 
and  pianist,  who  has  made  an  enviable 
reputation  for  himself  iu   spite  «" 
blindness. 


B 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO 

HEAR  HELEN  KELLER 

Womari     Who     Overcame     Physical 
Handicaps  Will  Speak  to  Kids. 

Public  school  children  who  are  tran- 
scribing books  for  the  blind,  members 
of  the  Junior  League  ancUvolunteers 
from  the  Red  Cross  Braille  classes  will 
attend  the  meeting  held  tomorrow  in; 
the  Academy  of  Music  under  the  aus-i 
pices  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  when  the  famous  Helen 
Keller  will  speak.  At  an  early  age 
Miss  Keller  was  deprived  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech,  and  through  edu- 
cation hae  accomplished  marvelous) 
things   in   overcoming   these   handicaps^ 


VOLUNTEERS  SOUGHT 
TO  TRANSCRIBE  BOOKS 


Red   Cross  Wjll   Receive  Ap- 
plications for  Instruction  in 
Making  Literature. 


•est  in  the  forn 
Braille  classes  to  aid  the  blind  vet- 
ns  of  the  World  war  and  other 
blind  citizens  of  Montgomery 
county  has  taken  a  leap  for> 
with  the  announcement  of  the 
coining  Helen   Keller,   the 

blind-deaf     woman. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  her  teacher 
and  companion,  to  Daytoii  Jam 
3,  4  and  5. 


of     ti 

ii    with    th 

Da  J 

Foundal  "e  Blind  in  bi 

Various      Red      (  >  ipters 

throughout   the  counl 
classes     <>f     volunteei  tran- 

scribing books  into  Braille.      I 
estimated   that   one   1  week 

Tor  two  months  will  enable  one  to 
commence  transcribing;  and  a 
transcriber    becomes    more    pi 
cient,  longer  works  are  under!: 
Any  one  wishing  to  enroll  in  thi: 
comse   should  make  . 
the   local  office  of  the  lied   ( 
chapter. 

BOOKS  ARE   LISTED 

Sixty  books,  mostly  fiction,  have 
been  listed  to  be  transcribed  into 
Braille  at  a  cost  of  about. $60,000. 
When  a  Braille  book  is  finished 
and  printed  by  a  Braille  printing 
house  it  is  sent  to  the  Evergreen 
School  "for  the  Blind,  maintained 
bv  the  government  near  Baltimore. 
Md.,  to  cure  for  the  soldiers 
were  blinded  in  the  World  war. 

When  Evergreen  is  through  with 
a   book    it    is    sent   to   the    Lib 
of   Congress   at  Washington,    I 
which  it  is  loaned  free  to  any  blind 
person  in  the  United  Stati 

lliza  T.  Hall,  secretary  of 
the  Montgomery  county  chaptc 
the  Red  (  sterday  e: 

her  interest  with^the  children 
Dayton  in  their  offering  to  Helen 
Keller  on  January  3  at  Memorial 
hall,  requesting  that  their  contri- 
bution be  used  to  purchase  a  Bible 
in  Braille  for  the  Dayton  'lib, 
A  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Braille  costs 
377,  contains  21  volumes,  each 
volume  weighing  five  pounds. 

Miss    Hall    also   declared   she   is 
desirous     of     forming     a     Braille 
-cranscribing  class  in  Dayton. 

The    Dayton    committee    is    di- 
,•  committees,  a  men's 
i  a  woman's  commit- 
tee.     The    men's   committee    is 

-..     M.     Cox,     chairman;     K.     G. 
Burkam,    E.    A.    Deeds,    Rober 
Eldei  Hugh   Ivan   Evans,    D. 

ik  Garland,  B.  B.  Geyer,  M. 
J.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Frank  B.  Hale, 
E.  C.  Harlev,  John  C.  Haswell. 
Col.  Frank  T.  Huffman,  Russell 
H.  Tompei-t,  treasurer;  Charles  F. 
ring,      William       A.      K< 

S.  Mayerberg,  Dr.  Harry 

T.  Moss,  Rev.  Bernard  P.  O'Reillv, 

Reeder,  Fred   H.   Rike.  J.  B. 

ers,    George    B.    Smith,    Paul 

.  Frank  M.  Tait. 

woman's  committee  is  c 

;  of: 

.    II.    E.    Talbott, 

Mrs.   Frederick    II.    Hike 

nvc:.    vice-chairnaj 
E.    G.    Burkam,    V 
:  ert    R.   D 


son      Emn 

Winters, 

icob 

je    II.    Wood. 

i  Jr., 

i 
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&f MAKES  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 


(Photo    by   Keystone) 

No,  this  isn't  a  new  puzzle,  nor  is  the  young  lady  working  out  a  prob- 
lem in  cribbage.  But  bonnie  Agnes  Cairns,  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phia public  schools,  is  top-notcher  at, making  Braille  books  for  the  blind 
soldiers.  There  was  a  period  when  high  school  students'  spare  time  wasn't 
utilized  exclusively  for  the  best  results.  Now,  with  the  pendulum  every- 
where swinging  back  toward  the  things  spiritual,  pupils  are  thinking  a 
lot.  In  the  Quaker  City  spare  time  is  used  to  transcribe  text  books  in 
Braille,  in  order  to  help  further  the  education  of  the  handicapped  heroe. 
whose  sacrifices  made  possible  the  spare  time  for  others. 


NOW  MY  L 


IS  THIS! 


Daily    Ij&ks    With    Thinking   Philadelphians    on   Subjects    They 

Know  Best 


*RS.  WALTER  PRICE 
ie*6iTeed   of   Books   for   the   Blind  J 

DROBABLT  one  of  the  greatest  """fJIM"- 
•     is    reading.      It   is    not. only   of  educa- 
onal  value,  but  it  likewise  pleasantly  passes , 
tany    an    idle    hour.      There   is   no   greater 
>y,  for  those  who  have  time,  than  a  stormy 
ay,  an  open  fire-place  and  a  good  book. 

To  the  ordinary  folk,  the  great  libraries 
re  always  open,  and  only  inclination  and 
>are  time  are  needed  to  make  use  of  them 
t  to  carry  their  priceless  possessions  home, 
ut  for  the  blind,  whose  hours  hang  heavy 
i  their  hands,  there  is  no  such  chance, 
he  pages  of  the  books  are  closed  forever, 
rid  it  is  only  when  some  one  transcribes 
lese  pages  to  the  Braille  system,  which 
srmits  the  unseeing  ones  to  read  by  the 
mse  of  touch,  that  they  are  able  to  get 
loir  share  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
res. 

Many  persons  have  volunteered  for  such 
•anscription  work,  but  still  more  are 
eeded,  according  to  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  di- 
ector  of  the  Braille  Department  of  the 
outheastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
merican  Red  Cross, 

"The  spirit  in  which  any  work  is  done 
etermines  its  character  and  success,"  said 
Irs.  Price.  "The  unprecedented  success  of 
lie  work  done  by  volunteers  in  transcribing 
ooks  into  Braille  for  the  blind  may  be 
xplained  by  the  wish  to  serve  others, 
s  well  as  by  the  challenge  and  self-help 
'hich  people  find  in  this  work. 

"The  volunteer  who  undertakes  to  master 
iraille  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  real 
ifficulties  and  discouragements,  but  the 
eautiful  spirit  engendered  by  the  work  is 
evealed  by  the  many  letters  I  receive  from 
tie  old  and  new  students  in  my  classes. 

New  Type  of  Red  Cross  Work 

"The  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a  well-known 
gure  the  world  over,  but  the  new  figure 
a  Red  Cross  work — one  that  has  come  into 
xistence  only  since  the  war — is  the  woman 
/ho  sits  at  her  Braille  writer  copying  books 
or  the  blind  to  read  by  hand.,  Nor  is  it 
nerely  the  appeal  of  the  sightless  war  vet- 
ran  that  keeps  interest  in  Braille  tran- 
cribing  unabated.  The  needs  of  approxi- 
nately  100,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
itates  suffice  to  enlist  volunteers,  and  the 
ascination  of  the  work  holds  them.  As  a 
esult  there  are  morning  and  afternoon 
lasses  on  Tuesday  at  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ers,  1610  Locust  street,  and  others  in  the 
•.ublie  schools,  women's  clubs  and  German- 
own  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

"Braille  is  the  system  of  dots  embossed  on 
rnper  which  may  be  read  with  the  finger 
ips.  Each  character,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  dots,  represents  a  letter, 
i  group  of  letters  or  a  whole  word.  The 
Jraille  alphabet  was  devised  by  Louis 
Jraille,  a  blind  Frenchman,  in  1834,  and 
lince  then  has  been  adapted  to  the  lan- 
;uage  of  every  civilized  nation. 

"There  are  three  ways  to  produce  Braille. 


it  may  be  written  by  hand,  one  dot  at  a 
:ime  with  a  slate  and  stylus;  it  may  be  pro- 
luced  on  a  Braille  writer  where  an  entire 
character  is  made  at  a  single  stroke,  or  it 
nay  be  embossed  on  brass  plates,  from 
vhich  many  paper  impressions  can  be  made 
,vith  a  printing  press.  The  last  method, 
.vhile  obviously  the  beat,  is  also  the  most 
expensive,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
:he  cost  of  every  thousand  words  is  $5  for 
stereotyping  the  metal  plates,  after  which 
;here  is  the  added  expense  of  embossing 
;he  paper  sheets   and   binding  them. 

"When  transcribing  by  volunteers  was 
Degun  in  America,  Braille  had  just  been  of- 
ficially adopted.  There  were  no  helps  to  its 
study  for  those  who  could  see  and  a  course 
jf  lessons  had   to  be  worked  out. 

"Various  Red  Cross  chapters  throughout 
the  country  organized  classes  of  volunteers 
for  transcribing  books.  Chicago  Was  the  first, 
followed  by  St.  Paul,  Washington,  Provi- 
dence and  Baltimore,  and  here  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania chapter  has  headquarters  for  Red 
Cross  work  in  five  counties,  the  Braille  work 
began  two  years  ago.  It  has  been  success- 
ful  from   the   start.  | 

"There  is  no  more  heroic  figure  in  the 
country  today  than  the  blinded  soldier  who 
lost  his  sight  during  service  in  the  great 
war.  But  his  courage  on  the  battlefield  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  his  brave  spirit 
in  facing  life  handicapped  by  blindness. 

In  January,  1922,  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  and  renamed 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind.  In  this 
place  the  men  learn  to  findfthemselves ;  they 
must  see  without  eyes,  real  by  touch,  walk 
literally  by  faith — in  short  live  a  normal 
life  under  wholly  change*  conditions.  It 
has  been  a  difficult  task,  bul  the  results  have 
been  marvelous. 

•'Braille  was  one  of  me  first  subjects 
taught,  since  reading  by  loueh  is  an  ex- 
cellent training  for  the  lingers  of  newly 
blinded  persons.  Right  hel>  a  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  obviously.  1#e  blinded  soldier 
would  be  taught  the  new  system,  but  what 
would  he  read?  There  were  only  six  juve- 
nile texts  in  Braille.  It  is  always  difficult 
^uMMpade  a  man  newly  blinded  to  read 
with  his  fingers,  and  it  is  most  essential, 
after  he  is  taught,  that  he  be  provided  with 
something  he  cares  to  read.   • 

"Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  librarian  for 
the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  volunteered  her  services,  and 
was  made  Directing  Librarian  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute,  and  to  her  the  instructors 
turned  for  help  in  their  dilemma.  The 
story  of  how  she  met  the  needs  of  these 
blind  readers  and  built  up  a  library  of 
more  than  a  thousand  volumes  is  most  un- 
usual. Various  organizations  and  groups  be- 
came interested  and  volunteered  to  trans- 
cribe the  necessary  volumes. 

"A  hand-copied  book  is  regarded  as  com- 
plete when  the  pages  of  embossed  manu- 
script have  been  received  by  Mrs.  Rider 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they  are 


carefully  proofread  by  blind  experts  in  th 
service  of  the  Red  Cross.  A  high  standan 
of  accuracy  is  required,  and  volunteers  hav 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  Braille  to  th 
point  where  the  books  they  copy  would  d< 
credit  to  any  printing  house.  After  cor 
nections  are  made,  the  pages  are  shellacke 
for  preservation,  collated,  numbered  i: 
Braille  and  ink,  arranged  in  volumes  o 
convenient  size  with  proper  title  and  con 
tents  pages  and  sent  for  binding. 

"Lists  of  these  books  are  supplied  by  thi 
Library  of  Congress  to  blind  people  through 
out  the  country  who  receive  them  without 
charge   after    making   application. 

Few  Text -Books  in  Braille 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  thi 
work  is  the  transcribing  of  reference  book 
and  text- books  into  Braille  for  the  use  o 
blind  students.  Red.  Cross  volunteers  havi 
helped  with  this  task,  and  last  year  ther. 
were  3000  pages  copied  into  Braille  fo 
students.  A  blinded  ex -service  man,  wh< 
was  to  undertake  the  reading  of  Latin,  las 
year  inquired  for  a  Braille  text-book  every- 
where in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Englam 
and  Scotland.  None  was  available,  and  oni 
of  the  best  workers  volunteered  to  transcrib* 
the  books.  The  task  entailed  transcribinf 
Livy,  Ovid,  Horace,  Catullus  and  Seneca 
and  covered  a  period  of  the  college  year 
The  student,  in  thanking  her,  wrote :  'Hj 
thanks  go  to  the  Red  Cross  and  all  who  ai" 
working  to  make  this  splendid  service  a  liv- 
ing force.' 

"But  all  the  gratitude  is  not  on  the  sid< 
of  those  who  are  recipients  of  the  books, 
worker  wrote- recently  that  'as  silent  disci 
pline  in  concentration  and  patience  and  self 
control,  Braille  writing  seems  to  me  quit, 
remarkable.  Last,  but  not  least,  one  learn 
humility,  for  I  look  upon  my  little  machin 
as  a  recording  gauge  of  health,  of  brail 
and  poise.' 

"You  surely  spoke  the  truth  when  yoi 
told  us  Braille  is  'fascinating,'  anothe 
wrote,  'and  I'm  not  sure  in  my  case  tha 
it  isn't  going  to  be  demoralizing,  for  I  fine 
myself  leaving  undone  the  things  I  ought  t< 
do,  to  Braille.  And  it  is  work.  But  it 
so  satisfying  to  feel  that  I  am  doing  some 
thing  definitely  useful  that  will  last  at  leas 
a  few  years,  I  should  like  nothing  better  o; 
my    tombstone   than    'She   Brailled  a   Book. 

"From  many  readers  come  expressions 
delight  in  hand -copied  books.  'I  alway 
examine  the  title  page  of  hand -made  book 
to  see'  not  who  is  the  author,  but  thi-  nam 
of  the  adorable  person  who  transcribed  it, 
a  lonely  blind  and  deaf  woman  writes 
•Their  places  in  my  heart  are  pretty  wel 
warmed  and  feathered  when  they  use  theit 
time  and  hands  to  make  books  that  wil 
some  day  or  other  fall  into  my  hi 

"Another      writes:        'The     hand-copie 
books   include  such   fine  things.     I   s!i 
grateful  for  all  I  may  he  privilefij^l^r  bor 
row.      I    have   read    virtualb^iWrything 
raised  print  afr*<«aJiiiBg(^Tor  be 
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Red  Cross  Busy 
Helping  Bljjul 
To  ReacUSboks 

In  Trainjag^f  Braille  Tran- 
scribers, Organisation 
OpensWorld  of  Literature 
to  Vast  Army  of  Sightless 


Classes     Started     Here 


I  Work  Supplements  Effort 
of  Herald  Tribune  to 
Provide  Radio  Apparatus 


Christmas  gifts  which  the  recipient 
will  never  see,  but  which  will  remain 
as  treasured  aa  they  are  invisible,  are 
:being  sent  out  by  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers  at  the  American   Red   Cross. 

While  contributors  to  The  Herald 
Tribune's  Radio  Fund  are  opening  up 
new  worlds  to  the  sightless  through 
the  medium  of  sound,  these  Red  Cross 
workers  are  supplementing  this  gift 
with  one  almost,  or  quite,  as  valuable 
— additions  to  the  seas  and  islands 
and  continents  of  books!  As  the 
Radio  Fund  is  giving  the  blind  new 
pars,  these  Red  Cross  workers  are 
providing  the  sightless  with  trained 
fingers,  the  best  substitute  yet  found 
tor    eyes. 

War    Emergency    Met 

The  secret  of  this  enterprise  is  the 
Braille  alphabet.  For  years  it  has 
been  in  use  in  every  civilized  nation, 
but  it  was  only  when  the  World  War 
50  increased  the  ranks  of  this  coun- 
try's blind  that  the  Red  Cross  took 
it  up. 

In  the  care  of  the  organization  were 
hundreds  of  men  suddenly  and  pain- 
fully deprived  of  sight.  These  men 
had  to  learn  to  walk,  to  dress  and 
to  feed  themselves.  At  once  it  was 
seen  that  they  must  learn  to  read,  if 
they  were  to  regain  their  grip  on  a 
normal  mode  of  living.  But  nearly 
all  the  money  appropriated  in  the 
United  States  for  making  cooks  for 
the  blind  was  used  to  provide  texts 
and  other  volumes  for  sightless  school 
children.  It  was  obvious  that  only 
large  sums  of  money  or  volunteer 
labor  could    solve   the   problem. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  librarian  for 
the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
volunteered  her  services  and  was  made 
directing  librarian  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute,  .in  Baltimore,  which,  in  1922, 
was  taken  over  by  the  government  and 
renamed  the  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind.     Mrs.    Rider    organized    a    band 


lunteers  to  learn  Braille  tran- 
scribing and,  in  a  short  time,  was  able 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  tho  soldiers 
at  Evergreen  up-to-date  reading  mat- 
ter and  even  technical  works,  building 
up  a  library  of  1,200  volumes. 
System  Readily  Learned 
The  blind  everywhere  are  atded  by 
jthese  gifts.  At  24  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the 
[old  Brevoort  mansion,  Red  Cros3  in- 
structors are  able,  in  a  few  lessons,  to 
teach  the  new  recruit  the  mysteries  of 
the  Braille  system.  A  course  of  ten 
lessons  can  be  covered  in  from  two  to 
ten  weeks,  according  to  the  time  which 
the  student  is  willing  to  give  When 
certain  tests  are  passed  and  fifty  pages 
of  acceptable  Braille  is  written,  a  Red 
Cross  certificate  is  awarded  and  the 
student  becomes  an  accredited  tran- 
scriber. 

These  volunteers  then  are  passed  on 
to  Mrs.  Bruce  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Braille  transcribing,  at 
,Red  Cross  headquarters,  698  Madison 
Avenue,  through  whom  the  completed 
work  goes  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  distribution  among  the  blind. 
Every  variety  of  readable  material  is 
turned  into  Braille  by  these  workers, 
who  give  as  much  or  as  little  time  to 
the  work  as  they  wish.  Editorials  from 
current  magazines,  topics  of  the  day, 
short  stories,  technical  works — even 
lessons  in  foreign  languages,  are  turned 
into  bound  books,  which  the  blind  who 
have  become  expert  read  as  easily  as 
another  does  a  printed  book. 

A  notion  of  the  range  of  this  -,-ork 
may  be  gained  from  the  names  f  some 
of  the  authors  whose  books  have  be  - 
turned  into  Braille.  Among/them  are 
Zane  Grey,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  falter  Hines 
Iwer  Lytton,  Edward  Bok, 
Arnold  Bennett,  Conan  Doyle,  Leonard 
Merrick.  Sabatini,  Havelock  Ellis,  H. 
Rider  Haggard  and  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
l"1  n.  In  addition  are  hundreds  of 
short  stories  and  current  material  from 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Scope  Becomes  Ti'ation  Wide 
The  new  interest  taken  in  the  blind 
last  year,  which  is  now  being  evinced 
in  the  many  movements  in  their  be- 
half, is  reflected  in  the  recent  enroll- 
ments in  the  Braille  classes  at  the  Red 
Cross  Teaching  Center.  Many  women, 
young  girls  and  even  men,  who  realize 
for  the  first  time  how  their  moments 
of  leisure  may  be  turned  into  hours 
of  enjoyment  for  the  sightless,  are 
joining  these  classes  and  the  ranks  of 
those  equipped  by  training  to  tran- 
scribe into  Braille,  through  Mrs. 
Clark's  committee,  are  rapidly  filling. 
The  larger  j>art'  of  the  actual  tran- 
scription is  done  at  home  and  is  turned 
in  to  the  Library  of  Congress  through 
the  Red  Cross  Committee.  Moreover, 
the  scope  of  this  Braille  battalion's 
work  is  now  nation  wide,  since  the 
books  for  the  blind  are  now  made 
available  to  the  sightless  everywhere, 
ther  war  veterans  or  civilians.* 
od  New  Year's  resolution  is  sug- 
gested by  a  look  in  at  these  Red  Cross 
workers— a  double  resolution:  First, 
get  in  on  the  Herald  Tribune's  Radio 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  if  you  haven't 
already  done  so;  second,  swell  the 
mnks  of  the  Red  Cross  volunteers  who 
are  providing  a  new  and  great  national 
library  for  the  sightless.  No  better 
resolution  could  be  made,  nor  one 
easier  to   keep. 
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Volunteers  Sought 
To  Transcribe  Books 
/        For  Blind  to  Read 


of  tho   American 

•s  ia  sending     out     an  ap- 

.  -    of  the  city  and 

towns    for    volunteers 

i-ibe  books  by  the  Braillo 

hey  may  be   read   by 

far  five  JJUcans  have 

contributed      to      the    work.      The 

books  transcribed 

'ae  Valley  oC  Vision,"  by   Van 
:.     transcriber,      Miss       Louise 
h;   "A  Wayside  Lute."  by  Liz- 
Wood  worth    Reese   and    "Ara- 
minta."  bv  J.  C.  Snaith.  transcriber, 
Mias  Margaret  Garvin:  "From  Im- 
mxf,  Inventor."    by    rupln, 

transcriber.  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown; 
'  by  Naomi  Mitch - 
•  anscriber,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wstcrbury.  A  large  number  of 
abort  stories  and  current  articles 
have. also  been  transcribed. 

The  actual  transcription  fs  done 
at  home  and  ia  turned  in  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress- through  the  Red 
3s  committee. 
In  a  few  lessons     the     volunteer 
can  learn  to  write  the  Braille  sys- 
tem.    A  course  of  10  lessons  can  be 
covered   in   from  two   to   1 0   weeks, 
according   to   the   time     which   the 
is   willing   to    give.      When 
certain   tests    are      passed     and    5C 
es  of     acceptable      Braille      are 
writttea.  a  Red  Cross  certificate  is 
awarded   and   the  student   becomes 
on  d  transcriber.     Tlipse 

to    tjj 
furU*W 
formation.        WK 
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slate.  Among-  tho  active  Braille 
workers  ar<  Mrs.  J.  H.  I^indsley  of  43 
Avon  avenue,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Taylor  of  265 
North  Sixth  street,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Van 
Houten  of  635  Parker  street,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jenkins  otJ&W  Chadwick 
avenue.  Mrs.  Lindslcy^nas  nearly  com- 
pleted transcribJnfl^Hough's  "North  of 
36,"  about  900  pages  of  Braille.  Mrs. 
Teylor  is  finishing  transcription  or 
Stockley's  "Ponjola."  Mrs.  Van  Houten 
Is  working  on  Green's  "Filigree  Ball." 
while  Miss  Jenkins  is  transcribing 
Montgomery's  "Emily  of  the  N«w 
M6on." 

All  Braille  work  is  reviewed  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  and  if  accepted  Is  sent  to  the 
Evergreen  Institute  for  the  Blind.  When 
the  institute  members  are  finished  reading 
the  books  the  volumes  are 
the  reading  room  for  the  blind  In  the 
Congressional    Library,    from  the 

products  are  circulated  thrcfugi.  ui  the 
United  States.  Fifteen  stories  prepared 
in  Braille  by  Newark  workers  already 
have  been  accepted,  while  twenty-six 
books  and  stories  are  now  being  tran- 
scribed. 

A  new  class  will  meet  for  preliminary 
organization  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 20,  at  i  'clock  at  33  Washington 
Street. 
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Women  Form  Braille 
•L  » Transcription  Class 

A  class  in   braille   transcription  for 
thebbnd  has 

"WnTrt»    Iloff,    under    the    auspices    of 
the  Wisconsin  cha 
Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae. 

Tir  of  Miss  Iloff, 

Lucille    Ziegler,    Gertrude    Millmann, 

irine 
Harmuth,    me  a   week    with 

Agnes     Bercker,     teacher 
braille.       Anyone    interested    in    the 
work   r,f  pro'  :.  rature  for  the 

blind    1=   invited   to   join    the   class. 

The    group    will    hear    Miss    Helen 
Keller  when   she  speaks  here  Friday. 


Vhif-ty-  Two   Volunteers 
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Here  Writing  Braille  44  PASS  TEST 

INBOOKMAKING 
TO  AID  BLIND 


for  Blind 

Another  call  for  volunteers  to  learn 
Braille,  the  reading  system  of  the, 
blind,  has  been  issued  by  Mrs.  William 
V.  Van  Blarcom,  chairman  in  Braille 
of  Newark  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross.  The  chapter  now  has  thirty- 
two   volunteers    writing  Braille. 

There- are  no  charges  for  instruction, 
the    only    cost   being   that   of   a   Braille 


books  into  Braille,  to  enable  the  blind 
to  read,  the  Pittsburgh  chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  announced  yesterday. 
The  Braille  classes,  which  have  just 
finished  the  course,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson,  were  or- 
ganized last  September  and  October. 
The  women  who  have  completed  the 
course  will  transcribe  50  pages  of  re- 
vised Braille,  to  be  sent  to  the  library 
of  Congress,  division  for  the  blind, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Classes  which  have  finished  the 
course  and  the  personnel  follow. 

Woman's  Club  "i  Sewicktej  -Miss  Barbara 
Cook,  Miss  Prances  Nesbit,  Miss  Betty  Wray, 
■  aiicy  Hamilton,  Miss  Aurilia  Stoner, 
Mrs.  ,T.  Ii.  Arrott  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  Rernd  Rose. 
Miss  Both  Webster,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Darlington, 
Mis*  Isabel  Adams,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Raffcrty, 
Miss  Margaret  Walker,  Mrs.  Clayton  K.  Wil- 
liams. 

Red  Cross  headquarters  class,  Pittsburgh— 
Miss  Sara  A.  CarothcrR,  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Cnapin, 
Mm.  Edwin  P.  Griffiths,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Handy, 
Miss  Grace  Irwin,  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Martin, 
Miss  Martha  J.  McCombs.  Mrs.  Albert  h. 
Veneill.  Miss  Klla  Wcrthelmer,  Miss  Ada  R. 
Giles,  Mrs.  K.  W.  Young,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Brad- 
ford. Miss  Kennie  Ii.  Richards,  Mrs.  .1 .  ('. 
Bradle\ 

OTHER    CLASSES    START. 

Night     class     Ucd     Cross     headquarters  -Miss 

Elizabeth     Scott,     Miss     Boge    Cnoppln,  Miss 

Marie  Green,  Miss  Olla  Zentsch,  Miss  Kmil; 
Goetz. 

Carnegie  Library  class — Mrs.  James  B.  Drew, 
Miss  Anna  Seinple,  Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  Mrs 
W.  M.  Cody,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Sedwick,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith. 

Calvary  Episcopal  Church  class — Mrs.  E.  S. 
Fickes,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Zearick,  Mrs.  WilUam 
Priestly,  Mrs.  Thomson  King,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Krouse. 

Many  persons  have  made  application 
the  last  few  days  for  permission  to 
take  trp  the  work  in  the  new  classes 
now  being  formed.  The  College  Club 
of  Pittsburgh  has  a  number  of  women 
that  are  marking  books  according  to 
syllibation  of  one  of  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock 
Miss  Wilson  will  organize  a  class  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women ;  Tuesday,  a  class  of  the 
Women's  AuxiTiary  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Wednes- 
day, at  11  a.  m..  and  Friday  at  the 
same  hour,  open  classes  at  the  Red 
Cross  headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building.  Registrations  are 
especially  desired  for  Monday  and 
Wednesday  classes.  Mrs.  George  Phelps 
Rose  of  Sewickley  is  the  chairman  of 
the  volunteer  division  of  the  chapter, 
which  is  organizing  volunteer  service 
not  only  in  Braille  but  in  <iepa.rtmau0 
where  volunteers  will  heryp|0»Srin 
cases  of  emergency !;  ^^^ 
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Women   Npir/Are   Fitted  To 
Transcribe  Books  Into 
JpS^  Braille. 

Forty-four  women   have  passed  the 
examinations  fitting  them  to  transcribe 


Class  Learning  to  Make 
Braille  Books  for  Blijid 

Under  the  direction  of  .Miss  Claire 
Hoff.  chairman  of  work  am 
blind  in  the  Wisconsin  state  chap- 
ter of  Catholic  Alumnae,  a  group  of 
young  women  have  org 
lo  study  Braille  in  order  to  tran- 
scribe books  for  publication. 

.Miss    Agnes    Bercker    teaches    the 


,    which    Includes    Misses   Clairo 
iliu'f,   Gertrude   Millmanh,    Katherine 
'Hormuth,    Lucille   Ziegler   and    Mar- 
iemer.      -\t    the    end    of 
ning   period,    the    young    woi 
will    take    an    examination    to   show 
■   ability    to   make   Braille   tran- 
scriptions. 
According    to    Mrs.    E.    O.    Paine, 
the  Wisconsin   chapter 
latholic   Alumnae,  the  transcript 

sent    tO   New    York    City 

publication      and      distribution 

among  the  Mind   of  the   country. 

Membership   in    the   class   is   open 
to  any  one  who  is  interested 


Milwaukee  Women 
Will  Make  Braille 
/  ;xBooks  for  Blind 

oral  months  ago,  a  small  group 
o£  women,  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
Alumni  association,  undertook  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  mysteries 
of  Braille  writing,  or  the  making  of 
books  for  the  blind. 

By  meeting  twice  a.  week  and 
studying  the  courses  prepared  by  a 
publishing  company,  which  main- 
tains a.  circulating  library  of  Braille 
books  in  the  Catholic  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  mastered  the  intricate  details, 
and  are  now  waiting  for  word  from 
flciuarters  to  start  work-  on  a. 
book. 

The  first  book  to  lie  attempted 
probably  will  be  "Curious  Chapters 
in  American  History."  by  Humphrej 
Desmond,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Citi- 
zen of  Milwaukee,  according  to 
Agnes  Bercker,  instructor  of  the 
class. 

"All  books  for  the  blind  must  be 
made  by  hand."  said  Miss  Etierck'er. 
"There  are  machines,  for  the  work, 
but  the  process  is  so  slow  and  tedi- 
ous, and  so  much  more  cosily,  thai 
the  hand  work  is  more  titootici.1." 

There  are  only     ;  for 

the   making   n  i       ks   in   the 

United     Stati  .-      acoo  -din        to 
«jgertker. 


ASKS  AID  FOR  MAKINfi 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BUND 

Redyrfffoss   Will     Teach      Volunteers 

taL  How  to  Braille. 

Wro  Ued  Cross  is  asking  tor  volun- 
teer? to  learn  transcription  of  books  into 
B;-j)'!V  so  (hat  the  output  of  literature 
tor  tc.e  blind  to  read  by  hand  may  be 
increased.  A  new  cuiss  for  instruction 
in  the  system  of  raised  lettering  will 
be  started  en  Tuesday.  February  3,  at 
Xo.  1G10  Locust  street,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chap- 
ter. lic:_'i.stratiou  is  now  in  progress  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Walter  Price. 
director  of  the  Bed  Cross  Braille  De- 
partment. 


The  course  comprises  10  lessons,  and 
two  classes  will  be  started,  one  from 
11  to  12  o'clock  on  Tuesdays,  the  other  : 
from  2  to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
With  41)  students  awarded  certiorates 
after  passing  the  national  tests  required 
by  Washington,  the  cliapter  now  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  country  for  the 
number  of  volunteers  engaged  in  Braille, 
the  Bed  Cross  peace-time  work  for 
soldiers  blinded  as  u  result  of  their  war 
service.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  city 
thus  far  in  which  Bed  Cross  juniors 
have  undertaken  this  work,  and  pupils 
in  three  junior  high  schools  are  now 
transcribing  books  for  the  blind.  In  the 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  School,  a  class  of 
23  is  instructed  by  Miss  Anna  Black  ; 
in  the  Jay  Cooke  Junior  High  School, 
71  students  are  at  work  under  Miss 
Clara  L.  Obert,  and  in  the  Kensing- 
ton High  School  for  Girl*.  Mrs.  Ade- 
laide H.  Carson  has  nine  pupils. 

In  Braille  work  the  words  are  formed 
by  dots  indented  on  a  special  jute  paj>er 
by  means  of  a  Braille  slate  and  a  stylus. 
Each  stud#irt,0fS°fPrv»  a  certain  number 
of  pages  to  transcribe,  and  the  more 
profigient^are  asked  to  Bjra']lr  rY'1* 
chapters  Irolll  mtulll  selected  books. 
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Juniors  in  3  High  Schools 

Are  Doing  Raised 

Letter  Work 


Volunteers  to  learn  the  transcription 
of  books  into  Braille  so  that  the  output 
of  literature  for  the  blind,  to  r.ead  by 

.  hand  may  be  increased  are  now  being 
enrolled  by  the  Red  Cross.    A  new  class 

.  for  instruction  in  the  system  of  raised 
lettering  will  be  started  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  at  the  headquarters  of,  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  chapter, 
1610  Locust  street. 

Registration  is  now  in  progress,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Walter  Price, 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  Braille  de- 
partment. The  course  comprises  ten 
lessons.  Two  classes,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  another  in  the  afternoon,  ev- 
ery Tuesday,  will  be  organized.  With 
forty-nine  students  awarded  certificates 
after  passing  national  tests  issued  in 
Washington,  the  chapter  now  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  country  for  the 
number  engaged  in  Braille  work. 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  city  in  which 
the  Bed  Cross  juniors  have  undertaken 
the  work,  and  pupils  in  three  junior 
high  schols  are  now  transcribing  books 
for    the   blind. 


FREE  TRANSCRIBERS  ' 
FORBLPJ HONORED 

Nine    St.    Louis    Students    of 

Braille  Given  Certificates  by 

State  Association. 


Xine  St.  Louisans  whose  sym- 
pathy for  the .  blindbas  led  them 
to  learn  Braille  lSftr"To  operate  a 
Braille  writing  machine  so  they 
can  transcribe  books  for  the  blind 
in  their  spare  time,  were  given 
certificates  attesting  their  profi- 
ciency by  the  Missouri  Association 
fot  the  Blind  at  its  annual  meeting: 
Thursday  night. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  perfect  :n 
their  work  are  these  adepts,  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  City  Libra, 
told  the  audience  as  he  delivered 
the  certificates  to  the  graduates. 
"Is  your  stenographer  so  efficient?" 
he  asked  by  way  of  contrast. 

The       nine      -are       at       pres 
transcribing  works  for  the    Public 
Library    through    which    they    will 
be    available    to    the    blind.      They 
are:  Mrs.  Blanche  Klein  of  Clayton 
road,    whose    book    is    "The    White 
Linen   Nurse;"'  Mrs.   Florence     Mo- 
rheeters,    5099    Waterrhan   avenue 
"The    Choir  Invisible;'-'    Mrs.   Mary 
Boland,    1S19   Elitot  avenue,    "Mrs. 
WIggs    of    the      Cabbage      Patch;" 
Miss   Ida  Dietz,    6329    Isabelle   . 
nue,    "Molly   Make-Believe;"      Miis 
Ethel    Hilliary,    5235    Page    boule- 
vard,   "The    Siamese      Cat;"      Mrs 
Claudia   McMinn,      1509A      Semplc 
avenue,    "The    Call    of    the    Wild;' 
and    Mrs.      Edna      Meissner,     r 
Washington    avenue;    Mrs.      Harr> 
Haase  of  Clayton  road  and  Steph>-- 
Kelsoe    of    47  24A    Kensington    ave 
nue.    who    are    transcribing    short 
stories. 

There   are   som«    CO    letters    an" 
word-signs  in  the  Braille  alphabet 
all  based  upon  tiie  arrangement  o 
six  dots,  as  on  the  "six"  of  a  dom 
no.     The  graduates  mastered  thes 
«nd    the    operation    of   the    Brailb 
vriter    which,    by    the    use    of    sir 
Veys,  places  the  dots  in  position  t- 
*>e    read    by\  touch    after   they    ar- 
mbossea     upon      the       paper.       I' 
akes  about  three  minutes  to  wrPr 
i   page   of   Braille.      Paper   for  th» 
^ooks  is  donated  by  a  friend  of  'h- 
Mind  and  the  books  are  bound  li- 
ne Public  Library  bindery,  so  t 


xpense  Is  almost  nothing,  and 
he  aid  of  those  volunteers,  almos 
>ny    volume    is   available 
'ghl  It.  Louis. 

•  rt       Johnson       Wa 
"•esiiient,  W.   F.  Carter-vice  pi 

id    Arthur   Barnes   treasur- 
•''    the  n    :tt    last    nigh* 

•-»*eting.     Thomas   Dunn   aiTa    \\" 
'iam  X.  :t  were  i 

I  of  directors. 
Annual  reports  which  showed  tb 
olume  and   cliai  lie  ans 

work   for    the    blind   inS 
oulg    and    elsewhere    in    the    Sta'1 
■     read    and    approved    and    V 
Sturdevant,      president      of    tb 
fiac  omission  for  the  Blin 

■-omlsed    State    aid    in    developir 
library  of  Braille  books  for  t>- 
in  a   brief  speech. 
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TMSSISTJlil 

Red  Cross  Wants  Them  to  Join 

Classes  in  Braille  Book 

Work. 


COMING      WEEK      IS     BUSY 

Variety  of  Events  of  Social  and 

Literary   Character   Are 

on  Calendar. 


Tin'    Soi  i    Chapter      of      the 

Red  Crow*  has  made  an  ap- 
peal which  should  be  of  interest  10  the 
clubwomen  of  this  city.  Starling  on 
Tuesd  s    will    be    con- 

chapter  at    its   headquar- 
1610    Locust    st  reel,    at    which 
stein    will   be   I  aught    and 
transcribed    for    the    use    of    the 
blind.   The    Red   Cross    is   desirous  of   in- 
iiig    clubwomen      in      this      philan- 
thropic   work    and    asks    for    volunteers 
from   their  ranks. 

There  will  be  two  courses  of  10  les- 
sons each,  in  which  the  system  may  be 
learned.  With  the  aid  of  club- 
women Hie  output  of  literature  for  the 
blind  will  be  greatly  increased,  the  object 
(rich  these  classes  are  being  formed. 
Registration  is  now  in  progress  al  the 
chapter's  headquarters  and  members  are 
beim;  signed  up  by  Mrs.  Walter  Price, 
chairman  o  nmitlee. 


WORKERS  NEEDED  TO  HELP 
INSTRUCT  BLIND  TO  READ 

Red    £#fss   Asks   for    Volunteers    in 

I    ^Braille  Classes  Just  Started. 

VlojB  volunteers   are   needed   for  the 

classtft   in  Braille     transcriptions     that 

were  opened  at  No.  1606  Locuet  street 

rday  by  the  lied  Cross  to  increase 

the  output   of   literature   for   the   blind. 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  director  of  the 
Braille  department  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
personally  instructed  the  two  classes 
that  were  held  from  11  until  12  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  from  2  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Using  a  specially  constructed  chart, 
Mrs.  Price  gave  the  students  their 
-first  lesson  in  the  Braille  alphabet  which 
consists  of  letters  formed  with  dots. 
These  are  indented  by  hand  on  a  special 
-jute  paper  by  means  of  a  Braille  elate 
and  a  stylus. 

Among  the  students  who  registered- 
day  was  a  young  woman  from 
Wilmington  whose  rapidly-failing  eye- 
sight has  made  it  necessary  for  her 
to  learn  to  read  Braille.  Many  of  the 
students  are  interested  in  learning 
Braille  so  that  they  may  form  classes 
in  clubs,  organizations,  or  communities 
outside  of  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  gradu- 
ates of  the  last  class.  Mrs.  Price  an- 
nounced, was  Mrs.  Marie  Ford,  a  teach- 
er in  the  Durham  School  for  Colored 
Children,  Sixteenth  and  Lombard 
streets.  Because  four  of  her  pupils 
were  nearly  sightless,  Mrs.  Ford  learned 
Braille,  procured  a  couple  of  slates, 
and  in  connection  with  her  other  duties 
is  instructing  the  dim-sighted  young- 
sters to  overcome  their  handicap. 

Among  the  youngest  volunteers  who 
have  ever  received  certificates  from 
Washington  after  passing  the  tests  re- 
quired by  the  Red  Cross  for  Braille 
transcribers  were  two  14-year-old  stu- 
dents at  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Junior 
High  School,  Elizabeth  Newton 
Anna^M.  Lutz. 


Red  Cross  Here  Sends  13,300  P$g€s 
in  Braille  to  WashindtW"^ 


Red  Cross  workers  in  ManhMcifen  have 
sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  i3.300 
pages  of  Braille  reading  material  for  the 
blind  for  distribution  at  once  to  blinded 
•oldiers. 

The  gift  comprises  short  stories,  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles,  novels,  his- 
tory, text  books  and  scientific  works. 
It  took  nearly  5.000  hours,  the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  two  years'  work  for 
e    Braille   operator  to   prepare   them. 

The   work   w£S  taken  over  by  the  Red 
because     no    commercial     pi 
baa  yet   been   devised   for  making-  books 
tor    the    blind     which    would    be    within 
reach  of  the  pocketbook   of  the  avi 
Hind  person.     The  work  whs  done 

7"  ranscribi 
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2£BLlNMERS0NS 
TO  STUDY  BRAIL 


1 
ILLE 


Will    Take    Twelve-Lesson 

Course  with  Miss  Addie 

Ruenzi. 

Twenty-five  persons,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Library  Association 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Coronado  Hotel 
rday,  enrolled  for  a  twelve-les- 
son course  In  braille,  under  tuto.-- 
of  Miss  Addie  Buenzl.  state  in- 
structor, with  offices  at  the  Cather- 
ine Springer  Home,  230  Spring  ave- 
nue. 

Mrs.  Marion  Franciscus  was  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Mrs.  Franciscus.  ap- 
pealed for  assistance  and  pleaded 
the    worth   of   the   cau 

A  brief  talk  was  made  by  Edward 
Endicott,  stationed  at  the  Central 
Branch  Public  Library  to  stimulate 
interest  and  to  teach  prolific  read' 
ing;  to  the  blind.  From  this  de- 
partment of  the  library,  hooks  ate 
distributed  throughout  various 
states  In  the  Middle  West  which 
have  no  such  facilities.  Endicott 
reported  there  were  only  900  books 
in  braille  in  the  library  foi  the  601) 
totally  blind  listed  as  patrons.  E 
of  thaee  books,  Endicott  said,  would 
cost  from  $20  to  $30.  therefore  few 
blind   persons   could   afford    libraries. 

Miss    Ruenzi    asked    that    topics    of 
the    day    and    current    literature    be 
red    for   the    blind. 

Mrs.     Anna    F.     Harris,     executive 
etary    of    the    association,    pre- 
sided. 
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24  PERSON  VOLUNTEER  TO 
TRANSCRIBE  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 

Offer  Their  Services  to  Missouri 
Association  of  Blind  in  Work 
on  Braille  System. 
^In  response  to  a  plea  for  more 
volunteers  in  the  worlc  of  tran- 
scribing books  into  Braille,  to  be 
read  by  touqh  by  blind  persons,  24 
persons  offered  their  services  yes- 
terday  afternoon   at    a  meeting    of 


the   Missouri  AgBOfelaJJfin^._.lu^     the 
'::....         •    ■   -     r.\-   'o  :en    only   nine 
I .  e  rsom^flrlrJ^fflfTlng. 

Miss  Marion  Franciscus,  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  League,  which 
has  been  co-operating  with  the  as- 
sociation, explained  that  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  rules  of  card 
games  in  Braille,  to  enable  blind 
persons  to  amuse  themselves  with 
cards  marked  in  the  same  manner. 
Current  literature  also  is  in  greater 
demand  than  the  Manning    ay>*  a^i^ 


F.tr^r         -^,.     ,1 

She  Makes  Books  That 
Fingers  of  Blind-Read! 


Miss  Gladys  Brooks,  2235  Elan- 
don  drive.  Cleveland  Heights,  is 
looking  for  women  with  leisure — j 
and   patience. 

She  wants  them  to  volunteer 
their  help  to  make  books  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Brooks  is  in  charge 
of  such  work  for  the  Cleveland 
Public  library. 

"The  lilirary  has  only  1,990  books 
in  Braille,"  she  said.  "The  board 
of  education  has  about  2,500  more. 
There  are  more  than  600  blind 
people  in  Greater  Cleveland  and 
thousands  throughout  ,  the  state 
who  have  no  other  literature. 

"It's  easy  to  make  the  books,  but 
it  takes  lots  of  time.  Using  a 
Braille  typewriter,  ten  or  twelve 
pages  can  be  written  in  an  hour. 
By  hand,  punching  the  raised  letters 
with  a  stylus,  four  to  six  pages  can 
be  written   in  an   hour. 

Three  Months  Required. 
"It  took  me  about  three  month.1 
to  punch  out  Zane  Grey's  'The  Bor- 
der Legion'  in  Braille  and  it  made 
eight  volumes.  Thomas  Hardy's  'A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes'  makes  twelve 
volumes  in  Braille. 

"We  need  volunteers  who  can 
spend  a  few  hours  a  week  to  work 
on  these  books  in  their  homes.  The 
books  will  be  placed  in  a  special 
reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the 
new  public  library  and  they  may  be 
distributed  to  the  blind  throughout 
the  state,  the  post  office  department 
handling   them  without  cost. 

"In  Paris  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean cities,  there  are  scores  of  vol- 
unteers for  this  work.  Some  of  the 
volunteers,  by  working  at  add  mo- 
ments in  their  homes,  turn  out  a 
volume    a    month. 

"It's  just  as  much  fun  as  tatting 
or  crocheting  and  a  lot  more 
useful. 


Miss  Brooks  and  one  of  her  devices  for  making  Braille,  the 
written  language  of  the  blind.  Inset — a  sample  of  Braille,  embossed 
dots  which  are  "read"  by  sense  of  touch.     It  is  a  fragment  of  what 

originally  read:      " will   bi  o    teach   Braille   to   any   who 

are  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind  in   Cleveland." 
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A  CHANCE  TO  SERVE  THE  BLIND. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  is  offering  a 
rare  opportunity  of  Congenial  servfcMPfcw 'persons  who 
have  more  time  than  they  need  fnr  their  own  pur- 
poses. It  is  seeking  volunteers  to  transcribe  books 
for  touch  reading  by  the  blind. 

The  Braille  system  of  raised  dots  is  today  the  pre- 
ferred form  of  publication.  Books  commercially  pro- 
duced for  the  blind,  however,  are  tremendously  ex- 
pensive about  $30  for  an  ordinary  volume.  The  Bible 
in  Braille  costs  more  than  twice  that  amount.  But 
hanical  apparatus  Is  supplied  by  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  which  enables  a  hand  operator  to 
transcribe  a  book,  page  by  page.  The  sheets  arc 
shellacked  and  bound,  after  which  they  will  wear  in- 
definitely— perhaps  for  a  century.  Transcribers,  then, 
may  work  with  the  knowledge  that  their  good  deeds 
will  outlast  their  lives. 

Our  Public  ]Abi  1600   volumes   in 

small  number  in  contrast  to  the  thousands 
of  books  in  ink  print.  The  department  is  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  Missouri  Association  for 
Blind  and,  like  other  libraries  for  the  blind,  does 
'not  limit  the  territory  of  its  circulation.  The  books 
are  available  to  the  3500  sightless  of  Missouri  and 
to  the  thousands  in  surrounding  states. 

Ai  a  recent  meeting  2 1  persons  volunteered  their 
lor  transcribing.  Doubtless  there  would  be 
more  it  the  opportunity  of  service  were  known.  A 
class  of  50  to  100  is  desired.  The  work  requires  a 
few  preliminary  lessons,  but  one  hour  a.  week  for 
20  weeks  will  produce  a  volume  that  may  be  a  joy 
and  a  benefit  to  200  or  300  blind  persons  in  a  year. 
Volunteers  may  enroll  by  calling  Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris, 
LindeH  830,  or  writing  to  her  at  32fi  Metropolitan 
Building.  The  services  of  persons  throughout  the 
State  are  solicited. 

j .\*,r;^  £  «  H  *~-  - 


RE0  CROSS  TO  AID 
BLIND  WITH  PLATE 
OTBRAILLE  WORK 

Miss      Bcerdman,      Official 
Representative,  Out- 


linej 
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ans. 


A  process  far  making  the  paper 
page  of  Braille  writing  for  the  blind 
Into  r  plate,  thereby  enabling  the  pub- 
lication  of   much   larger   quantities   of 


books  at  a  reduction  of  80  per  cent 
in  cost,  is  beiriK  developed  by  the 
partment  of  the  Amoi 
ilunteer  service,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Mabel 
Boardman,  who  spent  yesterday  in 
New  Orleans  on  her  way  to  Texas 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  is  national  sec- 
retary and  volunteer  Service  director 
of  the  Hod  Cross.  She  has  given  vol- 
unteer service  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  work  and  pays  all 
her  own  expenses  in  traveling  for  the 
organlation. 

Last  year  members  of  the  Braille 
department  wrote  91.000  rtages  in  the 
language  of  the  blind-.  uD  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  the  Entire  United 
States.  Miss  Boardn>;ie,  s;iid.  In  the 
year  the  American  Red  Cross  or  its 
local  chapters  took  charge  of  rehabil- 
itation and  first  aid  in  132  disasters 
within  the  United  Elates  and  eix  oth- 
t    count-  it    made    only 

one  public  appeal — the  one  in  interest 
of  Japanese  parthqua!:o  sufferers.  It 
nppropri4\'  j  $00,000  to  the  Lorraine, 
O.,  etyelonr  disaster  alone  and  ndmin- 
red  additional  funds  provided  by 
the   state   of   Ohio. 

Another  of  the  eight  divisions  In 
the  volunteer  service  made  104.000  gar- 
ments dii'-ing  1934.  including  17,000 
kimonos  for  tho  Japan* 

"It  Is  a  splendid  thing  to  know  that 
millions  of  the  women  of  our  country 
i are  being  trained  and  disciplined  for 
Instant  mobiliation  in  defense  of  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  Miss  Boardman 
slated.  "Each  division  of  the  service 
so  nescssary  during  the  last  war  has 
found  a  purpose  and  a  place  in  peace 
service.  The  canteen  workers  are 
ready  for  duty  in  disaster  which  may 
arise  because  they  spend  hour-;  in 
training.  Women  of  the  motor  corps 
transport  crippled  children  to  clinics, 
supplement  the  work  of  city  ambu- 
lances and  do  whatever  else  comes  to 
hand.  Those  who  have  been  trained  in 
home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick 
serve  as  welfare  nurses  when  the 
need  arises.  Others  make  bandages 
and  dressings  for  their  own  hospitals 
— we  know  just  where  to  find  women 
who  can  do  such  things  when  wars 
or   disasters  come." 

The  World  war'  demonstrated  th^ 
value  of  the  Red  Cross  as  nothing 
else  probably  would  have  done,  the 
director  said.  It  showed  the  world 
that  8,000,000  women  in  the  United 
States  stood  Drepared  and  willing  to 
render  aid  wherever  it  was  required 
and  that  the  people  of  the  country  be- 
lieved in  the  Red  Cross  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  gave  $400,000,000  to 
its  work.  A  rremorial  to  the  women 
of  the  war  will  be  erected  shortly  in 
"Washington.   D.  C. 

Miss  Boardman  was  gue«t  of  honor 
«t  a  luncheon  in  the  Louisiane  and  a 
reception  in  the  Cabildo  yesterday 
evening.  She  brought  messages  from 
other  chapters  recently  visited  and 
graciously  complimented  the  New  Or- 
leans chapter,  Mrs.  George  B.  Pen- 
rose, its  organizer;  Mrs.  Lucien  Lyons, 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Buck,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Lucia  Miltenberger  for  its  outstand- 
ing record  during  the  time  of  war 
service. 


BRAILJLEJIAWRKER  SPEAKS    I 
ON  PROGRESS  IN  CHICAGO 

Jtflsa      Madeleine     Loomis     Tells     ofi 

Problems     of     Publication     for 

Blind. 

Miss  Madeleine  Loomis,  director 
of  braille  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  spoke 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Indiana- 1 
polls  Athletic  Club,  under  the  aus-  ] 
pices  of  the  Indianapolis  chapter,  to 
•workers  and  others  interested  in 
braille  work  for  the  blind.  Miss 
Loomis  talked  on  the  work  done  by 
the  forty  or  fifty  braille  workers  in 
Chicago  and  explained  the  advan- 
tage of  handmade  books  over  the 
press-made    books.  /   . 

"The  actual  cost  of  a  hand-made 
book  done  by  volunteer  workers  is 
about  3  cents  a  page,  while  thei 
press-made  page  costs  $1,"  said 
Miss  Loomis.  "Even  with  the 
100,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  today,  the  edition  of  each ! 
book  transcribed  is  so  small  that 
the  cost  of  publishing  one  volume 
is   exorbitant   unless  done   by  hand."i 

Miss  Loomis  explained  how  im- 
portant braille  is  in  work  with  the; 
blind.  The  first  and  most  essential) 
thing  to  do  in  teaching  the  blind; 
Is  to  provide  means  by  which  they 
may  regain  their  independence  and 
learn  to  rely  on  themselves,  she 
said.  Braille  offers  to  the  blind  one 
of  the  roads  to  independence  and 
likewise  offers  to  them  a  means  of 
entertainment  otherwise  closed,  she 
said.  ^^"^>   in  i ■■ 
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Miss  Madeline  S.  Loomis,  VlWinteer 
director    of    the    Braille    department, 

American   Red 

Cross,    Chicago, 

spoke       yesterday 

before   the  Junior 

league    of   Indian- 
apolis on  the  work 

Chicago  women 

are  doing  in  mak- 
ing  a   library  for 

the  blind.     Volun- 

teera  learned 

Braille    and    tran- 
scribed 450  books 

for    the    use    first 

of  the  blinded  war 

veterans  and  then 

the  civilian  blind, 

she    said.      From  MISS  MADELTNB  S. 

now  on  an  books  loomis. 

trans  cribed  by  l  Steflens  Photo.1 
Chicago  women  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  room  for  the  blind,  Chicago  public 
library,  instead  of  being  sent  to  "Wash- 
ington. On  account  of  the  expense  of 
machine  print  books  for  the  blind,  vol- 
unteer transcribers  will  always  be 
needed. 
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Braille  Transcribing  for 
/        Blind  Is  Way  to  Serve 
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Volunteer  Relief  Department  of  Local  Red 
'  Cross  Chapter  Offers  Lessons— Opportunity 
to  Fill  Idle  Hours. 


BY  LAURA  A.  SMITH. 

RAILLE  transcribing  for  the  blind.     From  this  moment  on, 
whenever  a  friend  comes  to  me  seeking  sympathy  because 
she  is   lonely  with  nothing   to   do,   because   time  hangs   so 
heavy  on  her  hands,  I  have  the  best  remedy  in  the  world 
to  suggest  to  her.     I  will  say  to  tnis  friend  with  too  much  leisure: 

"The  very  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  .learn  BTaille  transcribing  for 
the  blind." 


Then  she  will  look  blank,  as  if  to 
pay,  "What  are  you  talking  about? 
What  is  Braille  transcribing?  Hpw 
could  I  learn  it,  and  where  and  what 
good  would  it  do  me  if  I  did 
learn    it?" 

That's     the    finest     thing 


about     the 
to    women 


remedy  I  am  suggesting 
(and  men)  with  a  few  leisure  mo- 
ments a  day.  To  transcribe  Braille 
for  the  blind  is  to  build  with  our  own 
work  a  golden  door  which  shall  open 
to  our  blinded  fellowmen  a  house 
filled  with  uncounted  treasures.  It  is 
to  translate  the  time  which  frets  one 
into  hours  of  happiness  for  those  de- 
nied their  vision.  Does  not  this  com- 
bination make  the  remedy  for  idle 
hands  an  ideal  one? 

Plan   for   Teaching. 

For  several  months  the  Indianapolis 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
— the  volunteer  relief  department  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Hugh  MeGibeny — has 
been  perfecting  its  facilities  .  for  teach- 
ing Braille  and  transcribing  for  the 
blind.  Mrs.  stuart  Dean  la  chairman 
of  the  Braille  transcribing  and  to  her 
1  went  to  talk  over  her  plans  for  in- 
teresting men  and  women  in  learning 
to    make    pages    of    Braille. 

"As  yet  I  have  planned  no  regular 
campaign  to  interest  volunteers,  for 
we  are  just  in  readiness  to  push  the 
volunteer  work  and  we  are  prepared  to 
give  lessons  to  individuals  or  classes 
at  our  Red  Cross  rooms.  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Stewart,  our  Braille  instructor,  Is  on 
duty  every  day  and  any  one  interested 
can  drop  in  for  Instruction.  We  have 
the  Bnaille  machines  installed  in  our 
classroom.  Any  Individual  who  chooses 
may  buy  her  own  machine  through 
thf  Red  Cross.  Much  like  a  simplified 
typewriter,  the  machine  has  but  three 
keys.  These  print,  or  punch  perhaps 
would  be  the  better  word,  the  system 
of  dots,  much  like  the  Morse  code.  The 
system  is  not  difficult  to  learn.    Tt  hn« 


a  slight  likeness  to  shorthand  as  some 
words  are  contractions.    "With  even  one 
lesson  a  week  and  a  book,   the  volun- 
teer   would     not     need     many     lessons. 
These  can  be  taken  singly  or  in  classes 
and    at    any    time.     One    could    easily 
combine     errands     downtown     with     jy 
little   time  given   to  her   Braille  lessor 
••The    lovely    thing    about    it    isJpnat 
Braille    transcribing    can     be    d^rte    at 
home,   at  odd   moments  if  oy^s  bu»y, 
to   fill  in   the  time  if  one   has   leisure. 
One  person  does  not  do  a  whole  book, 
she   does   a  .page.     One   page   of  print 
makes   several    pages   of   Braille.     The 
pages  of  different  workers  are  eventu- 
al ssembled    into    a    book.      This    In  I 
■  itself   is    a   happy   thought,    that   one's 
j  work  is  bound  with  the  work  of  others 
[  into    the    books.      Tt    is    not    hurry-up 
I  work.      Tt    takes    time    and    patience. 
This    does    not   stamp    it   as    especially 
'  suited     to    the     mature,     for    it    's     a.  j 

I  patience  of  disposition  rather  than  of  j 
years.  The  Junior  League  has  taken 
up  Braille  enthusiastically  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Austin  H.  Brown,  as- 
sistant chairman  of  our  Braille  depart- 
ment. It  has  had  two  classes  going 
for  some  time.  Each  girl  must  do  fifty 
pages  of  Braille  to  complete  her  test. 
These  pages  are  sent  to  the  national 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  for  examina- 
tion. 

Uses    Tinfe    That    Drags. 

"We  hope  to  interest  every  individ- 
ual who  can  give  a  few  moments  each 
day  in  this  work  which  means  so  much 
to  the  blinded.  We  all  know  women 
to  whom  time  drags  who  could  ac- 
complish much  in  this  work  and  need 
not  leave  their  own  homes  to  do  it. 
When  we  realize  that  it  is  the  blinded 
soldiers  who  will  benefit  by  the  books 
in  Braille  the  work  becomes  a  patri- 
otic as  well  as  a  beneficent  one.  I  was 
surprised  when  helping  with  war  re- 
lief work  to  find  how  maay  older  men 
knew  how  to  knit  and  knit  well.  They 
had    had    typhoid    fever  /with    Its    long 


convalescence,  or  soma/  other  illness, 
when  they  were  boys  arid  had  learned 
to  knit  as  a  means  of  whlling  away 
iours.  They  came  forward  and 
did  their  share  of  knitting  for  our 
troops.  If  men  can  learn  to  Unit,  they 
can  learn  the  Braille,  and  it  will  be 
a  fine  occupation  for  men  of  leisure. 
■)  doubt  great  impetus  will  be 
given    to    this    new    department   of   our 

•  rose    « in  n    Miss    Madeleim 
I.oomls  of  the  Chicago   chapter  comes 
to    Indianapolis,   on  March    10.      She   Is 
the   instructor   with   whom    Mrs.    Stew- 
art studied   Braille   In   Chicago.     Inter- 
est In  the   work  first  started  in  Wash- 
ington,     when     our     blinded     soldiers 
led     and     wanted     books    to    read. 
Gertrude    T.     Rider    In    the    Con- 
-ional  library  sought  books  for  the 
•rs     of     Evergreen     hospital.      In 
are  some  ."lOO  blind  mili- 
men,    of  whom   400   have   been    Iti 
=rreen  hospital.     It  was  found  that 
were  practically  no  books  for  the 
blind   In  subjects  the  men  sought — en- 
gineering,    foreign     languages,     adult 
fiction.     Most  of   the  books  obtainable 
were    textbooks    which    our    men    had 
outgrown.      They    were    eager   to 
Inue    their    studies   of   French   and 
other  foreign  languages  and   in  differ- 
ent    technical    lines,    but    books    were 
lacking.     Miss  Mabel  Boardman  of  the 
<>nal   Red   Cross   started    volunteer 
jes    in    Braille    transcribing.      Miss 
■  ils    gave    instruction    in    the    New 
Red    Cross    chapter    and    in    the 
.go.      Mrs.    Stewart    received    her 
instruction    from    Miss   L,oomis,    so    the 
hitter's. visit  to  Indianapolis  partly  will 
be   to   Inspect  the   results  of  her   work 
and    to    advise    and    inspire.      All    the 
work    of    my    department     is    directly 
under  the  Red  Cross,  which  selects  the 
rial  to  be  transcribed   and   passes 
Judgment  on  the  work  of  volunteers. 

Books  for  State  Library. 

"Our  Braille  books  will  be  added  to 
the  state  library  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  Demarchus  Brown,  librarian. 
It  Is  desired  that  the  collection  be  so 
increased  that  the  230  blind  regisfc 
can  take  out  books  regularly.  (In- 
diana has  a  total  of  2,'JL'.'t  blind,  ac- 
ting to  Census  Bureau  enun 
tlon.)  Any  thinking  person  can  see 
what  the  opportunity  to  read  instruc- 
tive or  entertaining  books  does  for  a 
blind  person.  Even  reading  aloud  to  i 
him  can  not  fill  In  as  the  book  in  his 
own  hand  does.  It  will  be  his  com- 
panion when  he  needs  must  be  left  to 
himself.  Tt  wilt  keep  him  interested 
and  amused  and  make  up  to  him  for 
a  certain  loss  of  care.  I  have  taken 
the  new  department  because  I  want  to 
help  any  who  are  sick  or  afflicted  In 
any  way  that  I  can.  There  are.  many, 
I  know,  who  have,  this  same  desire, 
yet  do  not  know  just  where  to  find  the 
thing  that  they  can  do  to  help.  For 
these,  be  they  busy  people  or  people  of 
leisure.  Braille  transcribing  for  the 
blind  offers  a  fine  field.  I  am  certain 
that  many  will  follow  the  lead  of  our 
Junior  league  and  take  up  the  work." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  a  volun- 
teer maker  of  pages  for  the  blind  was 
a  stately,  elderly  English  woman  in  a 
Swiss  pension  upon  my  first  trip 
abroad.  She  was  always  busy  and 
never  complained  of  loneliness.  Yet, 
she  did  not  bring  forth  the  needlework 
that  other  women  occupied  themselves 
with.  One  day  she  told  me  that  she 
occupied  herself  with  "pricking" 
stories  for  the  blind.  "They  have  so 
little  that  is  entertaining  in  the  way 
of  reading,"  she  said,  "I  love  to  find 
a  good,  cheerful  short  story  and  trans- 
cribe it  for  them.  I  have  occupied 
myself  in  my  leisure  time  in  this  way 
for  several  years.     I  have  reached  the 


years  where  few  outdoor  activities  ap- 
peal to  me  so  I  turn  my  Idle  time  to 
good  account."  I  thought  of  her 
when  I  learned  that  Braille  may  now 
be  made  with  a  machine,  what  a  help 
it  would  have  been  to  her  In 
chosen  ta.sk. 


Sought    Help    for    mind. 

It  was  an  American  woman,  Miss 
"Winifred  Holt,  who  founded  the  Phare 
(lighthouse)  for  the  blinded  soldiers  in 
Paris,  as  she  founded  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  city.  One 
of  the  sad  sights  was  the  numbers  of 
blinded  French  officers  and  men  being 
escorted  about  Paris  by  their  wives. 
Some  wives  were  finely  gowned,  others 
wore  the  simple  black  gown  and 
knitted  shawl  of  the  worker.  In  each 
face  there  was  a  look  far  more  sad 
than  tears.  Occupation  for  the 
blinded  soldiers,  something  to  keep 
them  sane  and  hopeful — this  was  the 
pry,  The  majority  of  the  occupations 
they  had  followed  before  the  war  were 
closed  to  them.  Something  must  be 
given  in  place  of  the  lost  activities. 
It  must  be  something  that  a  man 
would  find  worth  trying  for.  So,  with 
he  aid  and  advice  of  Miss  Holt  there 
was  established  in  Paris  a  place 
where  trades  were  taught  and  educa- 
;ion  continued.  It  was  beautiful  to 
»ee  the  volunteers  who  offered  their 
services — to  teach,  to  accompany  the 
illnded  soldiers  on  promenades,  offers 
>f  private  cars,  of  tickets  to  con- 
:erts  and  plays,  of  every  possible 
'avor.  Blinded  men  have  the  right  of 
iray  over  everything  else.  One  of 
hese  walked  In  his  world  apart,  yet 
lever  alone,  for  every  one  of  his  fel- 
ow  men  were  standing  by,  ready  to 
idd  out  a  helping  hand.  In  Paris 
.nd  In  London,  walking  sticks  or  dogs 
m  leash  were  discouraged  as  aids  lo 
he  blind  man's  steps.  He  was  taught 
o  step  confidently  and  courageously, 
o  depend  on  his  sense  of  hearing,  of 
mell  and  the  other  intangible  senses 
.•hich  aid  man  in  his  walking  in 
awn.  The  stick,  it  was  explained, 
ended  to  help  a  man  to  feel  his  weak- 
ess.  It  took  away  from  his  confl- 
ence  in  his  own  ability  to  move  about. 
ts  moral  effect  was  bad  In  that  it 
lade  him  too  dependent  upon  it. 

Workers  Always  Needed. 

Volunteers  for  transcribing  books  for 
le   blind   always   will   be   needed,    for, 
i  account  of  the  expense,  Braille  can 
3t    be.    put    on    a    commercial    basis, 
ortunately   hand   transcribing  is   rap- 
ly  growing  in  popularity.     Indianap- 
is  is  bound  to  keep  up  her  reputation 
r  good   works,   when   she   once   takes 
)    Braille   transcribing.      One    point    1 
ould  make  is,   she  who  goes  away  tc 
ke,    mountain   or   seashore   can   tak« 
•r    Braille,   machine   along,    just   as    1 
ways  take  my  typewriter  along  witr 
e.     She   can   keep  right  on  with   th< 
od  work  whether  at  home  or  away. 
The    late    Sir    Arthur    Pearson,    tlv 
nded     Englishman     known     througl 
s    book,    "Victory    Over    Blindness,' 
ys  in  that  book : 

"Without    decrying    the    pleasure    o 
Ing  read  to,  there  is  for  the  blinde 
in  a  special  delight  in  being  able  t 
id   to   himself,    above   all   because   i 
\b  way  is  provided  a  resource  whic 
ables   him   to   fill   in   any  unoccupie 
le  when  he  happens  to  be  nlone. 
res    him    entrance    to    the    world    < 
pks  and  brings  back  to  him  some  < 
•  independence  he  has  lost." 
Sir    Arthur's   book   was    hailed    as 
luable.  contribution'  to  the  cause,  f> 


.♦.peaking  as  a  blinded  man  for  oth 
nded  men  he  enlightened  us  on  son 
the  real  characteristics  of  this  clas 
assures  ua  that  the  blinded  mi 
p  not  undergo  any  great  ps 
doglcal  changes  but  remains  1 
•mal  self.  He  continues  on  t 
iject : 

'The    man    who    was   morose    befc 
lost  his  sight  will  be  morose  aft 
rds;  the  cheerful  one  will  be  equa 
erful   when   he  is  blind;   the   pes 
»t   will    look   on    the   dreary   side 
ngs ;    the    optimist    will    remain    i 
imist.    If  there  be  any  real  chan; 
the  natures  of  some  men  It  is  g 
\\y    In     those     who     possess 
racters   or  colorless   ones.     So 
the   blind   man   is   not,    as   it 
ust  into  a   special  world  alon 
I    always    remain    his    normal 
long  as  he  feels  that  he  is  lejld 
average    normal    life,    so   Ion; 
be  average  normal.    Rowing.fda 
.     walking,     talking;     amusetne 
•h    as    theaters,    concerts,    leqlur 
ill  these  things  his  handlcapfis 
ireely    at    all    after   the    flrsf    bi 
ilization.    So  long  as  he  canfindi 
in   these   things  as  other   men  indulge 
in   them,   so   long  will   he   remain   nor- 
mal   among    other    men.     The   greatest 
danger  that  besets  him  is  that  of  being- 
made    to    think    too   seriously   and    too 
long    about    his    blindness.     The    chief 
thing    to    remember    is    that     living    in 
darkness     as     he     does,     he     can     not 
throw    off    evil     thoughts    as     we    can 
by   change   of   scene.     He   can   not   find 
forgetfulness  in   watching  and  observ- 
ing   the    life   around    him.      Thus    it    is 
doubly    necessary    that    all    the    things 
which    he    can    Indulge    in    should    be 
found    for   him   to   do.     .      .      .     Given 
cheerful,     healthy     conditions — beyond 
the  fact  that  all   blind  men  are  apt  to 
be   suspicious  and    somewhat  Jealous — 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  his  misfor- 
tune  will    prove   too   great   for   him    to 
bear.      .     .      .     And   even  this  suspicion 
and  jealousy  is  but  that  of  a  man  who 
fears   he   is   being  forced   to  live   in   a 
world    apart    from    other     men.       And 
there    ia   no   necessity   that    he   should 
do  so.     As  a  worker,   as  a  useful  citi- 
zen  of  the  world  and,  above  all,   as  a 
true    friend    and    companion,    I    would 
pit    a    blind    sailor    or    soldier    against 
any  other  special  class  of  men  in   the 
whole  world.     Bindness  seems  to  have 
given   them   the   genius  to  comprehend 
the     essentials     of     human     happiness 
which    it    is    given   few   sighted    people 
to   perceive."  __j« 
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By  Braille  System 
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Helen  Keller 
Will  Advocate 

Braille  System 
In  Lecture 


The  American  Red  Cro6S  is  forming 
classes  for  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  Braille  books. to  enable  blind 
people  to  read.  The  Camden  County 
1,'hnpter  is  co-operating  with  the  Cam- 
den Committee  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  in  arranging  for 
the  appearance  cf  Helen  Keller,  the  fa- 
mous blind-deaf  woman,  and  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy,  her  teacher  and  companion, 
at  Convention  Hall,  Civic  Center,  on 
January  19.  Mrs.  George  Wentllng  is 
cbairtnan  of   Braille  work. 

"No  more  heroic  figures  emerge  out 
of  tho  World  War  than  he  blinded  sol- 
diers," says  Mrs-.  Wentllng.  "Their 
courage  on  the  battlefield  Is  nothing 
compared  with  their  brave  spirit  in  fac- 
ing life  handicapped  by  blindness. .There 
are  loyal  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  who  want  to  do  something 
for    the    blind    soldiers.      From    among 


these  a  band  of  volunteers  was  organ- 
ized to  learn  to  transcribe  Braille.  The 
woman  who  sits  at  tu-r  Braille  writer 
copying  books  for  the  blinded  soldiers 
to  read  is  a  new  plcturo  In  Red  Cross 
work.  Tet  these  woman  have  had  a  vi- 
tal part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war 
blind." 

Various  Red  Cross  chapters  through- 
out the  country  have  organized  classes 
of  volunteers  for  transcribing  books— 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Washington,  Frovi- 
dence  and  Baltimore — are  all  doing 
splendid  work.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  lesson  a  week  for  two  months  will 
ile  one  to  commence  transcribing; 
and  as  the  transcriber  becomes  more 
proficient,  longer  works  will  be  under- 
taken. Anyone  wishing  to  enroll  in 
this  course  should  make  application  to 
the  local  office  of  the  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter. 

Approximately  100,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  shut  off  from 
written  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  ^  They  have  no  means  of 
keeping  the  brain  alert  unless  volun- 
teers come  to  read  to  them,  or  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  Braille 
hooks  in  raised  type  to  read  through 
the  medium  of  sensitive  finger-tips. 

It  is  in  their  behalf  that  Miss  Keller 
is  speaking,  explaining  the  alms  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Two  years  ago  the  foundation,  through 
Its  president,  M.  C.  Migel,  with  the  co- 
operation of  certain  other  persons,  In- 
duced Congress  to  make  a  provision  for 
the  publication  of  Braille  books  for  tho 
blinded  veterans.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  select  the 
books  to  be  embossed.  The  committee 
comprised  representatives  of  the  Vet- 
is'  Bureau  of  the  United  States, 
Blind  War  Veterans  of  the  "World  War. 
the  active  librarians  interested  In  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  Braille  publish- 
ers. Robert  B.  Irwin,  director  of  the 
Research  Bureau  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  chair- 
man of  this  advisory  committee.  As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  labors,  a  list 
of  seventy  titles  was  agreed  upon  for 
embossing.  The  list  consists  largely 
of  books  of  fiction  .though  there  are  a 
number  of  titles  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture, such  as  history,  science,  civics, 
etc.,  the  cost  was  approximately  $60,000. 
By  this  method  a  prevention  of  the  du- 
plication of  books  was  created  by  the 
foundation,  ■  which"  enables  the  Braille 
classes  to  conserve  time  In  transcrib- 
ing books  required. 

When  a  Braille  book  is  finished  by  a 
chapter,  and  printed  by  one  of  our 
Brallle  printing  houses,  It  is  sent  to 
the  library  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
from  which  it  is  loaned  free  to  aw 
blind  person  in  the  United  States. 


EDITING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Helen  Day  Describes  Task  of  Find- 
ing Material  for  Searchlight. 

Miss  Helen  Day,  editor  of  The 
Searchlight,  printed  quarterly  in 
braille,  or  raised  print,  for  sightless 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country, 
outlined  some  of  the  difficulties  of  her 
task  yesterday  at  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  111  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  Miss  Day  has  been  blind 
since  she  was  10  years  old  and  for  the 
last  few  years  almost  totally  deaf. 

"It  is  hard  to  find  interesting  stories 
of  a  length  which  will  make  transcrib- 
ing possible,"  she  said.  "Most  good 
stories  are  so  long.  It  is  hard,  too, 
finding  whimsical,  imaginative  stories, 
for  blind  people  prefer  these.  Adven- 
ture stories  and  fairy  tales  I  cannot 
get  enough  of,  or  poems  of  a  cheerful 
nature.  Blind  people  need  to  have 
sunshine  brought  into  their  lives 
through  reading  and  I  try  continuously 
to  do  this." 

Although  The  Searchlight  is  a  bulky 
magazine,  having  unusually  large  and 
heavy  pages,  it  probably  contains 
fewer  words  than  any  other  quarterly 
in  circulation.  The  average  issue,  con- 
taining only  about  2,000  words,  is  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  blind  children  all  over  the  United 
States. 
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Branches  to  Be  Shown  at 
Annual  Session  This  After- 
noon in  the  Civic  Club 

An  exhibition  of  the  Braille  work 

ing  of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  at  the 
Civic  Club  this  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock.  Fourteen  Braille  trans- 
cribers will  be  used  in  the  exhibit, 
under  direction  of  Miss  Kate  Hem- 
ler,  the  teacher  of  Braille  writing. 

About  three  hundred  members 
and  guests  are  expected  to  attend. 
Mrs.  Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  chairman 
of  the  local  chapter,  will  preside. 

In  addition  to  the  Braille  work, 
other  activities  of  the  local  chap- 


ter will  also  be  exhibited  and  will 
include  the  work  of  the  Dental  Hy- 
gienists,  the  baby  clinic,  and  a  pro- 
duction exhibit,  including  knitting, 
layettes  and  other  articles  made  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  national 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  will 
give  an  address  on  the  Volunteer 
Department  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Annual  reports  of  the  work  will 
be  given.  Following  the  business 
meeting  Mrs.  Gilbert  will  be  host- 
ess at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Board- 
man.  Assisting  at  the  tea  will  be 
the  members  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  canteen  workers.  The 
assistants  will  be  in  uniform. 

A  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps  will  also  be  held  to; 
morrow  afternoon  preceding^ttre 
Jtga.  -*r 
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BRAILLE  CLUB 
PICKS  OFFICERS 
INANNUALMEET 

Miss  Helen  Delehanty  Elect- 
ed President  of  Tran- 
scribers' Group. 

Reports  Made  of  Distribu- 
tion of  Literature  and  of 
Reading  G^nUjsQ 

The  annual  meetfiy  of  the  Braille 
Transcribers'  club  took  place  Monday 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  convent,  Kenwood. 
Miss  Helen  J.  Delehanty,  presided. 

The  following  officers  were  named: 
Mrs.  James  C.  Farrell,  honorary  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Peter  D.  Kiernan,  honorary 
patroness  of  the  summer  reunion,  an 
annual  event  planned  to  honor  the 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  at 
which  blind  persons  are  guests;  Miss 
Delehanty,  president;  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Stuart,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Benjamin 
F.  Mulderry,  treasurer;  Miss  Katharine 
Woods,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss 
Margaret  Keeler,  recording  secretary; 
Miss  Lou  Hennessey,  historian;  Mrs. 
Eugene  McLean,  Braille  test  director, 
and  Mrs.  Ambrose  O'Neil,  Braille  proof 
reader. 

Miss  Keeler  reported  109  books  and 
sixty-six  pamphlets  had  been  distrib- 
uted. In  addition,  fifteen  volumes  were 
given  public  libraries  and  1,650  leaflets 
were  distributed  to  the  blind  through 
other  agencies. 

Special  interest  at  Christmas  time 
resulted  in  the  distribution  of  stories, 
games.  Mass  books,  picture  books  and 
500  Christmas  cards,  all  in  Braille,  sup- 
plemented by  boxes  of  candy.  Donors 
financing  the  Christmas  work  included 
the  Misses  Sarie  and  Annie  Unger  of 
Rensselaer,  Miss  Woods  and  Miss  Hen- 
nessey of  Albany,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Griffin  of 
Glens  Falls,  and  Mrs.  H.  H  Haggerty 
of  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Charles'M.  Stewart  reported  that 
two  reading  prizes  of  $25  had  been 
offered    to   blind    persons,    to   stimulate 

reading    of    imnA    "'•"-■ One    for 

readers  in  New  York  state  was  donated 
by  Court  Mary  Regis  of  Albany,  Catho- 
lic Daughters  of  America,  and  one  for 
readers   in   Pennsylvania   by   Miss   Ann 


Fitzgerald  of  Troy.  Fifty-six  blind 
persons  entered  the  contest  for  New 
VTork  state  and  the  winner  was  Miss 
Mary  Berne  of  Cohoes,  whose  answers 
won  283  points  out  of  a  possible  300. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Stuart,  Miss  Mary 
Chamberlain,  librarian  for  the  blind, 
New  York  city  public  library. 

All  work  of  Braille  transcription  is 
financed  by  voluntary  subscription. 
The  committee  for  funds  includes  Miss 
Oelehanty,  Mrs.  James  E.  Glavin,  Miss 
Julia  Mahoney,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Mul- 
'lerry,  Miss  Caroline  Clancey  and  Miss 
Mary  O'Sullivan. 
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■  Miss  Doris  Bryant,  chairman  of 
the  Field  committee,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  California  and  conse- 
quently was  unable  to  attend  the 
'meeting.  Her  report  on  the  work 
of  League  members  with  the-  Girl 
Scouts.  Visiting  N"uree  association, 
Day  Nursery,  Civic  league,  R&d 
Cross,  Onphan  Asylum.  and  the 
various  churonee.  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Hill. 

The  other  reports  were  given  by 
M'ts.  Stanley  E.  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  Y.  W.  C  A.  committee;  and  Mrs. 
Berfram  Ainsworth.  chairman  of  the 
cornimittee  for  the  Bridgeport  and 
the  Fairfield  Family  Welfare  so- 
ciety. 
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of  the  work  accomplished  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  Means,  the 
instructor.  Last  fall  there  was  a  sale 
of  baskets  and  other  articles  made 
by  the  hospital  patients  at  one  of 
the    local    department    stores. 

The  Braille  committee,  of  which 
Mrs.  David  Fleming  is  chairman,  was 
organized  a  few  months  ago.  From 
Instruction  at  the  local  headquarters 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  memr 
bers,  whi 
learn, 
ing 


pter,  American 
;ned  a  depart- 
ng  books  into 
id  of  this  and 
•the  request  of 
ission  for  the 
iation  of  $1000 
1  by  the  com- 
snded  by  the 
rk.  The  work 
nteers  who  are 
y  Miss  Adele 
ler  for  the  Mis- 
Mrs.  Harry 
der  drive,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
department. 

Eighteen  Braille  writing  ma- 
chines have  been  purchased, 
which  will  be  loaned  to  volunteers 
after  they  have  passed  the  test 
upon  agreement  that  they  will  de- 
vote at  least  one  hour  a  day  to 
transcribing  books.  As  there  are 
not  enough  machines  for  those 
«<'ho  are  volunteering,  a  number 
have  signified  their  intention  of 
purchasing  machines  for  their  own 
use. 


Women's  Organizations  Assist. 

The  Women's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  a  class  of  14  persons 
studying  transcribing,  and  the 
Junior  League  and  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  are  also  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Red  Cross  in  the, 
work.  There  are  3  3  women  In  St'. 
Louis  who  have  graduated  in 
Braille  transcribing,  and  1 9  are 
devoting  part  of  their  time  daily 
to  transcribing  fiction  into  Braille. 

Braille  is  a  system  of  raised  dots 
representing  letters,  groups  of  let- 
ters, etc.  The  dots  are  embossed 
on  paper  In  sufficient  relief  to  be 
read  by  touch. 

Will  Be  Placed  In  Library. 

The  books  will  be  sent  to  the 
Public  Library  for  circulation 
among  the  blind.  Among  those 
being  transcribed  are  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  "Short  Stories,"  by  O. 
Henry;  "The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion," "Light  of  Asia,"  "As  a  Man 
Thlnketh,"  "Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage"  and  "Mrs.  Wlggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch." 

Miss  Ruenzi  is  a  pioneer  in 
Braille  transcribing  work  in  St. 
Louis.  She  lost  her  sight  when  IS 
years  old  and  after  nine  years  of 
blindness  mastered  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading.  Prior  to  her  blind- 
ness she  was  a  school  teacher.  She 
lias  had  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  the  blind,  and  has  also 
taught  deaf  mutes  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading,  in  this  being  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  pressure 
yf  the  hand  and  similar  met! 
tXjjnstruct  them. 


"To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
armies  in  time  of  war. 

"To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and 
international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  to  apply  the  same 
in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine, 
fire,  floods  and  other  great  national  calamities,  and  to 
devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the  same." 

From  the  Congressional  Charier  of  The 
American  National  Red  Cross,    approved 

January  5,  IP25. 

NATIONAL  OFFICERS 

Calvin  Coolidge,  President 

Robert  W.  deforest,  rice-President 

William  Howard  Taft,  Vice-President 

Garrard  B.  Winston,  Treasurer 

Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Secretary 

John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  Central  Committee 
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UNIT  in  a  great  international  league  for  the 
service  of  mankind,  chartered  by  Congress  and  with 
its  duties  clearly  defined  by  law,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  peace  as  in  war,  is  the  recognized  agency 
of  mercy  for  the  whole  American  people.  Its  presi- 
dent is  the  president  of  the  nation.  Spending  funds 
contributed  by  the  people,  its  accounts  are  audited 
by  a  governmental  department;  carrying  on  the  peo- 
ple's business,  it  reports  to  them  through  Congress. 
Each  of  its  3,000  chapters  is  an  important  part  of  the 
great  whole,  and  must  account  to  its  members. 

The  following  pages  will  attempt  to  picture  for 
you  the  activities  of  your  own  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter. 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  territory: 
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The  'Disabled  Veteran 
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IATIONALLY  and  in  the  chapters,  service  to 
the  disabled  of  the  War  still  stands  as  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  the 
residuum  of  the  great  wartime  job — a  continuing 
fulfillment  of  the  pledge  of  the  American  people  to 
stand  by  to  the  end  the  men  who  bore  arms  in  the 
service  of  our  country  and  humanity.  Standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Government,  the 
Red  Cross  service  fills  the  gaps.  As  the  Veterans 
Bureau  extends  its  service,  Red  Cross  service  con- 
tracts, as  is  instanced  by  the  recent  taking  over 
from  the  Red  Cross  of  the  social  service  work  in  the 
Government  psychiatric  hospitals.  But  Bureau  offi- 
cials assert  that  their  assumption  of  responsibility 
cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  indeed  it  ever  can, 
extend  far  enough  to  cover  the  service  that  must  be 
done  in  communities.  That  is  the  chapters'  part 
of  the  Red  Cross  job.  With  z,5oo  men  in  Govern- 
ment hospitals  and  with  new  hospitals  being  built, 
the  call  for  service  from  the  chapters  is  constant. 
As  time  goes  on,  problems  vary.  Claims  based  on 
specific  war  injuries  have  long  since  been  settled. 
The  ones  that  remain  are  the  obscure,  hard-to-prove 
■<4*». 


disabilities  due  to  disease,  primarily  mental.  Hold- 
ing to  the  idea  that  we  are  in  fact  finishing  the  war 
job,  we  feel  that  our  responsibility  is  to  those  men 
(and  their  families,  also)  whose  claims  are  yet  in  an 
unadjusted  status  in  the  Veterans  Bureau.  Carefully 
integrated  with  that  of  other  local  agencies,  such  as 
the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  and  veterans'  organi- 
zations, the  service  must  be  expert;  it  must  be  human, 
friendly — those  who  do  the  work,  devoted,  patient, 
understanding. 


Disabled  men  and  families  assisted — 1,925 

New  families  served — 365 

Old  families  requiring  new  service — 503 

Christmas  gifts  and  dinners — 61 

Tuberculosis  veterans  aided — 60 

Mental  patients  assisted — 457 

Active  cases  involving  guardianships — 286 

New  guardians  appointed — 40 

Trust  Company  guardianships — 74 

Financial  aid  to  154  families — $3,904.73 

Net  cost  of  the  work — $19,654.18 
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First  ^Aid 
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N  case  of  a  severe  burn,  gas  poisoning,  a  severed 
artery,  what  is  the  first  thing  to  do?  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  holds  the  answer,  and  its  courses  set  the 
standard  throughout  the  country.  Instruction  given 
by  doctors,  or  by  nurses  or  laymen  supervised  by 
doctors,  shows  how  to  give  simple,  effective  treat- 
ment in  accident  cases  before  the  doctor  comes. 
Such  knowledge  often  means  the  saving  of  a  life. 
Red  Cross  First  Aid  methods  have  been  adopted  by 
Boston  police  and  fire  departments  and  by  many 
factories,  mercantile  establishments,  and  public  serv- 
ice corporations. 


New  England  Tel.  &  Tel. 


classes — :j 
graduates — 253 


Edison  Electric  Company 
Chapter  headquarters 
In  other  places 


classes — 16 
graduates — 2S6 

classes — 6 
graduates —  62 

classes — 8 
graduates — 154 
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Home  Hygiene  and  Qa^  of  the  Sick 

JL  HE  doctor  is  delayed.  The  child  is  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition,  needs  relief  immediately.  The 
young  mother  is  distracted.  A  neighbor  comes  in, 
takes  charge,  and  carries  on  until  the  doctor's  arrival. 
She  seems  to  know  just  what  to  do.  She  does  know, 
because  she  has  taken  the  course  in  Home  Hygiene 
and  Care  of  the  Sick.  She  is  one  of  the  many  women 
who  under  competent  Red  Cross  nurses  have  learned 
how  to  meet  the  many  emergencies  of  the  home,  how 
to  care  for  babies  and  small  children,  and  how  to 
assume  complete  charge  of  the  sickroom  when  there 
is  no  nurse  at  hand. 


Classes  conducted — 80 
Total  enrollment — 1,190 
Home  Hygiene  graduates — 654 
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£ife-Saving 


lO  summer  passes  without  its  toll  of  human 
lives  lost  by  drowning.  Often  friends  and  relatives 
are  forced  to  stand  by,  powerless,  and  see  the  victim 
go  down  for  the  last  time.  For  this  reason,  life- 
saving  instruction  has  for  the  past  four  years  been 
offered  at  beaches  and  pools  in  Boston  and  adjacent 
towns  where  the  chapter  has  branches.  Swimmers 
are  taught  how  to  approach  a  drowning  person,  how 
to  break  his  strangle  hold,  to  keep  him  from  strug- 
gling and  tow  him  ashore,  and  then  how  to  revive 
him,  using  the  prone-pressure  method  of  resuscita- 
tion. Qualified  life-savers  are  given  the  right  to 
wear  the  Red  Cross  insignia. 


Total  life-savers  qualified  by  Chapter — 3,430 
New  life-savers  trained  during  year — 768 
Life-saving  demonstrations  given — 45 
Estimated  audiences  at  demonstrations — 0,000 
Senior  life-saving  corps — 18 
Junior  life-saving  crews — 7 
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^Production 


lO  task  is  too  great,  no  request  too  small  for  the 
complete  and  careful  attention  of  the  faithful  band 
of  volunteers  who  gather  in  the  chapter  production 
rooms  and  in  sewing  groups  outside.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  far  from  home,  disabled  veterans,  children 
in  hospitals,  victims  of  disaster,  all  these  receive 
the  articles,  that  go  forth  whenever  needed. 

Garments  and  small  articles  produced — 1107 
Knitted  articles  produced — 988 
Working  hours  of  volunteers — 578 
Articles  given  away —  1900 
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^Braille 


HE  dark  world  of  the  sightless  is  made  brighter 
by  our  faithful  volunteer  Braille  transcribers.  Braille 
is  the  system  of  raised  dots  which  enables  the  blind 
person  to  read  with  his  fingers.  One  Braille  book 
reaches  at  least  loo  persons.  Completed  books  from 
the  Boston  Chapter  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  or 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown. 

Pages  transcribed  for  the  year — 3858 
Volunteers  performing  the  work — 25 
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Volunteer  JMotor  Corps 

JLlTTLE  Philip  had  a  crippled  leg.  He  couldn't 
walk.  He  could  receive  free  at  a  clinic  the  treatment 
necessary  to  cure  him,  but  his  mother  was  too  poor 
to  provide  means  for  his  going  and  returning.  The 
Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  solved  the  problem,  and  now 
Philip  makes  weekly  visits  to  the  clinic.  The  doctors 
say  he  will  soon  walk.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
kind  deeds  done  by  these  volunteers,  who  furnish 
their  own  cars  and  gasoline  to  serve  crippled  children, 
the  aged  infirm,  and  disabled  veterans,  and  to  deliver 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter  baskets.  The 
old  motor  ambulance  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one 
fully  equipped  to  care  for  all  critical  cases,  and  to 
transport  children  and  disabled  veterans  in  groups. 


Total  patients  carried — 3,096 
Number  of  calls  made — 6,494 
Hours  of  volunteer  service — 4,208 
Miles  of  transportation  recorded — 22,252 
Average  number  drivers  per  month — 2S 
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Junior  Red  Cross 


EN  million  school  children  the  world  over  are 
banded  together  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  under  the 
motto,  "I  serve."  In  the  Boston  Chapter  150,000 
are  enrolled,  and  "School  Work  for  Service"  has 
become  the  order  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  many 
of  the  surrounding  towns.  Classroom  handiwork 
assumes  a  new  importance  in  the  child's  mind  when 
it  includes  the  making  of  gifts  for  other  children  who 
are  ill,  or  for  an  aged  person  or  a  disabled  veteran. 
Foreign  countries  seem  more  real  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
or  native  articles  from  Juniors  there.  Thus  is  given 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression;  thus  is  aroused  a 
desire  for  service;  thus  through  participation  is 
practiced  local,  national,  and  world  citizenship. 


Juniors  enrolled  Chapter  territory — 126,840 
Schools  enrolled — 269 

Christmas  boxes  sent  children  abroad — 4,750 
Schools  corresponding  with  foreign  children — 60 
Dolls,  aprons,  sweaters,  afghans,  scrap  books,  toys,  etc.,  made 
and  distributed — 67,000 
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Disaster  'Relief 


N  disaster  relief,  the  equipment  of  the  Chapter  in 
trained  and  experienced  personnel — executives,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  social  workers,  motor  drivers,  canteen 
and  production  workers,  and  others — together  with 
an  equipment  of  supplies  including  a  loo-bed  mobile 
hospital  unit,  is  backed  up  by  the  vast  resources  and 
experience  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Besides  its  responsibility  for  meeting  disaster  should 
it  come  to  Boston,  the  Chapter  stands  as  the  organiza- 
tion equipped  for  the  collection  of  relief  funds,  the 
recruiting  of  workers,  and  the  shipment  of  supplies 
for  disaster-stricken  communities  everywhere. 
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BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER  OFFICERS 

A.  C.  Ratshesky,  Chairman 
James  Jackson,  Vice-Chairman 
Ernest  H.  Moore.  Treasurer 
T.  B.  Gordon,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Roy  M.  Cushman,  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Members-at-Large 


Governor  of  Massachusetts,  ex-officio 

Mayor  of  Boston,  ex-officio 
•Harcourt  Amory,  Jr. 
•Walter  C.  Baylies 
•George  H.  Bigelow,  M.D. 
•John  C.  Brodhead 
•Allston  Burr 

C.  E.  Cotting 

Paul  V.  Donovan 
•Mrs.  C.  C.  Ely 

Russell  G.  Fessenden 

Allan  Forbes 

Miss  Dorothy  Forbes 
•Franklin  W.  Ganse 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Gray 

Walter  Hartstone 
•Curtis  M.  Hilliard 

Ralph  Hornblower 

tDeceased 


•James  Jackson 
•Willard  B.  Luther 

James  A.  McMurry 
•Ernest  H.  Moore 
•Alan  R.  Morse 

Miss  Lavinia  H.  Newell 
•Rev.  George  P.  O'Conor 
•Francis  Peabody 
•William  H.  Pear 
•A.  C.  Ratshesky 

Stockton  Raymond 
tFrank  W.  Remick 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Channing  C.  Simmons 

Arthur  P.  Stone 
•S.  H.  Stone 

Mrs.  Bowen  Tufts 

Richard  G.  Wadsworth,  M.D. 


BRANCH  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs.  F.  V.  Noyes,  Arlington 
•Mrs.  A.  J.  Rowan,  Belmont 
Miss  Marion  C.  Cutler,  Brookline 
William  B.  Revere,  Canton 
Miss  Mary  F.  Snelling,  Dedham 


Mrs.  Louis  A.  Hall,  Medfield 
Roy  K.  Clark,  Millis 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stockman,  Sharon 
Mrs.  Ernest  Bullen,  Watertown 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Dodge,  H'estwood 


•Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Roy  M.  Cushman,  Director 

Mrs. George  S.  Derby,  Director,  Junior  Red  Cross 

Miss  Alice  B.  Hulinc.  Executive  Secretary,  Home  Service 

Harding  L.  White,  Director  of  Membership 

Miss  Edna  E.  Jepfery,  Chapter  Accountant 
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Statement  of  Treasurer 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926 

Receipts    Disbursements 
Memberships  and  Donations: 

Total  Memberships  and  Donations $72,780.39 

Portion  remitted  to  Branches  and  National  Head- 
quarters      $17,984.54 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  and  disbursements    .   .  3,372.90             58.60 

Department  Totals: 

Membership      2,089.11         12,919.91 

Administration 1,009.55         19,465. 10 

Home  Service 8,516.76        28,718.34 

Health  Service     3,772.42        13,562.94 

Volunteer  Motor  Corps: 

General  Expenses $2,527.36 

New  Ambulance — less  allowance  for 

old  one 1.786.00  4,31336 

Junior  Red  Cross 1475          2,713.63 

Production 601.70          1,098.55 

Educational  Publicity 75-5o             816.05 

Volunteer  Service 5.86   48.50 

Total  Receipts  and  Disbursements  .   .  $92,238.94    $101,699.52 


Assets 


BALANCE   SHEET 

Liabilities  and  Capital 


Cash  on  Hand $41,585.25 

Accounts  Receivable     .    .       1, 553.32 
United      States     Liberty 
•    Bonds  (book  value)  .    .     26,195.00 
Supplies  (book  value)   .    .       1,181.00 


Total  Assets 


$70,514-57 


Accounts  Payable  .... 

Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  Life  Saving 
Fund 

B.  Hurlburt  Fund      .    .    . 

Braintree  Branch  Funds  . 

Home  Service  Trust  Funds 

Working  Capital    .... 


$1,511.09 


464.14 

3405 

232.62 

452.60 

67.S20.07 

$70,514.57 
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Junior  Service  Fund 

STATEMENTS  OF  RECEIPTS  AND   DISBURSEMENTS 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926 

Cash  on  Hand— June  30,  1925     $1,265.72 

Receipts 3,760.11 

$5,025.83 

Disbursements: 

Donations,  Subscriptions  and  Service  Projects 3,346.12 

Balance — Cash  on  Hand — June  30,  1926     $1,679.71 


CERTIFICATE 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  the  Junior  Service 
Fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  and  have  verified  the  cash  and  securities 
on  hand  as  at  that  date,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  Chapter  and  Statements  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  exhibit, 
respectively,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Chapter  as  at  June  30,  1926,  and 
the  cash  transactions  of  the  respective  Departments  for  the  year  ending  at  that 
date  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer  s  books  and  records. 

Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis, 

Accountants  and  Auditors. 

1  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
August  3,  1926. 

The  complete  details  of  the  financial  report  as  well  as  additional 
information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Chapter  will  be  given 
gladly  to  any  one  interested. 
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Our  ^Appreciation 

"The  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  Chapter  would  no 
be  complete  without  an  expression  of  thanks  to  all  who  hat 
made  the  record  possible.  Our  gratitude  goes  forth  to  al 
those  institutions,  organisations  and  individuals  whos 
co-operation  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  year,  t 
the  faithful  volunteers  whose  labor  is  so  constantly  necessary 
and  to  our  23,050  members  whose  agents  we  are  and  withou 
whom  we  should  not  have  this  privilege  of  service. 
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Fitzgerald  of  Troy.  Plfty-slx  blind 
persona  entered  the  contest  for  New 
York  state  and  the  winner  was  Miss 
Mary  Berno  of  Cohoes,  whose  answers 
won  283  points  out  of  a  possible  300. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Stuart,  Miss  Mary 
iberlain,     librarian    for    the    blind, 
New   York  city  public  library. 

All  work  of  Braille  transcription  is 
financed  by  voluntary  subscription. 
The  committee  for  funds  Includes 
Delehanty,  Mrs.  James  E.  Glavin,  Miss 
Julia  Mahoney,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Mul- 
derry.  Miss  Caroline  Clancey  and  Miss 
Mary  OSulllvan. 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE 


Mrs.  J.  Walker  Hill  Presides; 
Circus  Plans  Are  Dis- 
cussed by  League. 


of  2,936  hours  of  service 
given  to  various  charitable  and  wel- 
fare organizations  in  Bridgeport  by 
merntoeirs  of  the  Bridgeport  Junior 
League,  were  made  by  the  chair- 
men of  committees  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  League  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Bradford  O.  Warner,  Post  road, 
FairfielkL 

Mrs.  J.  Walker  Hill,  the  president, 
was  In  change.  While  League  mem- 
bers take  part  in  a  large  number  of 
philanthropic  activities,  its  largest 
interest  is  in  the  occupational  thera- 
py woak  at  the  Bridgeport  hospital. 
Mts.  Horace  B.  Menvin  Is  chairman 
of  the  occupational  therapy  com- 
mittee and  gave  n  splendid  report 
of  the  work  accomplished  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  Means,  the 
Instructor.  Last  fall  there  was  a  sale 
of  baskets  and  other  articles  made 
by  the  hospital  patients  at  one  of 
the    local    department   stores. 

The  Braille  convmittee.  of  which 
Mrs.  David  Fleming  is  chairman,  was 
organized  a  few  months  ago.  From 
instruction  at  the  local  headquarters 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  mem-- 
bers,  wh< 
lean, 
ing 


•   Ml-  Bryant,    chalrma 

the  Field  committee,  la,  spending  the 
winter  in  California  and  conse- 
quently was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Her  report  on  the  work 
of  League  members  with  the'*.  Girl 
Scouts.  Visiting  Nurse  association, 
Day  Nursery,  Civic  league,  Red 
Cross,  Orphan  AsyMm.  and  the 
various  ehiurcnce.  was  read  by  Mrs. 
H1H. 

The  oLher  reports  were  given  by 
Mts.  Stanley  E.  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  Y.  W.  C-  A.  committee;  and  Mrs. 
Bertram  Ainsworth.  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  Bridgeport  and 
the  Fairfield  Family  Welfare  so- 
ciety. 

Following  the  reports  the  mem- 
bers had  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  plans  for  the  League  circus 
which  will  be  given  April  9  and  10 
In  the  Pyramid  Mosque  on  State 
btreet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Occu- 
pational   Therapy    fund. 

After    the    meeting    Mrs.     Warner 

servcH    tea   an-d  a   social   hour      was 

e<l . 
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TRANSCRI 


FOR  BP  TO  READ 

Red  Cross  Volunteers  Learn  to 
Operate  Braille  Machines 


6p 

The  S 


13 


for  Work. 


.'he  St.  Louis  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  has  opened  a  depart- 
ment for  transcribing  books  into 
Braille  for  the  blind  of  this  and 
ad  Join  frig  states,  UK'lhe  request  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  An  appropriation  of  $1000 
has  been  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  expended  by  the 
chapter  in  this  work.  The  work 
will  be  do^e  by  volunteers  who  are 
to  be  Instructed  by  Miss  Adele 
Ruenzi,  Home  Teacher  for  the  Mis- 
souri Commission.  Mrs.  Harry 
Hass,  C3  01  Alexander  drive,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
department. 

Eighteen  Braille  writing  ma- 
chines have  been  purchased, 
which  will  be  loaned  to  volunteers 
after  they  have  passed  the  test 
upon  agreement  that  they  will  de- 
vote at  least  one  hour  a  day  to 
transcribing  books.  As  there  arc 
not  enough  machines  for  those 
«vho  are  volunteering,  a  number 
have  signified  their  intention  of 
purchasing  machines  for  their  own 
use. 


Women's  Organizations  Assist. 
The  Women's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  a  class  of  14  persons 
studying  transcribing,  and  the 
Junior  League  and  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  are  also  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Red  Cross  In  the 
work.  There  are  3  3  women  in  St 
Louis  who  have  graduated  in 
Braille  transcribing,  and  1 9  are 
devoting  part  of  their  time  daily 
to  transcribing  fiction  into  Braille, 
Braille  is  a  system  of  raised  dots 
representing  letters,  groups  of  let- 
ters, etc.  The  dots  are  embossed 
on  paper  in  sufficient  relief  to  be 
read  by  touch. 

Will  Be  Placed  in  Library. 
The  books  will  bo  sent  to  the 
Public  Library  for  circulation 
among  the  blind.  Among  those 
being  transcribed  are  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  "Short  Stories,"  by  O. 
Henry;  "The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion," "Light  of  Asia,"  "As  a  Man 
Thlnketh,"  "Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage"  and  "Mrs.  Wlggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch." 

Miss  Ruenzi  is  a  pioneer  in 
Braille  transcribing  work  in  St. 
Louis.  She  lost  her  sight  when  18 
years  old  and  after  nine  years  of 
blindness  mastered  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading.  Prior  to  her  blind- 
ness she  was  a  school  teacher.  She 
has  had  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  the  blind,  and  has  also 
taught  deaf  mutes  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading,  in  this  being  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  pressure 
if  the  hand  and  similar  metl 
tV^nstruct  them. 
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Blind  Dayton  Woman  Is 
Mentioned  For  Post  as 
Reader  of  Braile  Proofs 


Dayton  may  be  the  first  Ohio 
city  to  have  a  blind  proof-reader 
on  the  staff  of  the  Congressional 
library,  Washington,  if  Miss  Carrie 
Phelps,  executive  secretary  of  the 

Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind, 
passes  the  tests,  for  which  she  is 
now  preparing. 

Although  a  group  of  leading  ed- 
ucators of  the  blind  have  become 
identified  with  the  national  institu- 
tion in  supervising  the  publica- 
tion of  literature  for  the  bind,  as 
far  as  #  can  be  ascertained  Miss 
Phelps  is  the  first  to  have  been 
selected   from   Ohio   ranks. 

Formation  of  a  sightless  person- 
nel^ to  proof-read  Braille  and  point 
print  publications  has  engaged  at- 
tention of  federal  supervisors  for 
several  years.  The  staff,  however,| 
is  necessarily  small  because  of  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  national 
bureau. 

Examination  -of  candidates  re-| 
quires  several  months,  during 
which  time  they  are  required  to 
translate  various  stories  and  data 
sent  out  from  Washington.  Upon 
the  accuracy  of  this  work  depends 
their  appointment  to  the  staff. 

At  present,  practically  all  litera- 
ture for  the  blind  is  being  trans- 1 
lated  on  Braile  and  print  point 
slates  by  sighted  persons.  Conse- 
quently many  errors  are  encoun- 
tered, which  can  be  detected  only 
by  the  blind,  who  have  developed  a 
keen  sense  of  concentration  and 
touch  by  running  their  fingers  over 
the  raised  words. 

Should  Miss  Phelps  j&ss  the 
tests,  this  literature  will  me  sent  to ; 
her  from  the  Congressional  library! 
to  be  read.  She  wiljfmake  the  J 
necessary  corrections  and  send'  the 
work  back  to  the  capital  for  publi- 
cation. 

Since  taking  up  her  duties  in 
1907  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  Phelps  has  had  much  to  do 
with  improvement  of  conditions  for 
the  blind  throughout  Ohio. 

This     work     and     her     previous 
training    in   literature   and   science  i 
fit  her  especially  for  the  Congres-  j 
sional  post. 

At  present,  the  blind  secretary 
has  a  number  of  books  to  her 
credit.      For  many   years   she   has 


been  translating  books  and  stories 
on  practical  subjects,  designed  "to 
facilitated  matters  for  the  blind  in 
domestic  and  commercial  fields. 
Likewise,  all  of  her  office  corre- 
spondence, telephone  file  and  office 
interviews  are  recorded  in  point 
print  which  she  feels  and  deci- 
phers without  difficulty. 

Because  of  her  own  handicap, 
Miss  Phelps  has  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  reading. 
She  lost  her  sight  when  about  four 
years  old  as  the  result  of  an  ill- 
ness. When  she  reached  the  school 
age  she  was  sent  from  her  home  in 
Cincinnati  to  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  where 
she  received  diplomas  in  both 
literary  and  scientific  departments. 
Subsequently,  she  directed  several 
choirs  in  Cincinnati. 

Through  her  activities  in  Day- 
ton, the  worker  has  prepared  many 
blind  persons  to  take  their  places 
in  industry.  During  the  past  year, 
through  her  department  more  than 
200  persons  were  assisted. 

At  present,  she  is  supervising  the 
teaching  of  reading,  sewing,  handi- 
craft and  other  arts,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  home  worker.  She 
resides  at  220  Forest  av. 


Deptv^y,  Cot  p.,  Tlnrses. 

Braille  Writing  Class 
Will  Be  Organized 


The  Denver  circle  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae is  organizing  a  class  for  the, 
study  of  Braille,  to  which  every | 
woman  in  Denver  is  eligible.  There 
is  a  great  dearth  of  reading  matter 
for  the  blind,  particularly  religious 
literature,  officers  say.  The  writing 
of  Braille  is  easy  and  fascinating. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  class  will 
start  Saturday,  March  6.  Miss  Angelic 
Early.  4164  Irving  street,  phone  Gal- 
lup 700,  is  in  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tions. 


Ga.c«\deK.  H.TT<CoiLTi.eT. 
March     <2.  H*(°- 

RED  CROSS  ASKS  AID 

ililE  BOOKS 


Volunteers    Sought    to    Help 

Transcribe  Book  for 

the  Blind 

A    •'■••ill 
ieers  to   aid  in    the   nation-wide  cam- 
paign   to    furnish    Braille    books    for 
the  blind,  of  the  country  was  sent  out 
todaV      from      American      R 
headquarters   in   Camden. 

Red  Cross  officials  are  reques 
no  money  in  their  latest  campaign, 
but  only  whatever  time  can  be  spar- 
ed by  volunteers  willing  to  tran- 
scribe popular  boo!-:s  and  classics 
into  the   Braille  print. 

Braille    is   a   system   of   r;. 
representing    letetrs.    groups 
ters,   figures    and   punctuation    u. 
By  passing  his  hand  over  the  "print- 
ed''  page   the   blind   person   is   able  to 
i.ead. 

fjueh  books  can  be  transci 
by  hand   and  a  large  number  ol 
unteer   workers   are    required    by   the 
Ked  Cross  for  this  work.     During-  the 
year    1924-1925    the    Red    Cro 
867     books,     "printed"     by      volunteer 
workers,    to    its    library.     At    pr 
the    association     owns     a     librai 
more   than   2,000    books,    covering 
tion,    biography,    history,    travel 
says,   drama  and  literature. 

The  number  of  books  available  is 
far  too  inadequate  to  supply  tin- 
blind  readers  and  the  present 
paign  for  additional  volunteer  tran- 
scribers is  expected  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  library  of  the  lied' Cross. 

After  the  books  are  transcribed  by 
a  volunteer  worker  they  are  exam- 
ined by  a  proofreader  and  then 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  bound.  The  books  are 
distributed  without  charge  through 
the  agency  of  the  Library  of  I 
gress. 

Men  and  women  who  are  interested 
in  this  work  and  wish  to  surren<: 
portion   of   their   spare    time   can   se- 
cure additional  information  in  r« 
tu     the    subject     from     the     Camden 
County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 
Third  and  Market  streets,  or  by  writ- 
ing direct  to   the  Red  Cross  Dir. 
of   Braille.    Transcribing,     1.  ' 
Congress,    Washington.    I 


BRIDGEPORT  (Conn.)  TELECRAS 


X/yjw  0.  GA'tf  .The^ate  B»l» 
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MRS.  CRISPELL  RECEIVES 
BRAILLE  CERTIFICATE 


the   first   me 

le   to 
from    the    Na- 
In  Washington,  D. 
7    in      the      Braille 
or   the-   bJjST- 
hoi]   which   is  iwlS^Slehi  of 
as     invented  in  182 
Louis  Braille,   a   Frenchman,  is  very 
difficult,  to    learn   and     take:       much 
time    and    patli  Mrs.     Cr 

has  transcribed  two   books,   "Thund- 
i  in"    Gladys    Stern      and      "Ten- 
"   clarence    Hawk- 
and    50    pages, 
lake  one  rnis- 
which    is    something    uni 

Presi- 
dent  Coolldge,    John    Burton    i 
chairman   of  the   Central    Red 
and   other   executives.      Mrs.   C 

David  Flem- 
ing's committee  for  Braille  work  in 
the  Junior  Lieague. 

Mrs.    Lewis    B.    Curtis    of    "Wal 
1  mere"    receivi  Lille    cert  0 

;u:nc  time  ago. 


Newatk   N.X.CaU. 

Apri  ]j    t4    \<]2(o. 

'      A    1 

AID  BLIND  READERS 

Three  Newark  Women  Transcribe 
1,499  Pages  Into  Braille. 


tsk 


rhree  Newark  lied  Cross  women 
contributed  1,499  pages  of 
Braille  to  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington.  Mrs.  William  V.  Van 
Blarcom  is  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
'littee  on  Braille  and  has  tran- 
scribed, for  blind  readers,  Nina  Wil- 
cox Putnam's  "West  Broadway."  Her 
work  comprises  seven  volumes,  or  623 

V.   Taylor,   president  of  the 
jue    for    Hard    of    Hearing,    tran- 
ne    modern    book    of    fiction 
Braille    annually,    in    accordance 
with    a    pledge    made    some    time    ago. 
finished     "The     Beast" 
by    Luke    Allen.      Bast    year    her    con- 
tribution   was    "Ponjola"    by    Cynthia 
;  ley. 

Wilhelmina    Knapp    has    done 

short  stories  by   .Morgan    llobert- 

Laivs     and     the     Golden 

forty-five      pages,     and      "The 

leans,"  thirty-six  pages.     Volun- 

obtain    information    about 

tbe  work  at   Red  Cross  headquarters, 

a\Washington  street. 


April  q.  i^ak. 


BLIND    MAY    LEAD    THE    BLIND 


Mrs.  Wm.  P.  West  spends  much 
of  her  spare  time  writing  stories  of 
dates  and  the  Coachella  valley  for 
the  blind  using  the  Braille  system. 
Her  literature  is  placed  in  libraries 
and  distributed  from  Washington,  D. 
C.  Recently  she  received  a  letter 
written  in  the  New  York  Point.  Un- 
able to  read  it  she  took  it  to  C.  A. 
Schirlitz,  who  is  versed  in  both  sys- 
tems. They  were  delighted  over  the 
communication. 

fSosToN,  Mass.TYaNsCTLpi7 


Ap-rillO,    l<? 
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WHERE  THE  BLIND 
LEAD  THE  BLIND 


IN  BRAILE  FIELD 


Able   to    Compose    Texts, '  Correct 

Proof  and  TVIake  the 

Books 


[Translation   of   Article   by   Paul    Zahorl    In 
Le   Temps.    Pa  rip] 

New  York,  April  10 — Everyone  knows 
that  it  is  by  means  of  their  fingers  that  the 
blind  are  able  to  read:  various  systems  of 
writing,  or  rather  of  embossing,  have  been 
invented  for  their  benefit ;  for  instance, 
Braille  characters  produced  on  cardboard 
with  a  punch  permit  printing  of  complete- 
volumes  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  But  what 
is  most  surprising  and  almost  unbelie 
is  the  fact  that  blind  people  are  able  to 
manufacture  these  books  themselves,  to 
compose  texts,  to  correct  proofs,  to  print, 
to  fold  and  to  bind  the  works,  so  that  whole 
libraries  are  now  at  their  disposal.  Jour- 
nals, magazines  "and  musical  reviews  are 
also  accessible  to  them. 

This  is  all  accomplished  in  Paris,  at  the 
home  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  74  rue 
Laurlston.  It  is  an  American  foundation, 
having  its  headquarters  in  New  York,  pre- 
sided over  by  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  famous  In  t!v 
United  States,  who  supports  at  least  I « 
ty  charitable  organizations  in  our  country 
-Mr.  Cromwell  loves  France  and  his  love 
takes  an  active  form.  His  creation  in  tho 
rue  Lauriston  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing. It  is  also,  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,   a  marvel  of-organization. 

The  American  Braille  Press  is  managed 
In  Paris  by  M.  Georges  Raverat.  He  h*s 
charge  of  the  publication  of  periodicals 
destined  for  the  blind  of  the  world.  A 
monthly  review,  the  Braille  Magazine,  to 
published  in  French,  English,  Italian,   Ser- 


bian. Polish  and  Roumanian.  It  can  o* 
foreseen   that   this   series   will   develop   fui- 

mlrih  t?ft,e?tdlca"  are  issued  each 
month,  the  Interallied  Braille  Magazine 
specially  devoted  to  English  texts,  and  the 
Courrter -Musical  et  Lltteraire  which  in- 
:  forms   the   blind   as   to   musical   events   the 

'S^nTS  T1  1Ueraty  and  theatrical 
topics  of  the  day. 

Then  the  Courrier  Braille,  appearing 
twice  a  week,  constitutes'  in  Itself  a  new" 
journal  from  which  no  important  occur- 
rence is  missing.  Thus  the  blind  parti,  j- 
pate  in  the  lives  of  others;  thus,  like  mus- 
ing People,  they  play  their  Dart  in  tl. 
fairs  of  men,  and  the  reading  of  current 
topics  brings  before  them  the  same  <, 
(almost  as  quickly  unfolded)  of  daily  re- 
currences. -       c 

Let  us  glance  at  this  brief  summary  In 
three  years,  the  bi-weekly  Courrier  Bral'Io 
has  acquired   867  ,;   tha  B  *, 

^™V15i     the     ^'nUlied    Mas 
500;   the  Courier  Musical,   395;   the  Cou- 
rier Serbe  130.     But  each  subscriber  lends 

,n!i  °t?y         /    nUmber    °f    fellow-Suftercrs 
and   the    useful    distribution    is   really    five- 
fold.    Moreover,  as  Mr.  Crornwc-U's  founda- 
on  tetter  known,  the  number  of 

war  and  civilian  blind  benefiting  therein- 
will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it"  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  publication 
of  a  daily  newspaper  for  the  blind. 

A  Glance  at  the  Library 

theWHbr,M-  RrVerat>  lft  "°  no*'  !°°*  ^er 
the   library      In   establishing  it,    the   1 

t L    I  dfS   haVe    cprtaim>-   been    taken 

htto    accoun         Here's    the    historians'    COr- 

»£;     1.  ,Duc  de  la  For°e  *«h  his 

Lauzun,"  M.  Louis  Barthou.  with  "Ml*a! 
beau  ;  our  collaborator.  G.  Lenotre.  with 
the  five  volumes  of  "Viellles  Malsons,  Vleuv 

Rene  Taillandier.  etc.  There  is  the  novel- 
ists corner:  Paul  Arene,  d'Annunzio,  Paul 
Bourget,  Anatole  France,  Barres,  the  Thar- 

D™r0t^erS'  ??rge  Sand'  P,erre  Loti  ^d 
Dumas  Pere,  triumphant  with  his  "Three 
Musketeers'' ;  Fabre's  entomological  studies 
are  there,   for  the  blind  are  not  afraid   of 

Z «™.°„work8-    The  Lar0USSe  «tette»S 

in    Braille    appears    in    monthly    parts    to 

IrnnLT™  ,than  S0°  bUnd  *ave  -ubBorlbed. 
Among  English  works,  tales  of  travel  are 

fh??.  ?°r,6  imP°rtan<:e,  and  Kipling  heads 
the  list  of  novaltats.  Dumas  and  Anatol-, 
Trance  have  been   honored  by  translation. 

♦  v.     ",•«.,    m°St    curlous   ^ine-   perhaps    is 
the  diffusion  of  musical  works  among 
blind.      One    can— or    rather    they    can- 
transcribe    into    Braille    melodies    diet 
to    them   by   a   seeing   person.      They    like 
classical    music,     but     it     would     seem 
though  their  favorite  composer  is  Debussy 
In    any   case,    we   'know    that    they    follow 
carefully    tlte    musioal    criticisms    of    the 
Paris  press,  particularly  that  of  Le  Temps. 
And  how  Is  all  this  accomplished?    Here 
begins  a  real  se^ntiflo  miracle,   thanks  to 
ultra-modern   machinery.      The  text    to 
transcribed    into   Braille    Is    road    aloud 
a  seeing  person  and  registered  oh  a  phono- 
graph   record.      The    punctuation,     capital 
letters,  proper  names,   paragraph;, 
etc.,  are,  of  course,  indicated  in  tlie  course 
of    reading.      The   Wind    men    and    wo 
compositors,    receivers   on    their   ears,    hear 
the  repetition   of   the   text   which   they   im- 
mediately  transcribe   in   Braille   characters 


on     I  their    stereotvi' 

thus  tes   made   of  al- 

most   pure    Bine.      This   composition    is   re- 
vised,  and   corrected   if  need    be,  toy  blind! 
worker^    before    'being-    sent    to    the    r 
room  to  tie  printed  on   special  paper  at  the 
rate  of  Ave  thousand  sheets  per  hour. 

Steady  and  Efficient 

The  folding,  numbering-,  claslfylng,  gath- 
ering and  binding-  follow,  exactly  a: 
an  ordinary  printing  house,  and  the  skill, 
the  steadiness  of  hand  and  professional 
Qualities  of  the  blind  are  sucti  that  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  in  a  faculty  of  "tac- 
tile vision"  if  it  can  be  so  expressed. 

The  American  Braille  Press  also  turns 
out  calendars  and  diaries  for  the  blind. 
The  printing  house  consumes  ynarlv  100 
tons  of  paper  and  15,000  kilos  of  zin.\ 
This  is  only  a  prelude,  the  mere  beginning 
of  the  enterprise.  The  work  cannot  fail  to 
achieve  the  important  development  which 
it  deeerves,  and  the  home  in  the  rue  Lauris- 
ton  is  already  too  small.  The  Braille  Prim- 
ing House  for  war  and  civilian  blind  of: 
all  the  Allied  Nations  is  some  day  bound 
to  have  a  universal  character.  Thus  the 
sympathies  of  the  French  must  extend  ail 
the  more  warmly  to  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell  lor  having  entrusted  to  Franco  j 
the  distribution  of  the  most,  generous  pos- 
sible efforts.  "We  cannot  forget  that  he  Is 
honorary  president  to  the  Retour  au  Foyer, 
the  Entr'  Aide  des  Femmes  Franchises,  the 
Comite  de  Secoures  aux  Tuberculeux  and 
that,  in  point  of  aid  to  them,  his  donations 
to  our  charities  are  past  numbering.  Thus, 
thanks  to  noble  initiatives,  Americans  and 
French  collaborate,  active  and  united,  ia 
the  cause  of  humanity. 


fe-rt  En  i\A.  Qre..Teledfaiv\. 
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Blind  people  who  arc  able  to 
read  the  Braille  alphabet  and  for 
whom  devoted  persons  under  the 
Red  Cross  have  been  patiently 
punching  out  volumes  of  modern 
literature  for  the  past  two  years 
are  now  to  have,  their  own  depart- 
ment and  reading  room  in  Central 
library. 

Miss    Anne    Mulheron,    librarian. 


has  turned  over  for  that  purpose  a 
room  in  Central  library,  formerly 
used  as  a  work  and  repair  room, 
and  here  the  limited  but  steadily 
growing  Braille  library  began  to 
be  installed  this  morning. 

For  the  convenience  of  visitors 
the  library  has  provided  an  index 
of  titles  in  Braille,  by  which  the 
patrons  can  find  for  themselves 
the  titles  they  desire  and  greatly 
expedite  the  service  of  the  library 
to  them. 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Walter  Jor- 
dan of  New  York  founded  the  vol- 
unteer classes  in  Braille  here  and 
the  matter  was  thenf:aken  over  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  IHnse  is  volunteer 
chairman  of  the  work  and  has  her- 
self just  completed  a  Braille  tran- 
scription of  Harper's  "Mushroom 
Bov."  One  of  the  outstanding  fea- 


tures    of     the     local     committee's 
work  is  the  addition  of  transcrip- 
tions of  books  by  Western 
to     the     Braille     shelves     in     the 
library. 

The  women  who  are  doin^ 
transcription  have  it  as  work  for 
odd  moments  in  their  own  homes, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Red  Cross.  It  takes  from  six  to 
nine  months  to  transcribe  an  av- 
eraged sized  book  into  five  or  six 
volumes  of  Braille.  About  20  work- 
ers are  now  assisting  in  this  and 
the  Red  Cross  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  other  persons  who 
have  spare  time  and  are  willing 
to  learn  to  do  transcription  and  to 
co-operate  in  increasing  the 
library  available  to  the  blind  of 
Portland. 

The  modern  library  in  Braille 
contains  between  150  and  200  vol- 
umes and  there  are  about  125  vol- 
umes in  old  style  transcription. 
The  library  contains  about  25  ti- 
tles from  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund,  and  there  are 
also  available  several  books  in 
French,  although  there  has  been 
no    local    demand    for    them. 

Braille  text  books  provided  by 
the  government  are  at  the  state 
school. 


They  Help  the  Blind  to  'See' 


V.  E.  Sanders,  proof  reader  for  the  Bed  Cross  Braille  workers^  M.  Leahey.  also  formerly  a  proof 
reader,  discussing  a  text  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Creadick,  Hbrarian^nd  Miss  Marguerite  I  lower  Olmgei 
"looking"  at  one  of  the  modern  novels  done  into  Braille  by  the  Ifcd  Cross. 


fe-rTlaH<d,  Ore.,  OTe^oni.aiv  ^^^^^—j^^ 

CENTRAL  LIBRARY  PROVIDES  READING  ROOM 
FOR  BLIND  WITH' MANY  BOOKS  IN  BRArLLE 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Titles  Now  Available  aa  Result  of  Efforts  of  Work  of  Red  Cross  Chapter  and 

Volunteers. 


IT  TAKES   almost   a   year   tor    one 
workers  in  the 
;isses    In    Braille    to 
■  a  fair-sized  book  by  hand 
ie  system  of  embossed 
dote,  sitive     fingers    of 

.,     in     the     special 
hlch     was 
>ry   yesterday, 
type 
dinary    sight- 
anted  by  Miss 
rarlan.   in   one 
ns    at    the    library, 
allle, 
■bout   20    of   which    h;>  nade 

iy     vi  Drkers     under    aus- 

hapter  of  tho 
ve     been 

Thi  id    1. Unary    association 

I    the  Red 

are     160 

W/  ,   and  758 


volumes — for    It    I  ".v    bulky 

iea   of   Braille 

ordinary    typo.      Joseph    Conrad's 
Lmple,    a 
volume   novel,  fills  five  big  volumes 
allle. 
A      special      asset      of      Portland's 
library   for   thr-   blind    is   the   catalog, 
Invented  by  the  Portland  librarians. 
A     Mind     reader     may     look     up 
book   he   wants   In   this 
In  Braille  in  a  big  loosi  ■Uim 

and     can     usually     find     it     on 
is    unassisted. 
Volunteer  In    Brail!, 

started  in  Portland  about   two 

by    Mrs.   Walter   Jordan    of   New 
York,   secretary   of   th< 
Workers'    committee    on     work     for 
the  blind.  The  local   K  hai)- 

ter  took   over  the  class.;;    with   Mrs. 
A.    .1.   Dlnse   as   volunt. 
There   are  about   20    p<  ow   at 

work,      and      additional      volunteers 
would     be    welcon 

Miss  Jane  V.   Doyle,  executive  secre- 
tary  of   the   Portland   chapter   of   the 


jRed  Cross.  Frank  E3.  Sanders,  hlir 
■self  sightless,  Is  proofreader  of  tl 
Braille. 
Any  blind  person  may  use  th 
Braille  books,  borrowing  them  eith« 
through  a  branch  or  the  centr; 
lib!  of    the    Portland    co] 

lection  is  not  limited  to  Portlander 
according  to  Miss  Mulheron,  fo 
every    efl  made    by    th 

libra  lation    to    assist     blln 

persons    throughout    tl 
jthe     time     of     Mrs.     Jordan's     surve 
[then  ibout    300    blind   person 

in   the    state.      The    state,    school    fo 
blind    has    Braille    text    books    pro 
I   by  the   government. 

list   of  the   most   1m 
portant     clas  fort     Is      belni 

made  to  offer  many  worthwhile  re 
cent  no-..  will  try  to  obtali 

books     i  not     owi 

thr"  ir   libraries,    notably   th 

,Cal  i '  ii   ex 


tensive     list     of     i 

lulheron   said. 


allle,' 


'T'HE  PARAGRAPH  I  wrote  the 
*-  othep  ''ay,  anent  my  failure  to 
thj  da/'s  work  off  onto  K.  K.. 
did  nol  escLpe  his  eagie  eye.  He 
appeara\Jo  neve  taken  it  to  heart — 
so  much  so  that  he  has  taken  the 
bit  in  his  teeth  and  his  typewriter 
In  his  hand,  and  has  assumed  the 
••onductorship  for  the  day.  I  hope 
he  finds  it  something  of  a  relief  from 
the  reviewing  of  books  and  the  prep- 
aration of  profound  editorials.  Any- 
how, he  has  something  about  Braille 
and  about  his  street  signs  on  his 
mind,  and  he  probably  wants  to  get 
them  off.  However,  this  paragraph 
Is  .designed  merely  to  introduce  K. 
Listen  to  him: 

**♦ 

Yes,  that's  right,  about  my  doing 
the  Dempsey  on  jthat  Braille  assign- 
ment. They  tell  me  that  one  isn't 
much  of  a  newspaper  man  if  he  can't 
turn  off  a  column  without  knowing 
much  of  anything  about  his  subject; 
but  my  natural  modesty  hasn't  yet 
been  entirely  overcome  by  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  the  space  filled.  Yet 
[  can  see  that  if  we  were  all  like 
that  there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of 
blank  spots  where  there  ought  to  be 
colyums. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  is,  my  knowledge  of 
Braille  goes  back,  let  us  say,  not  to 
be  humillatingly  definite,  over  20 
years.     For  a  considerable  time  I  was 


'  ' 

room-mate,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent reader,  to  a  blind  student  who 
was  making  prep,  school  and  college 
In  spite  of  his  infirmity.  So  I  be- 
came familiar  with  the  nickle-plated 
frame,  divided  into  little  squares,  by 
means  of  which  he  laboriously  copied 
off  the  text  of  the  various  books 
with  which  he  had  to  become  fa- 
miliar. In  all  these  years  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  system  has 
been  improved.  In  those  days  I  have 
a  strong  impression  that  there  was 
no  system  of  abbreviation  that  could 
properly  be  called  shorthand.  In- 
deed I  should  say  that  any  short- 
hand system  which  h*ts  ever  been 
devised  would  be  too  complex  to  fit 
into    Braille. 

\ 

These    little    squares    could   hold,\I 

should  say,  anywhere  from  one  to> 
nine  dots,  pricked  with  a  stylus  and 
read  of  course  in  reverse.  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  mathematicians  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  characters 
the  different  numbers  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  dots  would  allow.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that.  I  judge  from  the 
slowness  with  which  the  work  of 
dictating  and  copying  proceeded  that 
any  method  of  contraction  used  must 
have  been  quite  elementary. 
*•• 

At  the  time,  I  probably  learned  ihe 
advantage  of  books  in  Braille  over 
those  in  raised  print,  but  if  so,   that 


point  has  slipped  my  memory.  T 
should  judge  they  would  be  some- 
what less  bulky  and  consequently  less 
expensive,  even  if  there  is  no  well- 
developed  system  of  contraction.  The 
advantage  of  print  is  more  obvious, 
as  many  of  the  blind,  particularly 
those  who  become  so  late  in  life, 
never  learn  Braille.'1  It  should  be 
learned,  however,  for  it  constitutes 
the  only  method,  so  far  as  I  know, 
for  written  communication  between 
two  blind  persons.  For  communica- 
tion from  blind  to  the  seeing,  the 
typewriter  is  more  satisfactory  and 
my  fellow-student  used  this  method 
for  taking  examinations. 
»** 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  is  one 
of  the  activities  in  which  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  blind  are  at  the 
minimum.  Up  is_iy*t  trained  to  the 
one-finger  method  more  or  less  prev- 
alent in  the  newspaper-  offices,  but 
he  doubtless  gains  by  being  confined 
to  the  more  scientific  touch  system. 
I  don't  understand  that  a  regular 
typist  is  supposed  ever  to  look  at  the 
keys  anyway;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  blind  person  should  not  be- 
come an  expert  about  as  soon  as  if 
he  were  gifted  with  sight.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  many  turn  out 
a  cleaner  page  than  the  average  see- 
ing person,  because  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  no  way  of  cor- 
recting and  verifying  the  work  lends 
lo    incite    greater   accui 
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BUND  GIRL  TYPIST 
— TO  EXHIBIT  WORK 

State  Employe  to  Take  Dicta- 
tion And  Transcribe 
Notes 


One  of  the  interesting  demonstra- 
tions which  will  be  given  at  the  week 
for  the  blind,  to  be  held  in  Mattatuck 
hall,  May  3  to  S,  will  be  a  blind 
typist,  -Miss  Lena  Lippman  of 
Hartford,  who  will  be  at  the  ex- 
hibit and  will  demonstrate  the  use 
of  the  typewriter.  Miss  Lipprn 
an  exceptionally  intelligent  and  at- 
tractive young  woman  who  has  mas- 
tered the  use  of  the  typewriter,  and 
who  has  also  acquired  the  use  of  a 
special  short  hand  machine  for  the 
blind,  whereby  she  is  able  to  take 
notes  almost  as  readily  as  a  stenog 
rapher  who  can  see. 

Miss  Lippman  uses  the  touch  sys 
tern  on  the  typewriter,  and  is  an 
adept  at  the  work.  She  is  now  em- 
ployed as  stenographer  and  typist 
at  the  trades  department  for  'the 
blind  at  Wethersfield. 

A.  L.  Curado.  superintendent  of 
the  trades  department,  has  arranged 
to  have  Miss  Lippman  spend  the 
week  at  the  exhibit.  She  will  be  en- 
gaged in  performing  the  stenog- 
raphic and  typing  duties  of  her  of- 
fice at  the  exhibit  just  as  she  does 
them  at  her  work  in  the  trades  de- 
partment office.  Mr.  Curado  will  give 
his  office  dictation  to  Miss  Lippman. 
and  she  will  transcribe  the  letters 
for  him  as  her  part  of  the  demon- 
stration work. 


LOWIlLL   COUKIEK-OITIZEN. 


MAY  X    192(5 

ALL    THINGS    COME    to   him   who 
waits.      The   coming  may   be   fa- 1 
oilitated,   also,    if   he   asks   for    them.; 
That  is  my  case.     I  have  bored  you  I 
to    death    with     discussions     of    the 
Braille    system    of    printing    for    the 
blind,  the  chief  burden  of  which  was 
an  extremely  .naive  admission  that  1 
knew  nothing  about  it.     Today  I  am 
going  onto  the  same  subject — but  in 
a  different  frame  of  mind.     The  rea- 
son   is   that   I   now   know   something 
about   it.      To    be   sure.   I   can't   close 
my  eyes  and  permit  my  clumsy  fin- 
gers to  convey  to  my  mind  what  it's  i 
all  about.     The  truth  is  that  I  have 
waited   after  putting  out  that  feeler 
about  Braille,   and   someone,   I   know  | 
not  who,  has  caused  to  be  left  on  my ' 
desk,    a  key   to   the    system. 


Examination  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  gives  cause  for  elation,  for 
the  reason  that  certain  of  my  rather 

r  article* 
proved   to   have  been  correct.     There 
is  a  Braille  alphabet.     There  is  also 
something      that      might      be      called 
Braille    shorthand,    whereby    certain 
single    characters    convey    art    entire 
word.      Apparently     (at    least    in    the 
grade  of  Braille  which  I  am  inspect- 
ing)     the    system    hasn't    been    ex- 
tended far  enough   in  that   direction. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Phillips  code, 
which  Associated  Press  telegi-aphers 
employ     in     their     work,     might     be 
adapted  to  Braille  admirably. 
*** 
For  instance,  in  telegraphy  the  full 
Morse  is  often  slow  and  cumbersome. 
The  operators  would  get  nowhere  in 
the  handling  of  15,000  words  or  more 
of  news  if  they  were  forced  to  spell 
out  each  one,  letter  by  letter.     To  cite 
an  example,  let     us     take     the  term 
"Supreme      Court      of      the      United 
States,"  which  frequently  appears  in 
the  news.     The  Phillips  Code  abbre- 
viates this  to  "Scotus."  Why  not  also 
in  Braille?     The  phrase  "in  connec- 
tion   with"    is    conveyed    in    Phillips 
by    "icw."      Short   and    snappy,    is    it 
not?        Of      course,      the      objection 
promptly  comes  to  your  mind  that  a 
heap   of  study   would  be  required  to 
master  the  entire  code,  which  is  real- 
ly  very    extensive.      It    is    extremely 
simple,  however,  when  it  is  employed 
with     judgment.       A     good     sending 
telegrapher   doesn't   use   the   code   to 
excess;  he  mixes  it  up  with  complete 
words  so  that  the  sense  of  the  code 
is  readily  conveyed  by  the  context. 
•*• 
Braille  is  necessarily  cumbersome. 
It   takes   up    a    lot   of    space   for   the 
reason  that  the  characters  have  to  be 
printed  in  such  size  as  to  enable  the 
reader's    fingers    to    distinguish    the 
lay-out  of  the  dots  that  comprise  its 
characters.        The  letter   "A"   for  in- 
stance is  a  single  dot,  not  low  down 
in  the  line  like  a  period,  but  like  the 
upper    half    of    a    colon.      The    letter 
"B"    is    two    dots    vertical,    like    our 
colon.     "C"  is  two  dots  horizontal  in 
the  upper  register,   so   to  speak.   "D" 
is  three  dots  in  triangular  formation, 
with   the   corner  at   the   upper  right. 
"E"  is  two  dots  at  right  oblique,  "F" 
is  the  converse  of  "D,"  and  so  on. 
•  *• 
There  are  characters  which  repre- 
sent entire  words.     Such  words  are: 
And,   for,   of.   the,   with,   shall  or  sh, 
this   or  th,   which   or  wh,  out   or   oil, 
it,  as,  in  and  letter  combinations  such 
as   gh,    ed,   er,   ow,   en,   ing,   ar.     The 
first    letter    of    the    following    words, 
standing  alone,    represents   the   word 
itself:     But,  can,  do,  every,  from,  go, 
have,    just,     knowledge,     like,     more, 
not,  people,  quite,  rather,  so.  that,  us, 
very,  will  and  you.     This,  I  believe  I 
neglected    to    state    earlier,    is    Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  Revised  Braille.  The 
copy   I   have   before   me    is   from   the 
Matilda     Zeigler     Magazine     for     the 
Blind,     which     is    published     in     New 
York. 


I  dare  say  that,  since  the'  letters 
of  the  alphabet  as  we  know  it  are 
printed  in  raised  fashion  above  their 
Braille  equivalents,  the  magazine  is 
designed  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the 
reading  of  Braille.  The  good  Lord 
must  compensate  the  blind  for  the 
loss  of  their  eyes,  with  especially 
sensitive  fingers;  for  I  have  just 
closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  trace  the 
letters  with  my  ringers,  and  I  can't 
do  it.  I  have  even  looked  at  the 
words,  picked  out  an  easy  one,  and 
then  tried  it.  I  have  failed  again, 
even  though  I  knew  precisely  what 
the  word  was.  I  don't  see  how  they 
do  it.  I  just  feel  something,  without 
getting  a  quiver  of  intelligence  from 
it. 

*** 

It  may  be  that  other  grades  of 
Braille  embrace  those  shorthand  fea- 
tures which  I  spoke  of  aboi'e.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  blind  folk  have  to  take 
the  hurdles  gradually,  especially 
those  who  weren't  born  that  way,  but 
who  once  enjoyed  their  sight.  That, 
I  imagine,  explains  the  different 
grades — like  the  First  Reader  and 
the  Second  Reader,  etc.  However.  I 
commend  the  Phillips  code  to  the 
Braille  experts  as  an  excellent  means 
of  shortening  it  up. 
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BRAILLE  TRANSCRIBERS— Newark  Red  Cross  workers  with  "reading  matter"  they  have  prepared 
for  blindfolk.  Hundreds  of  pages  have  been  transcribed  by  these  women.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  William 
V.  Vail  DlaiCfflh,  chairman ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Abram  G.  Van  Houten,  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Tide- 

man,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Taylor. 


£c.neNeetaay  My,  Qra^etfe. 

Red  Cross  Working 
Transcribing  Books 
for  Blind  Readers 

Mist  Van  Brunt  Is  Conducting 

Class  in  Braille  Symbols 

1  Here. 


Among  the  many  worthy  causes  that 
the  Red  Cross  organization  (  spouses,  is 
that  of  transcribing  into  Braille  symbols 
books  so  that  the  blind  may  be  able  to 
lead  a  large  portion  of  the  best  litera- 
ture. Hundreds  of  Red  Cross  volunteers 
art       working      industriously      changing 


books  into  pages  of  raised  dots  which 
can  be  read  by  those  who  are  shut  off 
from  any  contact  with  the  outside  world 
pt  through  touch. 

Miss  Alice  Van  Brunt  of  40  Lowell 
road  has  charge  of  Braille  work  in  this 
city  and,  besides  devoting  much  of  her 
time  to  the  actual  work  of  transcribing, 
is  also  conducting  classes,  instructing 
others  who  wish  to  assist  in  this  worthy- 
cause.  According  to  Miss  Van  Brunt 
there  are  two  methods  of  transcribing: 
The  use  of  a  slate  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  pressed  out  on  paper  and  the 
use  of  a  special  typewriter  consisting  of 
six  keys  and  a  shift  lever.  This  latter 
method  is  the  faster  and  by  its  use  an 
adept  worker  is  able  to  transcribe  a 
page  in  10  or  12  minutes.  Miss  Van 
Brunt  has  recently  transcribed  after 
about  nine  months'  work  James  Body's 
"Drums."  In  Braille  symbols,  the  work 
comprises  1144  pages  bound  up  in  11 
volumes. 

According  to  Miss  Van  Brunt,  the  task 
of  learning  the  system  corresponds  in 
difficulty  to  learning  shorthand.  The 
main  requirement  she  said  was  plenty 
of  time  and  a  willingness  to  devote  H 
to  this  deserving  service.  Classes  are 
being  conducted  by  her  in  the  Schenec- 
tady Historical  Society  building  and  she 
is  prepared   to  instruct  all  who  ima 


sire  to  lend  their  services.  The  Braille 
system  may  be  mastered  in  about  10 
lessons. 

When  the  work  of  transcribing  is  com- 
pleted the  rolls  of  manuscript  are  sent 
to  the  Congressional  Library,  Washing- 
ton where  they  are  bound  and  put  into 
circulation. 

Last  year  volunteer  workers  produced 
105.946  pages  of  Brailled  manuscript. 
The  reward  of  this  faithful  army  of 
workers  comes  in  such  expressions  of 
appreciation  as  that  recently  made  by 
Miss   Helen    Keller   who   said  : 

"It  is  'with  a  very  grateful  heart  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  s.  - 
which  the  Red  Cross  transcribers  are 
rendering  to  the  sightless.  1  bless  them 
for  the  devotion  with  which  they  are  mul- 
tiplying books  that  shall  shine  as  stars 
in  our  darkness.  I  realized  somewhat 
wistfully  how  much  the  Red  Cross  copy- 
ists would  have  helped  me  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  in  college,  and  felt  so 
keenly  the  hardship  of  not  having  the 
|books  I  required,  in  Braille.  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  have  most  of  the  college  reading 
spelled  into  my  hand — a  laborious  pro- 
cess at  best— and  the  multitude  of  « 
T  wanted  in  foreign  languages  had  to 
be  looked  up  for  mc.  I  am>,-lad  the  blind 
studirrts  of  today  do  not  have  to  contend 
with    this    discouraging    difficulty." 


May    It.lfafc. 

BRAILLE  COURSES  PLANNED 


Through  the  oo-operation  of  the 
Fairmont  Chapter,  American  Red! 
Crew,  and  the  .Junior  League,  courses 
in  volunteer  braille  transcribing'  will 
probably  be  available  H>  persons  here 
who  desire  the  training1,  it  was  an- 
nounced here  today.  The  work  is  sup-  i 
ported  by  the  Red  Cross,  because 
transcriptions  are  bound  in  the  library 
of  Congress  and  then  released  thorugh 
lending  libraries  to  the  soldier  blind 
ithroughout  the  country,  especialh^ 
Evergreen  Training  Sehool^li^l  find 
Soldiers.    irhajL  Balti 


"DatYolV,  MUck,  Mews. 
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THE  idle  rich  and  the  idle  poor! 
have  gone  to  work! 
Daughters  of  millionaires. 
near  millionaires  and  multi-million- 
aires ioined  hand?  and.  a? 
member  =  of  the  Detroit  Junior 
League,  have  taken  jobs  as  official 
job-hunters   for   the   jobless. 

Cripples,  the  blind,  the  dumb  and 
the  others  who  are  fighting  against 
a  handicap  of  some  sort,  who.  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Junior 
••League  luded    am 

at  work.     This  is  the 
happy     result     of     an     organi/ 
form'  '  1   years  ago. 

Idleness   means  suffering,  accord  , 
ing  to  one  prominent  member  of  the 
Junior    League.      Young   d 
thrown  into  a  world  of  dance? 
ners    and    social     activities.      found 
themselves,     despite     sociel 
mands,    with    much     idle     tim- 
hands. 

Far    in    the    other    extreme,    were 
the  hundreds  in  Detroit— as  in  other! 
cities — who  sat  in  their  wheel  ch 
day  after  day,  staring  into  vacai 
their  only  occupation   thai   of  worry] 
and  a  be 

per:  clasped 

the  la.p  ru^    that   kept    the   i 
from   inert    limbs. 

.    the    two    idle    ela: 
geLher.     ;-■ 

*      *      • 

OX    T. 
lie     is     invited     to  the 

On 
thai 

ferson   avenue  ea 
inKp 

work   done   by    Lh<- 
bolders,   and   member?   of   the   Ju 
League    will    hp    on    hand    to    explain 
fb  e 

big  ipped. 

.1     the 


WORK    KIIR    BI.IM1 

When    * 

the   blin  «ty  girls  found 

wori  were 

needed. 

This   r"iv  , ^ j-  be- 

fore the  raeroi>e.rs  hosamf 
Each  write;  bought  her  own  ma- 
Chine  and  supplies  and.  it  j? 
mated,  the  cost  of  reproducing  one 
average  book  in  the  language  of 
the  fingers  approximates  $500.  This 
does  not  include  any  estimate  as  to 
the  many  tedious  hours  of  labor, 
given    gladly   by    the    members. 

"The  joy  of  the  blind  when  they 
receive  books  they  can  read  is  pay 
enough,"  declared  Mrs.  John  M. 
Bloom,  who  devotes  every  minute 
of  her  spare  time  to  transcribing 
books..  "One  can  never  realize,  t 
suppose,  how  helpless  a  blind  per- 
son is  without  things  to  read.  To 
keep  them  supplied  in  books  is  a 
vast    task.      1   hope  we   make    good." 

Mrs.  Bloom's  home  is  typical  as 
illustrating  what  the  Junior  League 
members  are  doing.  The  sun  par- 
lor virtually  has  been  turned- over 
to  the  Detroit  blind,  for  it  is  here 
she  does  her  work.  She  has  three 
or  four  machines,  for  she  longs  for 
pupils.  She  wants  the  work  to  ex- 
tend. Blind  persons,  she  says,  have 
more  time  to  read,  with  less  to 
read.  Mrs.  Bloom  herself  has  com- 
pleted three  big  books  in  the  Braille, 
and  these  by  this  time  have  cir- 
culated among  thousands  of  blind 
persons  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific    coasts. 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  HULL  chair- 
i  of  the  Needle  a  ml  Loom 
Guild,  n  ports  a  monthly  average  of 
ii  workers  during-  the  past  year. 
The  average  individual  return  was 
813.50  a  month,  and  in  virtually 
every  instance  the  money  served  to 
supplement     eth^r     family    income. 

The  workroom  department,  in 
charge  of  Mrs,  'ioorce  Bethune 
DufTield.  reports  an  average  earn- 
ing of  $17  a  month  for  X3  blind.  31 
cripple  and  seven  deaf  persons.  The 
rale  of  pay  lias  been  "'s 
cents  an  hour.  The  articles  made 
include  hooked,  braided  and  woven 
rugs,  aprons  for  maids,  butlers, 
nurses  and  kitehen  workers:  dish 
towels,  dust  cloths,  dish  cloths. 
ironing  board  covers.  pail  pads, 
holders,  dress  bags,  laundry  I 
traveling  kits,  and  golf  bags.  It  is 
this  department  thai  produces  the 
75,000  towels  a  month  for  Ford 
workers. 
RF.A1,  JOB    HUNTERS. 

Deformkies,  Junior  Leaguers 
have  discovered,  make  persons  shy 
and  they  hesitate  to  hunt  for  job;. 
belt"  it   no   one    has   use    for 

:,  cripple.  This  caused  the  forma- 
irvice  Pepart- 
11  villi  Miss  Suzanne  Copland 
as  chairman.  Here  are  the  real  job 
hunters  for  the  jobless,  and  the 
success  of  the  past  year  is  proven 
by  the  ti6  handicapped  people  who 
are  now  happily  employed  by  rea- 
son of  the  league's  activities.  In 
addition  t"  obtaining  jobs  for  66— 
cripples,  partly  blind,  deaf  or  other- 
wise handicapped  —  assistance  was 
given    to    206   others. 

Society.  through  the  Junior 
League,  has  certainly  found  its  job 
in  Detroit — the  job  of  finding  jobs 
for   jobless. 


First  Magazine  for  the  Blind 

THE  strangest  looking  magazine  which  ever 
appeared  in  print,  and  one  which  will  be 
cherished  longer  by  its  readers  than  any 
other,  went  into  the  mails  the  other  day. 

It  was  the  American  Review  for  the  Blind,  the 
first  magazine  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  It  will 
be  sent  free  every  month  to  blind  people  by  the 
American  Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian 

Blind. 

Those  big,  stiff,  blank,  pictureless  pages  will 
bring  the  vividest  pictures  to  the  minds  of  the 
sightless  who  can  read  braille.  Braille  is  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  by  raised  dots.  Each  combina- 
tion of  dots  stands  for  a  letter. 

A  blind  man  of  France,  Louis  Braille,  devised 
this  system  in  1834,  but  only  rather  recently  has 
its  value  been  understood.  Braille  was  the  son 
of  a  harness-maker  and  he  used  to  amuse  him- 
self with  the  sharp  awl,  punching  holes  in 
leather.  The  awl  slipped,  injured  his  eye,  and 
he  lost  his  sight. 

But  he  remembered  the  round  bumps  which  the 
awl  made  in  thin  leather.  Then,  when  he  learned 
to  play  dominoes  by  fingering  the  dents  in  the 
wooden  oblongs,  he  fancied  to  himself  how  half 
of  a  "double  six"  domino  would  feel  with  some 
of  the  spots  blocked  out  in  various  ways.  He 
found  there  were  63  possible  combinations  of 
these  six  dots.  From  these  combinations  he 
made  an  alphabet. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Louis  Braille,  a  blind  man, 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  stories,  of  learning,  is 
open  to  the  blind. 

Books  are  written  in  braille  by  hand  with  a 
little  punching  deviee  costing  $2.  An  expert  can 
write  about  four  pages  an  hour.  A  braille  "type- 
writer," costing  $32  to  $50,  writes  six  to  nine 
pages  an  hour,  and  a  braille  printing  press,  with 
brass  plates  stamping  out  rapidly  many  paper 
pages  in  braille,  has  been  developed  to  supply 

books.  ,  . 

Now  comes  the  magazine  for  the  blind,  and  in 
Berlin  recently  announcements  of  forthcoming 
radio  programs  have  been  published  weekly  in 
braille  and  sent  to  the  blind. 

The  Bible  in  braille  comes  in  21  volumes  and 
:osts  $80.  It  weighs  100  pounds,  and  takes  up 
a  little  more  than  five  feet  of  shelf  room.  An 
ordinary  sized  novel  costs  about  $25,  and  the 
plates  to  make  it  cost  $300  to  $400.  Many  au- 
thors supply  the  funds  to  braille  their  books. 
Most  braille  books  are  owned  by  libraries,  and 
our  postal  laws  permit  them  to  be  mailed  to  and 
from  users  without  cost. 

There  are  52,000  blind  people  in  America.  How 
different  is  their  fate  than  that  of  the  blind  even 
as  late  as  the  18th  century!    They  were  treated 


abcdefghi  4\ 
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An  alphabet  suggested  by  the  spots  on  dom- 
inoes spells  out  the  books  being  printed  on 
this  braille  printing  press 

as  callously  as  were  the  insane,  exhibited  as 
freaks  and  caused  to  stumble  about  for  the  laugh- 
ing amusement  of  stupid  crowds. 

When  we  read  of  such  brutality,  and  then  learn 
of  the  fine  and  intelligent  efforts  of  our  country 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind,  we  cannot  feel 
much  regret  for  "the  good  old  days,"  nor  much 
despair  for  our  bustling  and  so-called  "careless" 
age. 


Tung  1  ,    (<\a.{q. 

An  Individual,  Lasting  Service 

in  Transcribing  Books  for  the  Blind 

By  Augustine  J.  Smith  * 

'  I  "'HE  statement  has  been  made  regarding  the  blind  that — 
"Their  heaviest  burden  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness." 

Having  always  been  in  active  business,  and  for  over  20 
years  a  member  of  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  (where 
responsibilities  require  intense  application),  this  statement 
brought  home  to  me  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  this  kind  of 
"idleness"  was  caused  by  lack  of  opportunity,  and  that  if 
reading  matter  could  be  provided,  the  blind  would  be  able 
to  while  away  many  an  hour  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

No  matter  how  willing  a  person  may  be  in  devoting 
time  to  reading  aloud,  there  is  always  a  personal  equation 
present — the  reader  perhaps  not  liking  the  story,  or  hav- 
ing an  engagement  that  makes  it  impossible  to  continue  be- 
yond a  fixed  time  (which,  without  doubt  is  reflected  in  voice 
and  manner)  ;  and  the  listener  must  also,  then,  wait  for  the 
reader  to  find  time  to  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
reading  matter  were  available,  the  blind  would  be  independ- 
ent and,  as  the  spirit  moved  them,  they  could  read  what 
was  the  most  agreeable. 

The  available  supply  of  Braille  books  being  very  limited, 
and  producing  them  by  machine  out  of  the  question  (on  ac- 
count of  the  cost)   the  only  other  source  of  supply  seems  to 


be  from  the  volunteer,  whose  labor  is  given  without  cost. 
And  this  appealed  to  me  so  strongly  that  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  I  have  been  transcribing  such  stories  as  I  think 
would  be  welcome. 

The  appreciation  shown  by  readers  seems  to  prove  that 
being  able  to  read  without  depending  on  others  is  indeed  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  the  blind,  and  anyone  becoming  inter- 
ested in  this  work  will  appreciate  that,  as  each  book  is  the 
result  of  individual  effort,  they  are  producing  something 
original  and  which  has  a  lasting  value. 


*  Editor's  Note — Mr.  Smith  has  transcribed  the  novel  "Francois," 
by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  by  Stanley  M. 
Weyman,  and  "Jade,"  by  Hugh  Wiley.  These  three  books  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  are  now  in  circulation. 
He  is  now  completing  the  favorite  story,  "Janice  Meredith,"  by 
Paul  Leicester  Ford.  This  work  is  in  15  volumes  and  represents 
nine  months'  work.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Smith's  work  is  wholly  volunteer, 
for  he  has  his  books  handsomely  bound,  and  presents  them  abso- 
lutely without  cost. 
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In  ttW&oVVof  staff  assistants  of 
the  restrict  chapter  there  has  been 
a  gTelf*w*l  of  interest  during  1925- 
1926  \A  the  braille  -work  for  the 
war  blind.  Miss  Anna  C.  Koerper 
Is  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the, 

work 

Three    hundred     and     eighty-six 
members   shellacked   about    19,090 
pages    of  braille,    and    this   meant 
nearly    660    hours'    work.      Several 
church  and  patriotic  organizations 
sent  volunteers  to  assist,  and  prom- 
inent  among  them   were  the  Girls 
Friendly    society    of    St.    Andrews 
church,  members  of  the  Church  of 
the     Covenant,     members     of     the 
Jacob   Jones  post  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  a  band  of  young  men; 
at  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  Sun- 
day   school    who    organized    them- 
selves   into    a    braille    shellacking 
unit,    and.    with   their    teacher     are 
doing  splendid   work.     In   addition 
to  this  the  Junior  league  has  dono: 
excellent      work     shellacking     the 
braille  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
going     there     several     days     each 

interest  and  devotion  of  these 
volunteers  in  coming  week  alter 
week,  after  a  busy  day  in  some  of- 
fice, fills  one  with  intense  admira- 
tion and  appreciation.  Several 
workers  have,  in  addition  to  the; 
shellacking,  taken  a  course  in 
braille  transcribing  and  have  re- 
ceived their  certificates  qualifying 
them  'as  transcribers.  The  work- 
ers from  the  churches  have  been 
most  faithful,  and  these,  directed 
by  several  members  of  the  per- 
sonel  of  the  clerical  corps  (or  staff 
assistants),  have  turned  out  an 
enormous     amount     of     work.       A 


word  of  praise  and  appreciation  is 
more  than  due  to  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  corps,  who  have 
been  "carrying  on"  for  some  years. 
In  fact  several  have  been  right  on 
the  job  since  the  organization  of 
the  corps  in  1918. 

The  greatest  stride  in   this  won- 
derful  work    for   the   blind   of    this 
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MRS.  FLORA  JOHNSON, 
of  the  Woman's  City  club. 

country,  not  only  for  the  war  blind 
but  also  for  tl\e  civilian  blind,  has 
been  perfecting  Ul  U)  filUlUlli  »i 
which  a  handmade  copy  in  biaille 
may  be  so  treated  that  many  repro- 
ductions may  be  made  from  the  one 


MRS.  ELLWOOD  P.  MOREY. 
secretary   of   the   Twentieth 

'   Century  club. 

copy.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  dots  made  in  the  paper  by 
special  braille  6late  or  writer  may 
be  filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  glue 
and  dental  plaster,  and  so  harden 
the  points  that  they  may  be  used  to 
reproduce  the  dots.  After  this  mix- 
ture, which  is  applied  with  a  broad, 
flexible  knife,  becomes  dry.  the 
sheets  are  shellacked  on  both 
to  further  strengthen  and  stiffen  the 
paper.  Then  a  dampened  sheet  of 
paper  is  laid  on  top  of  this  "matrix" 
and  both  are  run  through  a  press. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  copy  and 
ready  for  reading.  As  many  as  a 
thousand  copies  have  been  made 
from  one  matrix.  The  cost  of  this 
process  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
printing  by  the  regular  braille 
presses,  so  it  means  cheaper  books 
and  more  of  them. 

The  New  York  county  chapter 
was  the  first  to  take  up  this  proc- 
essing and  the  Philadelphia  and 
District  of  Columbia  chapters  have 
sent  representatives  to  New  York 
to  learn  and  start  the  work  in  their 
own  chapters.  In  Washington  the 
work  is  under  supervision  of 
Wolfe,  and  the  pTess  and  equipment 
for  the  processing  are  ready.  This 
fall  will  see  the  braille  work  of  the 
chapter  forging  ahead.  The  work 
naturally  falls  into  three  sections, 
transcribing,  shellacking  proof-read 
braille  manuscripts  at  the  chapter 
house  once  a    week  on  Tues 

-     r^nd    duplicating    01 
ing    at    a    room    near    the    • 


quarters,  under  Mrs.  Wolfe. 
This  latter  work  will  be  done  dur- 
ing the  day.  as  daylight  is  necessary 
for  doing  It  welL  Mrs.  Wolfe  has 
already  a  small  number  of  trained 
workers,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when 
the  work  begins  in  the  fall  that 
more  volunteers  will  be  found,  so 
the  work  need  not  fall  behind. 

There   are   about  20   transcribers 

in  the  District  chapter,  and  during 

the     year     1925-1926     they     have 

transcribed   3,200   pages  of  braille, 

making  32  volumes.     The  range  of 

books  brailled  is  quite  remarkable, 

for   the  list  Includes   such   titles  an 

"Typhoon."    and    other    stories,    by 

Joseph   Conrad:    "The   Hill,"   by  H. 

A.     Vachell;     "The    Old    Man,"    by 

Gertrude     Bone;     "Mount     Vernon, 

ilngton's  Home,"  by  Paul  Wil- 

Christmas,"      by      R.      H. 

Schauffer;  '  "It    Is    to    Laugh."    by 

Edna    Gelster;     "Picture    Frames," 

Winslow.    and    "Happy   New 

by  Zona  Gale. 


^le.v/gtaN<l,Olito, Pla'x h  *Wleir 

MAKE  BQjfkS  FOR  BLIND 

Volunteers   Emboss   Volumes   for  Ll- 
a%   *%  urarj    lj\    Hand. 

ovill    is   one   of    lour 
volunteer    workers    who    liavo    been 

i  lie 
the       blind 
o  been 
added      to      the 
.ind  Public 
library        collec- 
tion. 

Others     work- 
are       Mrs. 
C.  Oglesby, 
n      R. 
Bennett      and 
Mary      G. 
M  arahall.  To- 
g  e  t  li  e  r     the  y 
made       eight 
books  which  are 
the      only      hand 
made       Braille 
books      tlic      lib- 
for 


MISS  KQTE- 


SCOV/LL  -v 

Ooi?Gy  a  cols  "hoto 


«  d        Gals- 
•".I'lie    First    and    i 

The    books   are  on 
t    display    window 
The   women  worked 
lor    the    Howe    Pub- 
lis1'  uclid  avenue, 

unity    Fund    a  I'hey 

to    do    the     work    through 
Vmerican   Na- 
tional  Bed   Cross 


CLfcvc'laNo.Qhto,  Pr&ss. 
TuAy-    3I(  iq*k. 

MAKE  "EYES"  FOR  BLIND- 


Fous   \V*r 

Tnousan< 


Inen    Emboss    Books   to   Be 
WenX*    by    Finger 

lousands  of  Clevelanders  have 
viewed  the  odd  books  which  the 
blind  read  thru  their  finger  tips,  on 
display  in  the  east  street  window  of 
the  main  library- 
Many  have 
wondered  h  o  w 
the  books  were 
made  and  who 
did  the  work. 
One  of  the 
workers  is  Miss 
Mary  G.  Mar- 
shall. She  and 
three  other  wo- 
men have  just 
completed  the 
e  m  b  o  ssing  of 
eight  books  for 
the   blind. 

They  learned 
the  work  thru 
the  American 
Xational  Red  '  Iross.  The  books  are 
issued  by  the  Howe  Publishing  So- 
ciety, a  Community  Fund  agency 
that  provides  books  in  Braille  raised 
type    for    the    blind. 

Most  of  the   pages  are   made    ; 
metal    plates    cut    In    a    special    ma- 
chine.  The   books   just   given    by    the 
four   women   are    the   first    hand 
bossed  volumes  given  to  the  library. 


MARY  MARSHALL 


V 


WOMEN  AIDING  BL 


Clevelanders  Start  Fad  Making 
'Njkiw.,^  Braille  Books 

Cleveland  women  are  transcribing 
Ink  print  standard  books  Into  Braille 
for  the  city's  blind  and  turning  them 
over  to   the  Public   Library. 

Books  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
library  were  transcribed  by  Miss 
Kate  Scovlll,  Miss  Ellen  R.  Bennett, 
Miss  Mary  G.  Marshall  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Oglesby.  But  other  Cleveland 
women  have  been  busy  aiding  in  the 
work  of  making  more  books  avail- 
able for  the  blind. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  ink  print  books.  For 
Instance,  Kipling's  "Kim"  In  Braille 
is  in  seven  volumes  and  costs  $8.80 
In  ink  print  it  costs  $1.90. 

"Seeing  people  have  innumerable 
things  to  take  their  time  and  at- 
tention," library  officials  declare. 
"Blind  people  have  very  little.  Books 
to  the  blind  are  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment and  they  should  have  many 
more  of  them." 


Transcribing  of  ink  print  books 
into  Braille  is  said  to  be  very  fas- 
cinating work.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  providing  more 
books  for  the  blind  should  call  the 
Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the 
Blind,  8111  Euclid  avenue.  The  tele- 
phone number  is  Prospect  81 9  \ 


^a.\Je/v\,  fAa.ss  .t^ews- 

Interesting  Talk  on 
Reading  of  Braille 

An   interesting  talk   and  rtemontsra- 
tion   i  was   the 

feature    or    the-    aft-rnoon    meeting-    of 
the    Tabernacle    Woman's    association 
rday.     Miss  Martha   P.  Ober,  who 
i.s   in  charge  ol  ille  work  done 

under   the    Red  in     this     city, 

gave  the  history  cfi  braille  and  then 
made  some.     A   littl 

from  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
way  present  and  read  the  braille  made 
by   Mis.-   '  I  ;     from     a     braille 

book,    did    some    arithmetic    probli 
on    a    slaic,    and    played    piano    si 
lions.     The    lalk    and    demon 
mest    interesting. 
-.   Walter  Berry  was  in  charge  of 

ai'terni  slon     of     the     bi-weekly 

i    was    served    between    the 
nd   afternoon    sessions    with 

ill        ell. I 

V. 

Rufus    D.    Adams.    Mrs. 
phlnc    P.    Youii-  n    E. 

Irs.   Aiic'e   Bilney,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Airs.    William    B.    Mans- 
Mrs     A     E.    Crock.r.    Mrs.    Bob- 
Wallace     P. 
C.    Woodbury    and 


■SpvlNdffagV^,  tAass., Views, 

November    U,  KUk 

FOR  THE  RED  CROSS 

Today  begins  the  yearly  Red  Cross 
roll  call  which  is  the  annual  appeal 
for  membership  and  Springfield  is 
ready  to  do  its  utmost  as  it  in- 
variably has  done  for  an  organiza- 
tion of  such  splendid  service  and 
usefulness  that  no  special  appeal 
should  be  necessary  in  its  behalf. 
Since  the  last  roll  call  the  Red  Cross 
has  had  opportunity,  as  the  public 
well  knows,  to  exercise  its  functions 
as  a  boon  to  humanity.  The  breadth 
of  its  efforts  in  time  of  disaster  and 
calamity  is  ao  well  known  that  every- 
one should  at  least  be  willing  to  em- 
brace the  simple  matter  of  member- 
ship, which  entails  but  a  nominal  ex- 
penditure. 


Massachusetts,  we  believe  will  do 
its  customary  share.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Red 
Cross  work. 

The  report  from  national  head- 
quarters 3hows  that  volunteer  work 
li  being  conducted  by  53  Massachu- 
setts chapters,  of  which  number  51 
are  engaging  In  the  production  of 
garments  and  other  supplies.  Vol- 
unteer workers  of  this  state  pro- 
duced nearly  17,000  surgical  dress- 
ings, 4603  gamients  and  190  vol- 
umes, or  17,459  page3,  of  embossed 
literature  for  the  blind.  An  average 
of  301  volunteer  workers  per  month 
assisted  In  the  work.  Garments 
made  by  women  volunteers  are  used 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  for- 
eign lands.  Some  were  contributed 
to  the  victims  of  hurricanes,  fires, 
floods,  tornadoes  and  similar  dis- 
asters; some  were  sent  to  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States, 
where  Red  Cross  nurses  frequently 
report  great  need,  and  some  were 
shipped  abroad  to  clothe  destitute 
children  in  Constantinople,  Bulgaria 
and  other  countries.  A  large  num- 
ber, including  convalescents'  robes, 
flannel  pajamas,  sweaters  and  knit- 
ted caps,  were  distributed  to  ex-serv- 
ice men  in  the  hospitals,  for  the  Red 
Cross  attempts  to  supply  these  men 
with  comforts  in  addition  to  those 
furnished  by  the  government. 

"One  of  the  brightest  ray3  of  hope 
that  has  been  sheri  upon  the  dark 
problem  of  how  to  furnish  the  blind 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  embossed 
literature,'1'  is  a  tribute  which  has 
been  paid  the  Red  Cross  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,; 
for  its  standardization  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  hand-transcribing  of 
Braille.  Workers  report  that  the 
work  is  exacting,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  thousands  of  worthwhile 
books  transcribed  by  them  are  daily 
bringing  happiness  to  those  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  darkness. 

Red  Cross  chapter  workers  work- 
ing in  every  corner  of  the  country 
produced  146,191  garments  during 
the  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report.  Nearly  two  million  sur- 
gical dressings  were  prepared  by 
volunteers,  a  total  of  17,954  calls 
were  answered  by  the  various  motor 
corps,  and  136,599  pages,  or  1333 
volumes  of  Braille  were  transcribed 
for  the  blind*" 


Making  Solace  of  Literature 

Available  for  Blind  of  Dallas 


MISS  KATHERINE  McLAURIN. 


Bhnd  people  of  the  country  will 
soon  nSW'R  large  group  of  inter- 
esting books  to  read,  through  the 
work  of  the  Bailie  committee  of 
Dallas  Cpunty  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  Miss  Katherine  Mc- 
■  Laurin  said  "Wednesday.  She  Is 
shown  above,  demonstrating  how 
books  are  made  for  the  blind  to 
read. 

Miss  McLaurin  is  chairman  of 
the  Braille  committee.  She  has  en- 
larged the  work  in  Dallas  and  has 
a  dozen  graduates  from  classes 
she  has  trained.  Certificates  have 
been  received  by  the  graduates 
from  the  Library  of  Congress 
Braille  committee  at  Washington. 

Mrs.   J.   L.   Bothwell,   one  of  the 


advanced  graduates,  is  Just  com- 
pleting an  autobiography  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  will  soon  start 
on  a  Spanish  Braille  book.  Other 
graduates  who  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Miss  McLaurin  said,  include 
Mrs.  Martha  Matthews,  Mrs.  Vella 
G.  Stanyer,  Miss  Ruth  Leidman, 
Miss  Alice  Ross,  Mrs.  Lillian  La- 
Force  and  Miss  Charlotte  Osmond. 
The  latter,  though  blind,  received 
her  master's  degree  from  the  State 
University.  Miss  Osmond  will  be 
proof  reader  for  the  Braille  com- 
mittee this  winter. 

The  committee  met  "Wednesday. 
Miss  McLaurin  and  Miss  Ada  Mil- 
ler, secretary  of  the  Dallas  Red 
Cross,  urged  a  campaign  to  inter- 
est more  workers  in  the  Braille 
work. 


£|T  izmX,iAiNr<<.,F»orte.eT-rVesg. 


Sf .  Pau/  /?e</  Cross,  Which  Helps 
Blind  in  Preparing  Braille  Type, 
Points  to  Need  of  More  Material 

Enormous  Cost  of  Transcribing  Cited  as  Handicap  in  Providing 
Sufficient  Reading  for  Unfortunates;  Price  of  One 
Book  Was  $1,240. 


'I   "books   are 
pJeasure." 
Grutenb*  his   invention  of  a 

ss  of  priii  de  books  avail; 

able  to  the  masses.  Louis  Brail), 
almost    as   treat    a     service     to     hu- 
manity  when    lie   invented  his  s\ 

ivlng   hooks   to  the 

To    .  O    oail    see    and    sain    at 

know 

o£   books   would  be  great,    but  it 
loss  of  a 


medium  of  readiing  to  those  who1 
must  gain  their  contact  with  much  of 
life,  through  i  er  tips.     Vet  it 

is  comparatively    n  lhat  there 

has  been  a  universal  system  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind. 

First    Braille    in    1829. 
The    first    braille    was     written     in 
iPrance   in   1829.    Since     then     it     has 
passed    through    many    changes    and 
become  the  universal  t; 

language.   Thi     pi  esi  nl    braille, 
grade  one  and  a  half,  was  adopted  in 

Braille    is   a.    system    of   raised 
representing  lei  of  letters 


land  punctuation  marks.  The  dots  are 

tout 

braille,     ere 
•eta  wjth  a  sti 

n  on  paper, 
is  so   ex;  to  mako   transla- 

tions of  large  numbers  of  boi 
hibitive.     For  example,  the  estimated 
price  of  the  plates  for  one  book.  'The 
and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page,  ' 
md  cadi   braille  cop 
10  volumes  costs  $43.40. 

Need   Grows  Greater. 
Sn    as  'the    need    for    more    braille 
iter      with       those 
led    in    the    World    war,    the    Red 

tran- 
scribing  i  by  volunteers  on  a 
hand   machine. 
Because    of    the    enormous    cost    of 
books,  and   their  bulk  there  are 
lew    private    lib]  in        the 
ng    to 
By 
ja  pi                                      ss  hooks  for  the 

be   sent   to  and   from    I 
libraries,     free. 

i  i      became  inl 

St    Paul    chapter   organized    a   cl 
pioneers    in    the   work,     ancl     several 
braille      machines      were      purch 

.  who  is  still  chairman 
of  the  work,  Miss  Harrlel 
1726  Ashland  avenue,  who  is  to  con- 
tinue braille  woi^c  this  winter,  and 
Miss  Elsa  Mannheimer,  436  Holly 
avenue,  are  among  those  who  began 
the  v 

Book  Is  Transcribed. 

Mi«s  Mannheimer  has  continued  the 
work  since  the  organization  of  the 
original  St.  Paul  chapter  group.  She 
recently  completed  "Jeeves,"  by  P.  G. 
Wodehouse — a  short  story  but  it 
amounted  to  545  pages  of  braille,  or 
five  volumes.  She  spent  S6  hours  of 
actual  transcribing  and  about  half 
that  time  was  spent  by  Miss  Marie 
Koehler,  who  is  blind,  to  proof-read 
the   book. 

When  thi  J  class  was  form- 

3d  a  magazine  was  printed  in  braille.' 
There  were  short  stories,  poems,  a 
|oke  page  and  current  events. 

"There  was  an  attempt  made  to 
lave  a  cartoon  of  current  interest, 
md  one  was  worked  out  by  a  mem- 
?er  of  the  class,  hut  it  was  not  pop- 
llar,  so  it  was  discontinued,"  Miss 
vlannheimer  said. 

Learned    Braille    as   Child. 

Another  active  worker  is  Miss  Flor- 
nce  Barbeau,  534  Wacouta  street,  a 
blind  proo]  readei  ihas 

been  blind  since  birth  and  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  braille  when 
only  6  years  old.  She  reads  rapid ly. 
She  also  can  write  braille,  both  on  the 
machine  and  the  hand  slate. 

The  Interest  in  the  transcribing  of 
braille  increases  each  year,  but  still 
the  nee</  is  very  great,  for  it  is  a 
slow  process,  although  136,50!)  pag> 
braille  was  produced  last  year,  Miss 
Mannheimer  said. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  reo 
to   perfect   a   process     of     duplies 
whereby    many    copies     of    the    same 
book  can  be  made. 

"In  no  other  way  could  one  re: 
a  greater  service  to  humanity  than 
through  Red  Cross  braille  transcrib- 
ing." Miss  Mannheimer  declared. 
"The  constant,  appeal  is  'our  books 
Mre  so  few,  our  need  so  great."  The 
lied  Cross  is  keeping  not  only  'the 
gates  I  open,    but    to    the 

blind   it   is  opening  the  very  'gates  of 


l^fpoktyN   Gt.tL-xe.iv. 

BRAILLE  CLASS  BEGUN 
BY  BORO  RED  CROSS 


Bookbinders  to  Hold  Meetings  of 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Mornings 

at  Local  Headquarters 


A  class  in  binding  Braille  books  for 
•  the  blind  was  started  by  volunteer 
■workers  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter  of) 
the  American  Red  Cross  at  its  headJ 
quarters.  No.  130  Clinton  street,  last 
week,  and  one  copy  of  the  first  book 
was  bound  and  sent  to  the  Washington 
headquarters.  The  book  was  a  volume 
of  "Drum  Taps"  which  forms  a  section' 
of  "Leaves  of  Grass''  by  Walt.  Whiti 
man,   the  great  post  of  Brooklyn. 

The  book  had  been  previously  trans- 
cribed by  members  of  the  Braille  trans- 
cribing class  of  the  local  Red  Cross. 

The  volunteer  bookbinders  will  here- 
after meet  weekly,  led  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Warlow  and  bind  the  Braille  sheets. 
previously  transcribed  from  ordinary 
reading  matter,  into  volumes  which  will 
thus  be  made  available  for  the  blind. 

The  first  of  the  Braille  classes  for 
the  year  will  open  at  the  Red  Cross 
Teaching  Center  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings  thereafter. ,  The  instruction 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Alice  d€  Court- 
enay.        ^  .J^ 

t3Ti^<fe  potT,  Corttf.,  Tel.g<}vaN\. 

MRS.  W.  S.  RODIE  TO 

HEAD  BRAILLE  WORK 


— := 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Lashar,  chairman 
of  tho  Bridgeport  chapter  of  the 
Red  Corss,  announced  yesterday 
that  Mrs.  iWnlllam  Stuart  Rodie, 
Jr..  lhas  been  made  chairman  of  the 
chapter  committee  of  Braille  activ- 
ities and  In  the  future  all  the  work 
in  ithat  department  will  come  under 
her  direction.  The  various  clubs  and 
organizations  interested  will  be  re- 
presented on  her  committee.  All  the 
work  is  volunteer  and  Mrs.  Rodie 
expects  to  further  interest  the  peo- 
ple in  Braille  and  another  class  will 
soon  be  started  to  transcribe  a  book. 

One  of  Mrs.  Rodie's  first  duties 
was  to  notify  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Curtis, 
Waldemere  avenue,  tihat  her  r>ec- 
ond  book  has  been  accepted  in 
Washington  at  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters which  reported  that  it  was  done 
without    an    error.'    The    book    was. 


"The  Peapl#  for  Whom  Shapespeare 
Wrote"  by  Charles  B!  Warner,  con- 
taining 22  pages.  The  book  had 
been  out  of  print  for  sometime  and 
ithe  room  for  the  blind  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington 
was  anxious  to  get  a  copy  for  a 
blind  World  War  veteran  who  had 
asked  for  it.  It  was  most  difficult 
to  secure  as  there  were  but  few 
copies  in  existence,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  Stratford  library. 
Through  .the  courtesy  of  the  library 
Mrs.  Curtis  was  loaned  the  book 
which  she  transcribed.  Mrs.  Curtis' 
first  book  was  "Our  Northern 
Neighbors,"  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Gren- 
fell,  and  she  was  the  first  Bridge- 
porter  to  receive  a  certificate  from 
the  National  Red  Cross  for  her 
work,  as  she  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  that  field   In  this  city. 


Qm-«KaH  Sei.€Mfc€.|V\<>M(.T"oT.i^CstbtJ. 


SeaVtW.  Wag  h-Pcst-TwfeV 


Blind  Proof  Reader 

(From   the  Daily   Telegraph) 

London 

MR.  JOHN  ANDREW  FORD, 
who  has  been  blind  since 
youth,  has  been  presented 
with  a  chiming  clock  in  recognition 
of  50  years'  work  as  proof  reader 
and  stereotyper  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

The  King,  in  a  letter  read  at  the 
presentation  by  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer, 
the  vice-chairman,  expressed  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Ford's  patience,  devotion, 
and  untiring  zeal,  which,  he  added, 
would  be  "an  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  generously 
give  of  their  means  and  time  to  pro- 
moting all  that  conduces  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  blind." 

In  making  the  presentation,  Cap- 
tain E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.  C,  the  chair- 
man of  the  institute,  said  that  Mr. 
Ford  had  written  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  in  Braille  by  hand,  a  process 
which  had  involved  some  21,000,000 
blows  with  a  hammer. . 


:ial  And  Charitable  Organi- 
sation   Will    Make    Practical 
Presents   To  Afflicted   Ones 

y  — 

IT  Rays    of    light    will    enter    the 
souls,  if  not  the  eyes,  of  many  of 
Seattle's  blind — -brightness  is  e 
in- their  life  by  the  Junioi 

Is,-  who    are   presenting   be 
in  revised   Braille  to  the  Library 
fox  the  Blind. 

The  blind  are  to  receive  th 
books  because  to  Mrs.  Leo  Black, 
chairman     of     a     Junior    League 
group i   which    docs    Braille    tran- 
scribling,  came  the  idea  of  giving 
revised    Braille    books    as-  Chi 
mas    gifts    to    the.  Seattle    Public 
Library's     department 
blind. 

Vlrs.   Black  presented  her 

to  Mrs.  James  Brinkley,  p: 

he  Seattle  Junior  I 

uembers.     It  •\va-: 

Mj5rily    received    and    work 

need  on  transcribing. 

j^lG   SAVING 

>ur     volumes     of     Sabat 
iramouche"    would   have   cost 
«$'20   in  reviaed  Braille,  while  the 
or  League  girls  did  the  four 
Volumes  at  a  cost    of    75    cents. 
■  x)lh»r   volumes   presented   to   the 
t-ary  for  the  Blind  were:  "Ben 
Mr,"  by  Wallace,  seven  volumes; 
jamb's  Tales"  from  Shakesp* 
'  ur  volumes;  "Story  of  My  Boy- 
pod,"    Burroughs,    two   volumes; 
I've  Come  to  ■  .  two 

lumes. 

tEE   TRANSIT 

.    There  are   1,000    blind    in  the 
:  of  Washington     who     may 
isvail  themselves'  of  the  books  in 
prevised     Braille     at    the     Seattle 
ibrary.      Books,    pamphlets    and 
ther    reading    matter    in    raised 
piaracters    for    the    use     of     the 
lind  may  be  transmitted  in  the 
"nted     States    free    of    postage 
vhen  sent  by  a  public"  library  as  a 
jan   to   a   blind  reader   or  when 
bturned   by   the   reader    to     the 
rary.  ^. 


New   VcfU  Wb-rU. 


J 


lanaar 


/q.'fr? 


Daughters  of  Ohio 

Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New  Yoril 
Sturges  S.  Dunham.  President,  yil 
hold  Its  fourth  meeting  of  the  year/to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the, Waldorf* As- 
toria. The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet 
at  1  o'clock,  and  a  business  meeLng 
will  be  held  at  2.  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram at  3.  '  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Blair,  Chair- 
man of  the  day,  will  present  a  fashion, 
show  and  musical  selections  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  Zapf,  pianist  and  John  Smiley, 
violinist. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  a  series  of  card  parties  to  be  given 
during  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Braille  Book  Fund  for  the  BJJnd, 
The  first  party  wlirBe'Tre'flron  Monday 
afternoon,  Jan.  17,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton. 
Mrs.  Marc  Reynolds  Is  Chairman  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Lorenz,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  benefit.  A  prize  will  be  given  for 
h^gh  score  at  each  table  and  there  jatill 
beS^ao  a  door  prize. 


NeWtoN,  Masfc.,pTO<3f<»€S. 
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RED  CROSS  OFFERS 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 


-tfORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

fTafrScribing  books  into  Braille  type  for 


i 


Mind  readers  has  been  an  orgairfZecf  parr 
of  the  Volunteer  Service  or  Production 
Committee  of  a  great  many  Red  Cross 
Chapters.  The  Newton  Chapter  wishes 
to  explain  this  work  in  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  some  who  have  time  and  desire  to 
become  Braille  Transcribers. 

Training  and  instruction  in  Braille 
transcribing  may  be  learned  by  corre- 
spondence in  ten  lessons  with  the  aid  of  a 
Manual  published  by  the  Red  Cross,  or 
through  a  local  instructor  should  sufficient 
numbers  justify  the  formation  of  a  class. 

There  are  two  ways  of  writing  Braille 
books  by  hand,  with  a  writer  or  a  slate. 
Prices  of  writers  vary  from  $35  to  %  19 
and  have  the  advantages  of  visible  writing, 
minimized  physical  el  ort  and  somewhat 
quicker  work.  The  slates  are  a  simpler 
method,  quite  as  satisfactory  in  result — 
1 .90. 

As  the  hand  copied  Braille  book  should 
last  many  \ears,  its  life  depends  upon  the 
life  of  the  paper  used.  Paper  tested  and 
approved  by  the  Red  Cross  costs  S4.75 
per  one  thousand  sheets. 

The  .Manual  describes  every  step  in  the 

C recess  and  has  been  found  satisfactory 
y  both  individuals  and  groups. 
The  time  necessary  to  learn  Braille 
transcribing  will  depend  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  persistent 
aid  time  devoted  to  the  ten  lessons 
as  outlined  in  the  Manual.  After  learning 
Braille,  other  Braille  writers  have  been 
able  to  write  a  book  a  year.  This  ma} 
seem  a  long  and  discouraging  time  re- 
quired for  completion  of  one  book  but 
when  one  considers  the  worthwhileness  of 
adding  even  one  book  for  circulation 
among   the   blind   whose   libraries  are   so 


limited  as  yet,  the-  value  of  the  work 
lot  be  over  estimated. 
The  N'ewton  Chapter  is  willing  to  under- 
write the  trist  ol  the  proof  reading  of  a 
book  that  has  been  transcribed  under  its 
direction. 


New  fey  k   HeyaU-~RtUo<&. 


Benefit  Dance  To-night 

The  annual  benefit  dance  of  the  New- 
York  Section  of  the  WometvV  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Miring 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  will  be 
given  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  this  eve- 
ning. Proceeds  will  be  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  organization,  which  is 
active  in  several  philanthropies.  One 
of  its  committees  is  interested  in  mak- 
ing books  for  tb4gaUHrtr£,%fc rough  volun- 
teer workers,  for  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Mrs.  Percy  Elmer  BarLour. 
chairman  of  thedjUMUfc*8AHU{uttee,  has 
charge  of  tbe-TTckets. 

VACANCIES  IN  BLIND  CLASS 

Mis*   Lrtte   Kerr    Wilso  s   or- 

ganiz^pt^M-  class  in  Braille  to  teach  per- 
sons how  to  transcribe  books  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  read,  and  who  is 
doing  this  work  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  announces  several 
ncies  exist.  Persons  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
entering  the  class,  should  apply  to  the 
room  for  the  blind,  Carnegie  Library, 
next  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock, 
or  communicate  with  Pittsburgh  Chap- 
ter headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building. 

PtT*i~&  baT«jVi,Pa.,Ca^erTe^Tiwves. 

BRAILLE  CLASS  VACANCIES 


MissyLide  Kerr  Wilson,  who  is  or- 
ganizi{^  £f  class  in  braille  to  teach 
persons  how  to  transcribe  books  to 
enable  the  blind  to  read,  under  the 
au?f>fl^^of>«W">«*i»»Btal^li  Chapter 
of  the  Ajnerican  Red  Cross,  an- 
nounces several  vacancies  exist. 
Many  prominent  Pittsburgh  women 
have  been  active  in  this  work,  with 
the  result  that  the  Carnegie  Library 
is  constantly  adding  to  its  collection 
of  works,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blinjj* 
of  the  district. 


Rq^^fAasQ.,  LraNscvtpt 
JaNixHTy  2-Iq,  (c\-*l.'~1 

FOR  0RAILLE  TRANSCRIPTION 



Red  Cdoss,  Metropolitan  Chapter,  Will 
Open  Classes  at  45  Newbury  Street, 
Next  Tuesday  Afternoon 

Beginning  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
2.30,  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter, 
American  .Red  Cross,  will  open  a  class 
o  teach  the  transcription  of  books  into 
Braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  Is 
the  first  special  class  which  has  been  or- 
ganized for  some  time,  but  the  demand 
for  this  form  of  volunteer  service  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Chapter  to  renew 
such  Instruction.  The  classes  are  to  be 
held  in  the  classroom  at  the  Boston 
Chapter  headquarters,  45  Newbury  street 
with  Miss  Rose  Trainor  as  instructor. 

The    Chapter    has    twenty-nine    active 
transcribers  who  during  1926  brought  in 
5858  pages  of  Braille  comprising  twenty  - 
two  separate  works  of  biography  and  fic- 
tion.    Ten    of    these    books    were    bound 
and  presented  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  most  of  the  others  were  circulated 
through     the     Library    of    Congress    in 
AVashington.    For  many  years  this  serv- 
ice,  which   is   of  such   inestimable  value 
to  the  blind,   has  been   under  the  active 
-rship    of   Miss   Ella   Louise    Sleeper, 
chairman    of    this    division    of    volunteer 
work,    assisted    by    Miss    Helen    Warren 
has  now  become  chairman  since  the 
■ation   of  Miss  Sleeper. 
Since   it   is   felt   that   there   are    many 
persons    who    wish    to    give    service    to 
others  but  who  for  some  reason  must  do 
so  in  their  own  homes,  the  present  course 
is   open   to   the   general   public.    Anyone 
wishing  to  join  or  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation may  do  so  by  consulting  Miss 
Alice   Huling   at   the   Chapter   headquar 
ters. 

FOR  BRAILLE  TRANSCRIPTION 

Red  Cross,  Metropolitan  Chapter,  Will 
Open  Classes  at  45  Newbury  Street, 
Next  Tuesday  Afternoon 

Beginning  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
2.30,  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  will  open  a  class 
o  teach  the  transcription  of  books  into 
Braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  is 
the  first  special  class  which  has  been  or- 
ganized for  some  time,  but  the  demand 
for  this  form  of  volunteer  service,  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Chapter  to  renew 
such  instruction.  The  classes  are  to  be 
held  in  the  classroom  at  the  Boston 
Chapter  headquarters,  45  Newbury  street, 
with   Miss  Rose  Trainor  as  instructor. 

The  Chapter  has  twenty-nine  active 
transcribers  who  during  1926  brought  in 
5858  pages  of  Braille  comprising  twenty- 
two  separate  works  of  biography  and  fic- 
tion. Ten  of  these  books  were  bound 
ISrtd  presented  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  most  of  the  others  were  circulated 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington.     For  many  years  this  s 


of    such   inestimable    value 
been   under  the  active 
lead,  Miss   Ella   Louise    Sleeper, 

Chairman  yof    this    division    of    volunteer 
work  ;.    by    -Miss    Helen    Warren 

who  has  now  become  chairman  since  the 
nation  of  Miss  Sleeper. 
Since  it  is  felt  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  wish  to  give  service  to 
others  but  who  tyv  some  reason  must  do 
so  in  their  own  hsmes,  the  present  course 
is  open  to  the  general  public.  Anyone 
wishing  to  join  or  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation may  do-  so  by  consulting  Miss 
Alice  Huling  at  the  Chapter  headquar- 
ters. 


N\e<}lf*a,  Ohio,  Gaxeffe. 

March   4,  <qa*|. 

LODI  WOMAN  WI 

IN  NOBLE  WO 


Perhaps  the  least  known  of  all j 
the  Red  Cross  peace-time  activities 
is  that  of  \jBraille  wrjfcfrf ,  the 
raised  letter  sys'te'ffl'"1' 'which  the 
blind  read   by  fingers. 

Miss  Mabel  Boardnran,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Mrs. 
Adelia  Hoyt,  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  have  organized  a  volunteer 
service  for  the  making  of  Braille 
books.  The  work  is  at  present  done 
by  hand  and  by  volunteers.  There 
have  been  a  few  machine-made; 
Braille  books  bt't  the  process  is  very 
expensive,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  no  appropriation  or  donation 
Which   would   cover   the   outlay. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Niesz,  of  Lodi,  for 
many  years  an  invalid,  confined  to 
her  chair,  able  to  lift  her  hands 
only  a  few  inches,  hearing  of  this 
very  fascinating  work,  which  in- 
trigued the  mind  and  heart  with- 
out the  aid  of  too  nimble  hands 
applied  through  her  county  Red 
Cross  for  the  trial  equipment.  Mrs. 
Niesiz  has  not  only  surmounted  the 
■physical  obstacles  which  were 
hers,  but  has  in  a  few  months 
earned  and  received  the  ccrtifica 
which  entitles  her  to  a 
£he  Braille  writers  of 
g**ki£s. 


LaWe  Rock.  Atk-  G-axette- 

Junior  League  Great  Aid 
To  Blind  School  Pupils 


A  little  more  than  two  years  ago 
members  of  the  Junior  League  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  casting  about  for  something 
to  do  to  be  of  more  service  to  the 
community  and  state,  hit  jupon  the 
Idea  of  learning  to  write  "braille,"  the 
system  of  raised  characters  which  en- 
ables the  blind  to  read,  and  then  to 
prepare  6torles  for  pupils  at  the  Ar- 
kansas School  for  the  Blind. 

Today  the  School  for  the  Blind  pos- 
sesses 112  children's  stories,  copied  in 
braille  by  members  of  the  league. 

The  gifts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pu- 
pils, as  well  as  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Thorn- 
burgh,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
truly  are  priceless,  for  many  of  the 
stories  could  not  be  purchased  at  any 
price  for  the  reason  they  never  have 
been  written  in  the  raised  lettering. 
Books    Are    Expensive. 

Their  value  may  be  illustrated  fur- 
ther by  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the 
books  in  ordinary  print  and  in  braille. 
A  textbook  which  the  parents  of  a 
child  with  normal  eyesight  may  pur- 
chase for  75  cents,  costs  the  School 
for  the  Blind  $27.  The  majority  of 
children's  stories  on  which  the  aver- 
age child  cuts  its  teeth,  so  to  speak, 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  some  per- 
son, or  group  such  as  that  in  the  Jun- 
ior League,  is  Interested  enough  to  de- 
vote time  and  energy  to  the  task  of 
copying. 

When  it  was  decided  by  the**  league 
members  to  take  up  braille  writing, 
Mrs.  J'ohn  Eakin  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wil- 
liams arranged  with  Mrs.  Thornburgh 
to  obtain  instruction  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  They  went  to  the  school  at 
regular  intervals  and  paid  tuition 
while  taking  the  course.  After  they 
had  completed  the  course  they  organ- 
ized a  c/.ass  In  the  league  and  passed 
on  to  others  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained. 

During  the  first  year  60  stories  were 
copied  and  sent  to  the  school.  During 
the  club  year  ended  In  February  62 
stories  were  written  In  braille  and  sent 
to  the  blind  pupils.  A  class  of  six 
members  of  the  league  now  Is  studying 
the  braille  system  and  it  is  planned 
to  send  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  books  to  the  school  this  yesr. 

Most  of  the  stories  copied  are  for 
the  younger  pupils  at  the  school,  al- 
though all  them  are  read  eagerly  by 
even  the  pupils  of  high  school  age 
and  rating.  Aesop's  Fables  and  Grimm's 
fairy  tales  have  proved  very  popular 
with  the  students.  Bible  stories  al60 
are  much  liked,  and  for  some  of  the 
older  bo5's  and  girls  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology  has  met  with  an  en- 
thusiastic reception. 


Whenever  a  new  batch  of  stories  is 
received  from  the  league,  according  to 
Mrs.  Thornburgh,  there  Is  a  rush  to 
obtain  them,  and  all  new  books  are 
kept  going  the  rounds  until  all  of  them 
have  been  vead  by  practically  every 
pupil. 

Record  Enrollment  This  Year. 

Tlteie  are  125  pupils  enrolled  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  this  year — the 
largest  number  in  any  year  since  1908. 
The  increase,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Thornburgh,  is  due  largely  to  the  law 
making  attendance  of  mentally  normal 
blind  and  deaf  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  21  years  compul- 
sory. Besides  this  law,  which  has  made 
it  incumbent  on  all  county  and  local 
school  authorities  and  peace  officers 
to  see  that  blind  children  attend  the 
school,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  last  Bummer 
sent  questionnaires  to  practically  every 
community  in  Arkansas  seeking  Infor- 
mation on  children  who  should  be  in 
the  school  and  expressing  the  earnest 
desire  that  every  child  eligible  should 
attend    the    institution. 

Of  the  total  pupils  in  the  school  four 
will  be  graduated  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  present 
term.  These  pupils,  two  girls  and 
two  boys,  have  been  in  attendance  at 
the  school  regularly  for  more  than  10 
years,  and  when  they  are  graduated 
will  have  the  equivalent  of  a  standard 
high   school   education. 

The  two  girls,  Miss  Teddle  Wilson 
of  Gurdon  and  Miss  Atha  Elliott  of 
Mena,  are  expected  to  return  to  the 
school  next  year  to  continue  their 
music  work.  They  already  are  regard- 
ed as  accomplished  pianists  and  pipe 
organists,  but  expect  to  take  one,  and 
possibly  two  years  more  in  music  at 
the   institution.  / 

The  boys  who  will  finish  school  are 
Dale  Elan  of  Centerton  and  Lonnle 
Johnson  of  Barfield.  These  boys,  In 
addition  to  their  literary  work,  have 
taken  the  full  industrial  course  and 
will  leave  the  Institution  prepared  to 
earn  their  livelihood  at  trades  learned 
In  the  school.  Elam  plays  an  E  flat 
clarinet,  and  Johnson  a  baritone  horn 
in  the   school  band. 

Band    Is    in   Demand. 

This  band,  incidentally,  Is  one  of 
features  of  which  the  institution  au- 
thorities are  most  proud.  It  is  much 
in  demand  from  various  organizations, 
including  churches,  and  practically 
every  date  on  which  it  Is  available  for 
playing  away  from  the  school  has  been 
booked  this  spring.  The  band  will  go 
to  Conway  the  first  Sunday  In  April 
to  play  In  one  of  the  churches  there. 
The  band  Is  directed  by  Emllc  Trebing. 


head  of  the  music  department,  himself 
a  graduate  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the   Blind. 

The    training,    outside      of      literary 
that  has  been  given  this  year's 
tour  graduates-to-be  Is  given  every  pu- 
pil In  the  school. 

The  girls  learn  sewing,  starting  In 
the  eecond  Rnd  sometimes  the  first 
grade.  As  they  advance  In  years  and 
school  work  the  Intricacy  of  their 
needle  work  advances  until,  by  the 
time  the  pupil  has  reached  high  school 
able  to  embroider,  knit,  crochet, 
make  lace  and  do  fancy  sewing.  The 
girls  also  are  taught  rug  weaving  and 
basket  making,  and  some  of  the  girl 
graduates  have  purchased  looms  after 
leaving  school  and  now  are  earning 
their  living  by  weaving  rugs.  The  bas- 
kets are  of  reed  or  raffia  work  and 
their  making  Is  a  slow  and  tedious 
process,  but  when  completed  they  are 
both  attractive  and  useful. 

Pupils'  Handiwork  Displayed. 
Display  cases  In  the  Girls'  Industrial 
Department  at  the  school  are  filled 
with  the  handiwork  of  the  pupils  and 
although  the  work  Is  not  done  with 
an  Idea  of  making  money  for  the  pupils 
or  the  school,  the  products  bring  in 
considerable  sums,  especially  Just  be- 
fore Christmas  when  they  are  valuable 
as  gli 

The  girls  make  all  the  bed  linen  for 
the  Institution  and  large  quantities 
of  that  used  by  other  state  Institu- 
tions. 

The  boys'  Industrial  training  consists 
chiefly  In  broom -making  and  chalr- 
c&nlng.  In  the  broom  factory,  the  boys 
-ught  to  sort,  size  and  prepare 
the  broomcorn,  and  to  sew,  trim  and 
finish  the  brooms  for  market.  In  the 
same  factory  mops  are  made.  The  fac- 
tory furnishes  brooms  for  all  of  the 
state  institutions.  Boys  working  in  this 
plant  also  make  cord  mops  for  sale 
other  institutions. 
The  pupils  are  taught  all  grades  of 
chair  caning,  from  the  heavy  hickory 
work  for  porch  and  outdoor  chairs,  to 
the  very  fine  cane  work  used  In  ex- 
pensive furniture.  Last  week  a  group 
of  boys  picked  up  a  little  extra  change 
recanlng  a  load  of  chairs  sent  in  from 
one  of  the  country  clubs  near  Little 
Rock. 

In  these  plants,  where  all  machinery 
Is  electrically  driven,  there  never  has 
been  ,an  accident.  Mrs.  Thornburgh 
said.  The  plants,  she  added,  are  among 
the  few  in  schools  for  the  blind  In  the 
United  8tates  In  which  power  driven 
machinery  Is  used. 

Routine  School  Work. 
While  these  Industrial  courses  are 
Interesting  to  the  observer,  perhaps 
more  wonderful  Is  the  routine  school 
work  in  the  Institution.  When  a  re- 
porter visited  the  school  recently.  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  called  in  Ray  Crawford, 
aged  eight,  of  El  Dorado,  to  read  for 
the  visitor.  Thla  lad  started  In  the 
school  last  October,  but  he  unerringly 
picked  out  his  own  reader  from  among 
those  In  the  school  room,  and  opening 
random,  read  one  of  the  stories 
through  the  aid  of  his  already  sensi- 
tive finger  tips  with  a  celerity  that 
would  put  the  pupil  with  normal  eye- 
sight  to  shame. 

Regular  class  work  Is  carried  out 
through  all  the  grammar  and  high 
school  grades,  and  the  curriculum  Is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
public  schools.  In  the  high  school  Eng- 
lish   classes,    tor    Uistanc/t,    the    pupil* 


read  Just  abouV^hcsajp^-eTasslcs  that 
seeing  pupils  read7"Tncludtng  such  old 
st&nd-bvs  r,s  "Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
"Ivan-hoe,"  "Macbeth''  "Enoch  Arden," 
"David  Copperfield,"  Emerson's  essays, 
"Thanatopsls."   etc. 

The  pupils'  eyes  are  treated  dally 
and  frequently  such  treatment  brings 
results  which  enable  r  pupil  to  return 
to  his  home  and  enter  a  "seeing" 
school. 


YOUNGER  SET 
AIDS  THE  BLIND 

SEVERAL  young  women  ■who 
have  been  associated  with 
gayeties  of  the  Winter  have 
been  devoting  time  during  the  Len- 
ten season  to  perfecting  them- 
selves in  transcribing  modern 
novels  and  poetry  into  Braille 
raised  print  for  blind  girls  who  are 
cared  for  by  the  N.  Y.  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  of  this  city. 
About  twenty-five  volumes  of  read- 
ing matter  have  been  sent  to  the 
Lighthouse  Library  at  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  books  are  in  use  by 
blind  readers  Among  those  wSo 
have  been  aiding  are  Mrs.  Walter 
Hoving,  Mrs.  George  S.  Amory, 
the  Misses  Evelyn  Lanman.  Hester 
and  Jane  Emmet,  Lelia  Baldwin, 
Barbara  Brokaw,  Sophie  Duer, 
Margaret  Tucker  and  Gladys  Liver- 
more.  They  have  been  instructed 
in  the  Braille  script  by  Miss  Hazel 
Crossley.  On  account  of  the  size 
of  the  raised  Braille  print  there 
are  required  four  times  as  many 
pages  of  script  as  are  necessary 
for  ordinary  printed  matter. 
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Society  Women 
Braille  Books 


Erowincnt  Girls  Add  Current 
Fiction  to  Library  for 
*-u       Blind 


strp  or  y< 


AMhaerestlng  Lenten  activity  of  a 
groiTp  of  younger  society  girls  and  ma- 
trons Is  the  transcription  of  modern 
novels  and  modern  poetry  into  Braille 
for  blind  girls  at  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation tor  the  Blind,  No.  Ill  East  59th 
Street.  Approximately   twenty-five   vol- 


-       of     reading     matter,    xae '.'■-- 
mostly  of  popular  current  fiction, 
been    turned    into    the    Ligi 
brary  dur  vet  three  months  bv 

the  volunteer  workers.  As  a  result  oC 
their  efforts  the  Lighthouse  books  have 
n6w  been  placed  on  a  circulating  li- 
brary schedule  tor  the  use  of  blind 
readers. 

Among  those  who  have  given 
time  to  this  work  are  Mrs.  George 
Amory,  Mrs.  Colona,  Mrs.  Walter  Hov- 
ing, and  the  Misses  Barbara  Brokaw, 
Evelyn  Lanman,  Lellla  Baldwin,  Hester 
Emmet,  Jane  Emmet,  Gladys  Liver- 
more,  Margaret  Tucker  and  Sophie 
Duer. 

Practically  all  of  these  workers  are 
now  actively  engaged  In  transcription 
work,  having  completed  the  three 
weeks'  course  of  daily  lessons  in  Braille 
script  and  the  use  of  the  Braille  writ- 
ing machine  that  arc  preliminary  es- 
als  to  actual  work.  Miss  Hazel 
Crossly  of  the  Lighthouse  staff  is  In 
ruction  in  Braille  writ- 
ing and  also  acts  as  proof  reader. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  raised 
Braille  print,  each  transcribed  book  Is 
large  and  bulky,  containing  three  and 
four  times  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
original  script.  As  a  result  there  are 
several  Braille  volumes  to  each  modern 
book,  one  volume  equal  to  seventy 
pages  of  print. 


New  Votk  Sun. 

Women  of  Society 
Aid  BlijuLB^aders.'- 
By  Library  Work 

Group    Helps    Transcribe 
Novels  Into   Braille 
,    Raised  Print. 

An  important  Lenten  activity  of  a 
fcroup  of  younger  women  of  society  a« 
well  as  matrons  has  to  do  with  the 
,  transcription  of  modern  novels  and 
modern  poetry  into  Braille  raised  prim 
for  young  blind  girls  at  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  111  East 
Fifty-ninth  street. 

Approximately  twenty-five  voi li 
of  reading  matter,  made  up  mostly  of 
popular  current  fiction,  have  been 
turned  into  the  Lighthouse  library  by 
the  volunteer  workers.  As  a  result 
of  their  efforts,  the  Lighthouse  books 
have  been  placed  on  a  circulating 
library  schedule  for  the  use  of  blind 
leaders. 

Among  those  who  have  given  their 
time  to  this  work  are  Mrs.  George 
Amory.  Mrs.  vr;iiter  Hoving,  Misses 
Barbara  Brokaw.  Evelyn  Lannian, 
Leilla  Baldwin,  Hester  Emmet,  Jane 
Emmet,  Gladys  Livermore,  Margaret 
Tucker  and  Sophie  Duer. 


All    of  now   actiyfely   en- 

gaged   in    transcription   work,    having 
completed  the  three  weeks'  cow 

daily  lessons  in  Braille  id  the 

of  the  Braille  writing  machine, 
that  are  preliminary  essentials  to 
actual  work.  Miss  Hazel  Crossly  of 
the  Lighthouse  staff  Is  in  charge  of 
instruction  in  Braille  writing,  and  also 
acts  as  proofreader. 

Modern  fiction  now  available  for 
blind  readers  includes  "Sorrell  and 
Son,"  by  Robert  Deeping;  "Helen  of 
Troy,"  by  John  Erskine;  "Angel,"  by 
Du  Bose  Heywood,  and  "Ace  of  Cads/' 
by  Michael  Alien.  "The  Prophet,"  by 
K.  Gabian  has  just  been  added.  Many 
of  O.  Henry's  short  stories  have  been 
transcribed  and  several  of  Christopher 
Morley's  essays. 

The  Lighthouse  books  of -poetry  in 
Braille  include  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay's  ".Renascence,"  Robert  Wolfs 
"Humoresque,"  "Salt.  Water  Ballads'" 
of  Masefleld  and  poems  by  Amy  Low- 
ell and  Afred  Yeats. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  raised 
Braille  print,  each  transcribed  book 
is  large  and  bulky,  containing  three 
and  four  times  the  number  of  pages 
of  the  original  script.  As  a  resu 
there  ar>*«et^aT"Sl:33TB*,««lninfli^ro 
each  modern  book,  one  volu^ifeSbeing 
deterh>in_ed  by  seventv^j^jrg^s  of  p\int. 
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TO  LOCAL  CLUB 


Lions   Organization     Learns 

of  J*igh  Cost  of  Publishing 

Braille  Works. 


l> 


Miss  Ida  Hirst  Gifford.  of  New 
York  city,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Amjyjican  Foundation  for  thej 
Blind,  gave  a  demonstration  and  ex- 
planation oi  the  Braille  printing  for 
the  blind  before  the  mem.bers  of  the 
Lions  club  at  their  weekly  luncheon 
yesterday.  The  major  activity  of  the 
161  Lions  clubs  in  the  country  is 
assisting  the  blind,  and  furnish  free 
the  Braille  Juvenile  Magazine  to  all 
blind  children  in  the  United  States, 
each  club  paying  Its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  expense. 

Although  Miss  Gifford's  talk  was 
an  appeal  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  members  in  the  blind,  her 
talk  was  on  the  methods  of  print- 
ing   and    the    high    cost.    There   was 


distributed  among  the  members  a 
sheet  of  thick  paper  of  the  Braille 
system  showing  the  raised  typo. 
While  the  paper  showed  the  old 
style  raised  letters  it  showed  also 
the  revised  Braille  alphabet  repre- 
sented in  dots.  The  speaker  also 
showed  -brass  stencil  plates  that  are 
really 'the  stereotyped  plates  for  the 
pages  of  books  and  magazine  for  the 
blind. 

"It  costs,"  said  Miss  Gifford,  "be- 
tween 8400  and  $600  to  translate! 
and  print  a  book  of  the  ordinary 
novel  size.  Because  of  the  cost  books 
are  printed  for  lending,  and  the  In- 
itial print  Is  twelve  copies.  Of 
course,  we  can  use  these  brass  plates 
whenever  we  want  more  copies.  The 
making  of  the  pages  is  similar  to 
the  making  of  stereotyped  sheets  in 
the  composing  room,  by  the  press- 
ing of  the  soft  paper  against  the 
brass  stencil  plates."  Miss  Gifford 
also  gave  a  demonstration  of  how 
tjje  brass  plates  are  made.         00fr'^ 


TO  TRANSLATE 
CURRENT  NEWS 
INTOJRAILLE 

Mrs.  Inez  J.  Bender  Promot- 
ing Movement  to  Help 
Blind 


CURRENT  NE 


Mrs.   Inez  J.   Bendejf  hjs|i|fcer< 
number  of   persona  Utjjy^p^bject 
*    instructing    blind    arsons    in    the 
s  of  the  Braille  system  of  reading 
'    writing.      Women    of   First    Con- 
gregational   church    are    volunteering 
their  aid,  as  are  several  others,     but 
there  is  still  need  of  more  assistance. 
The   idea   is   to   translate   current   lit- 
erature and  news  into  Braille,  so  the 
blind  may  be  kept  informed. 

The  Braille  system  is  easy  to  learn 
if  one  has  eyes  to  see,  and  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  blind  to  learn. 
Instructions    are    received    from    Red 


given      fro 


.,, 


nid    examinations    arc 
time   to   time. 

Braille   System 

The  Braille  as  used  now  consist 
of  a  group  of  six  dots  in  rows  o 
three  each.  Each  character  is  formed 
if  one  or  more  of  these  dots.  The. 
writing  is  done  from  right  to  left 
using  a  board  to  clamp  the  paper  on. 
With  a  perforated  metal  bar  placed1 
rss  and  a  stylus  used  to  impress 
the   paper   with    the    dots. 

Louis  Braille  was  a  pupil  in  the 
first  school  established  for  the  blind 
in  Paris  and  later  an  instructor,  lie 
studied  various  methods  and  finally 
simplified  the  point  system  to  its 
present  si 

Frank   If.    Hall,    former   superin 


dent  of  the   School   for  the   Blind 
Jacksonville,    has    invented    a   Bi 
typewriter    and    stereotype      mac 
that  is  being  used  all  over  the  wi 
Mrs.    Bender   is   considering   the   pur- 
chase of  one  of  these  typewriters,   if 
sufficient    progress    is    made    in    the 
study. 

The  two.  Decatur  men  whom 
Bemler  has  in  mind  as  particularly 
needing  Braille  reading  matter,  are 
both  old.  Both  became  blind 
they  had  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  the.  normal  manner,  and  neither 
one  can  read  Braille  now.  Both  are 
eager  to  learn,  if  only  they  had 
something   to   read. 


Loweg-€<Mass.,EyeNcnjt  Leader 
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BRAILIIWRTTING 


WOODWARD,  Okla.,  April  28.— 
Blindness  has  given  a  profession  to 
Claudine  Johnson  of  Woodward,  who 
although  born  without  sight,  has  in 
her  early  20's  become  a  transcriber 
for  the  blind.  Recently  she  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  transcriber  for  the  Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind  at  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

Miss      Johnson     -transcribed      "Oh. 
Money.    Money."    by    Eleanor    P< 
"O    Pioneer."    my   Willa   Gather, 
now  is   working  on    "The   Lamp: 
er"     by     Maria     Cummins.      Va 
civic    organizations^     have    financed 
Uer    work.      Her    mother    reads    the 
books  to  her   while  she   punches  out 
the^  Braille    letters    on    hen 
paper. /j,  ^.    *  /  J-  O-""      J  G  -  " 


X>etroi.t~,    ftVLcU.,    t^ews. 
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Blind  Girl  Does 
Braittr  Writing 

•W^ocjward,  Okla. — Blindness  has 
given  a  profession  to  OlamMuw  Jwhn- 
son  of  Wood-ward,  who  although  born 
with  out  sight, 
has  in  her  early 
twenties  become 
a  transcriber  for 
the  blind.  Re- 
cently she  was 
accepted  as  a 
transcriber  for 
the  National.  Li- 
brary for  the 
Blind  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Miss     Johnson 

transcribed    "Oh, 

Money,     Money," 

by   Eleanor   Por- 

*  ter,  "O  Pioneer," 

by  Willa  Cather, 

Qlaudme^ohnson.        and     now      is 

working    on    "The    Lamplighter"      by 


Maria  Cummins.  Various  civic  or- 
ganizations have  financed  her  work. 
Her  mother  reads  the  books  to  her 
while  she  punches  out  the  Braille 
letters  on  heavy  brown  paper. 
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feHELP  FORBLIND  SOLDIER. 
iW  of  The  Journal ^^^mmm* 
je&T  Sir — Please  put  this  in  your  valuabl 
paper  for    a   poor  blind   man.     I   am   a  poc 
blind,  disabled  ex-soldier  of  the  world  war. 
do  not  draw  compensation  from  this  goverr 
ment.     Ladies   and   gentleman,    I    am   makin 
rugs  for  a  livelihood,  as  I  have  a  daughter  t 
support.    Please  purchase  my  rugs.    I  am  sel! 
ing  them  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.    Anyone  desirin 
same  please  drop  me  a  card. 

JAMES  SWETMONS, 
Company  8,  Harris  building,  National  Mllitar 
Home,  Dayton,  O. 
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GREATLY  NEEDED 

land-Made  Volumes  Bound  By 

A.  L  A.  Without  Cost  And 

Franked  In  Mails 


..n  appeal  for  hand-made  Braille 
ooks  for  the  blind  is  made  by  Miss 
Cmeline  TrWWrtWt;  of  the  Lynchburg 
jhapter,  Red  Cross  of  America. 
Books  sent  In  to  the  Red  Cros>3  are 
>ound  by  the  American  library  as- 
loclation  without  cost  and  the  books 
ire  franked  through  the  mails,  mak- 
ng  the  cost  of  production  very  low. 
The  hand-made  Braille  is  said  to  last 
longer  than  machine  made,  the  lat- 
ter  moreover  being   more  expensive. 


"Few  of  us  realize  the  importance, 
jf  making  acceptable  books  for  the 
blind."  Miss  Thornhill  says.  "Since 
the  Avar  we  realize  that  there  are 
a  great  many  more  blind  than  be- 
fore and  we  have  given  some  at- 
tention to  this  field  of  work. 
One  History  of  Virginia. 

"The  school  for  the  blind  at  Staun- 
ton has  only  one  history  of  Vir- 
ginia for  all  Its  students.  You  cani 
Imagine  what  a  scramble  there  is  for 
it.  Other  schools  have  difficulty  in 
procuring  books  for  their  students. 
Miss  McGuffin,  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  in  Washington,  tells  of  a, 
girl  in  school  in  one  of  our  southern 
cities.  She  would  have  been  without 
a  book  on  mathematics  if  a  lawyer 
In  the  New  England  states  had  not 
undertaken  the  work  of  transcribing 
a  book  for  her,  keeping  just  a  little 
ahead  of  her  progress  all  the  time 
She  has  not  made  a  mark  below  90 
a  single  month.  Another  man,  a 
professor,  is  transcribing  a  Latin 
book  for  a  young  man  in  school. 
Scholar   Likes   Braille. 

'We  may  not  have  the  ability 
:o  make  books  of  this  nature,  but 
most  of  us,  if  we  tithe  the  blessing 
it  eyesight,  can  make  books  that 
Will  be  of  great  help  to  someone 
deprived  of  sight.  One  great  scholar 
hat  Miss  McGuffin  tells  aUout.  found 
hat  he  was  losing  his  eyesight  and 
bought  life  would  be  unbearable. 
5ut  he,  found  that  lying  in  bed  at 
light  with  the  windows  open,  the 
ights  out  and  with  a  Braille  book 
■  n  his  chest,  he  could  read  to  his 
■eart's    content. 

"Last  year  there  were  136,599 
apres  of  Braille  made  for  individuals 
nd  students,  and  yet  there  is  a 
earth  of  reading  for  the  blind.  They 
eed  reading  matter  with  life  in  it." 


Fre<v\o n*V",  OHLo,  views. 
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THIS  COUNTY  HAS 
TWENTY-ONE  BLIND 


Representative   of  National   Society 
Spending  Some  Time  Here 

Dr.  Catherine  Scheelf,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Tran- 
scribers' Jnion,  of  Marina,  Cal.,  is 
in  Fremont  looking  after  the  blind 
of  the  county.  Dr.  Scheelf,  in  a 
statement  to  the  News  Friday,  said1 
that  there  are  21  blind  in  Sandujlky 
county. 

The  purpose  of  the  Transcribers' 
Union,  she  said,  is  to  find  workkfor 
the  blind,  trained  in  the  Braille  As- 
tern in  state  schools,  and  found  cap- 
able of  transcribing  books  from  print 
into  Braille  that  the  sightless  may 
read.     These  books    are     given     to 
state  libraries  and  18  state  libraries 
of  the  union  have  been  supplied  wit: 
free   books.     The   blind   doing   th: 
work,   however,    receive    small    re 
numeration,  and  are  taught  to  mak 
a  living  without  seeking  charity. 


This  society  is  supported  by  tr 
generosity  of  people  and  is  suppor 
ed  by  the  Blind  Foundation  of  New 
York  by  donations  and  by  a  sfliall 
yearly   appropriation  from  engress. 

Dr.  Scheelf  addressed  the  local 
Kiwanis  club  Thursday,  telling  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  work  among  the  blind.  It  was 
stated  in  the  News  Thursday  that 
she  was  a  physician  at  the  state 
schoolofthe  blind,  and  Dr.  Scheelf, 
askin^mfcUihitaMaifli  De  corrected, 
told  more  of  her  work,  which  ^  is 
partly  described  in  the  foregq 
paragraphs.  She  is  greatly 
ed  in  the  work  and  imparts^ 
information  regarding  the  bj^fand 
their  work  not  generally 
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BLINVTQJtEAD 
RECENT  BOOKS 


Will  Enjoy  "A  Lost  Lady" 
Among  Others. 

A  number  of  recently  published 
books  have  been  put  into  Bralll*  for 
the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  library  for*  the  blind  of  the 
New  York  public  library  has  ac- 
quired Willa  Cather's  "A  Lost  Lady," 
published  by  Knopf  in  1923. 

At  the  request  of  the  Room  for 
the  Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  recent  Appleton  book,  "Pastimes 
for  Siek  Children  and  Rainy  Day 
Occupations  for  Those  Who  are 
Well"  by  Mary  Street  Whitten  and 
Hope  Whitten  is  being  put  into 
Braille  type.  The  same  publishers 
have  extended  permission  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  Service  for  the 
Blind  for  the  use  of  Thomas  A.  Wat- 
son's autobiography,  "Exploring 
Life." 

Miss  Mary  Marshall  of  Cleveland 
■Was  commissioned  to  put  into  Braille 
Nathaniel  W  right  Stephenson's 
"Lincoln."  The  task  will  require  six 
month's  work  and  will  fill  about  six- 
teen volurhes,  according  to  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  th«  or- 
iginal publishers.  i 

Prof.  Erkine's  famous  "The  Private 
Life  of  Helen  of  Troy,"  one  of  the 
-nost  important  and  widely  read 
novels  of  several  seasons,  is  now 
•ee(3y  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 


>o\.e^o,OViLo,^\f<\e.£. 

Rljjid-..  May    Read 
New  Boots  Now 


Best    Sellers    Being   Put 
Into  Braille  As  Rapid- 
ly As  Possible. 


A  number  of  recently  published 
books  have  been  put  into  Braille  for 
the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  library  for  the  blind  of  the 
New  York  public  library  has  ac- 
quired Willa  Cather's  "A  Lost  Lady," 
published  by  Knopf  in  1923. 

At  the  request  of  the  Room  for ! 
the  Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  recent  Appleton  book,  "Pastimes 
for  Sick  Children  and  Rainy  Day 
Occupa+ions  for  Those  Who  are 
Well"  by  Mary  Street  Whitten  and 
Hope  Whitten  is  being  put  into 
Braille  type.  The-  same  publishers 
have  extended  permission  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  Service  for  the 
Blind  for  the  use  of  Thomas  A.  Wat- 
son's autobiography,  "Exploring  Life." 

Miss  Mary  Marshall  of  Cleveland 
tvas  commissioned  to  put  into  Braille 
Nathaniel  Wright.  Stephenson's  "Lin- 
coln." The  task  will  require  six 
month's  work  and  will  fill  about  six- 
teen volumes,  according  to  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  the  origi- 
nal publishers. 

Prof.  Erkine's  famous  "The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Helen  of  Troy,"  one  of 
the  most  important  and  widely  read 
g^aels  of  several  seasons,  is  now 
jeady^or  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Mew  Voi  k  Wot VI. 
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BRAILLE  WRITERS 
HELP  TO  FURNKH 
BOOKS  FORBUND 

Volunteer       Transcribers 

Turning  Out  Scripts  to 

JBe*-«ead  by  Touch 

W0Pl«NGTON,  Sept.  3  (A.  P.)— Al- 
though Braille  transcribing  has  been 
the  standard  form  of  writing  for  the 
blind  In  the  United  States  for  only  ten 
years  the  Service  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  already  has  enough 
titles  to  fill  sixty-one  pages  of  a  cata- 
logue and  a  number  of  other  large 
libraries  have  similar  services. 


That  has  been  made  possible  largely 
by  the  work  of  volunteer  transcribers, 
about  900  of  whom,  most  of  them 
women,  have  been  enlisted  for  the 
work  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Most  of  the 
books  are  made  by  hand,  at  the  rate 
of  four  to  ten  pages  an  hour,  and  a 
page  of  Braille  Is  equivalent  to  about 
half  a  page  of  ordinary  type. 

Printing  of  Braille  Is  an  expensive 
process  and  books  thus  produced  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  which  receives  as- 
sistance from  the  Government,  are 
necessarily  confined  largely  to  school 
texts.  A  Braille  writer,  something  like 
a  typewriter,  Is  available  for  use  by 
the  hand  workers,  however.  If  they 
prefer  that  to  the  "slate"  on  which  the 
characters  are  punched  by  hand. 

Braille  writing  is  a  system  employing 
a  maximum  of  six  dots,  arranged  in 
104  combinations  representing  dif- 
ferent letters  and  groups  of  letters. 
They  are  punched  Into  a  specially  pre- 
pared paper,  presenting  a  series  of 
raised  symbols  which  may  be  read  with 
the  fingers. 

Until  recently  each  copy  of  a  book 
not  produced  from  brass  plates  had  to 
be  made  by  hand,  but  a  process  origi- 
nated In  Prance  Is  being  tried,  where- 
oy  the  paper  after  being  punched  can 
je  baked  up  and  hardened  sufficiently 
io  form  a  pUte  from  which  duplicates 
may  be  made. 
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Seattleifaomen  Will  Also  Have 
Opportunity  Of  Buying  Clothes 
Floa^  Junior     Leaguers 

Seattle  women  will  have  the  op- 
portunity ot  buying  clothes  from 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
city's  "younger  set"  when  the 
Junior  League  puts  on  its  fall 
Tashion  show  at  MacDougall-South- 
wicfc's  on  September  12,  13  and  14. 

Twenty  Junior  Leaguers,  it  was 
announced  yesterday,  will  act  as 
directors  and  saleswomen  during 
the  fashion  show,  receiving  a  per- 
centage on  all  sales  they  make, 
which  will  be  contributed  to  the 
organization's  charitable  work. 
TWELVE  AS  MANNEQUINS 

The  Junior  League  has  been  fur- 
nishing  mannequins   for  the  semi- 


annual fashion  shows  at  MacDou 
outhwick's  for  the  last  three 
years— but  in  the  past  the  only 
financial  benefit  that  it  has  derived 
from  the  affairs  has  been  through 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  league 
and  the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital divided  the  sum  realized  fro 
paid  admissions 

This  year  twelve  Junior  Leagu 
girls  will,  as  usual,  act  as  mann 
quins,  in  addition  to  the  sales  force 

Although  the  Junior  League  is 
national  organization,  with  a  mem- 
bership or  17,000  in  ninety-seven 
cities,  there  are  many  Seattle  resi- 
dents who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
multitudinor.s  services  of  the  or- 
Ization,  which  is  a  sort  of  train- 
ing  school    for   charitable   work. 

AID   DAY    NURSERY 

One  of  the  most  important  un- 
dertakings of  the  league  in  Seati  It- 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  Eastlake 
branch  of  the  Seattle  Day  Nursery. 
Members  of  the  league  donate  their 
services  for  the  operation  of  this 
establishment,  and  there  is  also  a 
of  three  paid  workers.  The 
nursery  has  an  enrollment  of  fifty- 
three,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  thirty-five.  Clinics  are 
conducted    there    twice   monthly. 

League  members  also  furnish 
material  aid  to  the  Social  Welfare 
League.  Not  only  do  they  visit  in 
the  homes,  taking  children  to  clin- 
ics and  assisting  in  the  solution  of 
domestic  problems,  but  they  endow 
this  phase  of  their  work  with  an 
annual  contribution  of  $1,000. 

The  Junior  Leaguers  do  yeoman 
service  for  the  blind.  They  tran 
scribe  in  Brailfo '  SI1  We*  public  li- 
brary, having  made  twelve  volumes 
for  blind  readers  and  contributed 
thirteen  more.  They  own  and  op- 
erate twelve  Hall  writers  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  stereotyping  ma- 
chine which  makes  metal  plates 
from  which  any  library  can  prepare 
Braille  books. 

READ  TO  BLIND 

And  three  of  the  young  women 

-ad  every  Monday  evening  to  the 

iind  at  the     library,     calling     for 

'iem  at  their  homes     and     taking 

hem  back  later,  after    they    have 

ad  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a 

ummary  of  current  events,  in  ad- 

ition  to  some  fiction. 

Member'      who     are     unable     to 

serve     the     league     outside     their 

own     homes     do     sewing— making 

sweaters  for  the  nursery  and  also 

preparing      standard      Red      Cross 

layettes    which    are    available    for 

any  worthy  case. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  league 
operates  the  Corner  Cupboard  for 
;the  benefit  ot  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital; it  has  outfitted  a  blind  child 
for  school  work,  and  It  is  nutting 
two  deaf  children  through  school. 
Last,  year,  besides  expending 
something  like  $5,000  for  its  own 
activiti  :,  the  league  contributed 
$1,000   worth   of  equipment  to   the 

icodora  Home,  $500  to  the  Ame 
lCJHLLake  hospital,  and  $50j)Jb^l 
^iiimTmimUI  i    fi  ml 
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VOLUNTEERS  PREPARE 
^LIBRM  FOR  BLIND 

Although  Braille  transcribing  has 
been  the  standard  form  of  writing 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  for 
only  10  years,  the  Service  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress  al- 
ready has  enough  title  to  fill  61 
of  a  catalogue,  and  a  number 
of  other  large  libraries  have  similar 
services. 

That  has  been  made  possible 
largelv  by  the  work  of  volunteer 
transcribers,  about  900  of  whom, 
most  of  them  women,  have  been  en- 
listed for  the  work  throughout  the 
T'nited  States  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Most  of  the  books  are  made 
by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  ten 
pages  an  hour,  and  a  page  of 
Braille  is  equivalent  to  about  half 
a  page  of  ordinary  type. 

Printing  of  Braille  is  an  expensive 
process,  and  books  thus  produced  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  which  receives 
assistance  from  the  government,  are 
necessarily  confined  largely  to  school 
texts.  A  Braille  writer,  something 
like  a  typewriter,  is  available  for 
use  by  the  hand  workers,  however, 
if  they  prefer  that  to  the  "slate"  on 
which  the  characters  are  punched  by 
hand. 

Braille  writing  is  a  system  em- 
ploying a  maximum  of  six  dots,  ar- 
ranged in  104  combinations  repre- 
senting different  letters  and  groups 
of  letters.  They  are  punched  into 
a  specially  prepared  paper,  present- 
ing a  series  of  raised  symbols  which 
may  be  read  with  the  fingers. 

Until  recently  each  copy  of  a  book 
not  produced  from  brass  plates  had 
to  be  made  by  hand,  but  a  process 
originated  in  Prance  is  being  tried, 
whereby  the  paper  after  being 
punched  can  be  baked  up  and  hard- 
ened sufficiently  to  form  a  plate 
from  wmsJuluplicates  maxAfr*— "^ 
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Until  recently  each  copy  of  a  boofc 
il    produced    from    brass   plates    had 
b(    m  Lde    by    hand,    but    a    process 
mated    in    France   is    being    tried, 
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The  Braille  system  of  writing- 
books  for^the  bljnjLis  taught  in  the 
Public  LiIrPil9*Hrroughout  the  year. 
Several  classes,  representing-  all  de- 
grees of  proficiency,  have  been  or- 
ganized. As  a  consequence  the 
library  for  the  blihd  here  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  ones  in  the 
United   States. 

Such  a  reputation  would  be  1m- 
l*Bp6§ibJ.e,_  according  to  the  library 
authorities,  were  it  not  for  the 
league's  cooperation,  since  a  lim- 
ited, budget  is  reserved  for  these 
expensive    books. 

A  popular  novel  of  ordinary  size 
executed  in  the  Braille  style  is 
worth  approximately  $40.  And  still, 
because  of  Seattle's  energetic  young 
society  women,  the  shelves  are  lined 
with  scores  of  volumes,  executed  ini 
the  nerve-taxing  perforated  code. 

Those  who  are  less  skillful  in  the 
Braille  work,  furthermore,  have 
transcribed  cooking  recipes  and 
short  stories,  leaving  the  more  ami 
bitious  tasks,  such  as  transcriptions 
of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  to  their  more  expe- 
rienced   colleagues. 
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Francisco  Bay  Branch, 
American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  will  give  an  Interna- 
tional Relations  Dinner  at  the 
Women's  City  Club,  465  Post  street, 
on  Saturday,  September  24,  at  7 
o'clock.  Dr.  Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt, 
president  of  Mills  College,  will 
speak  and  among  the  honor  guests 
will  be:  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  Mrs. 
Alfred  McLaughlin,  Miss  Ruth 
Turner,  Mrs.  Tadini  Bacigalupi  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Hatfield,  all  of  whom 
have  recently  completed  world  tours 
or  special  trips  abroad. 

Mrs.  Harry  Kluegel  will  preside 
at  the  dinner  and  the  arrangements 
are  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Frances  Bo- 
land,  Mrs.  Morris  Wilsey,  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Douglas,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Mead,  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Potter,  Miss  Emma 
Noohan,  Miss  Annie  Florence 
Brown.  Miss  Mary  Yost,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
MacLaughlin,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Turner,  Miss  Marion  Leal.  Miss 
Clotilde  Grunsky,  Miss  Beatrice 
Bacigalupi,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell, 
Mrs.  Edna  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Blake 
Darling,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Newhall,  Miss 
Tillie  Hesselberg,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Berge, 
Mrs.  William  Barnes,  Miss  Emily 
Bloch,  Miss  Hattie  Ege,  Miss  Helen 
Moreland,  Dr.  Edith  Williams,  Dr. 
Mary  Glover,  Dr.  Esther  Rosen- 
crantz,  Dr.  Ina  Richter.  Miss  Rosa- 
land  Keep,  Miss  Lulu  Blumberg, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Holmes. 

Mrs.  Kluegel  in  a  special  mes- 
sage, is  reminding  the  members  of 
the  forty-second  year  of  the  or- 
ganization's existence  and  of  the 
enlargements  of  its  activities  into 
art  exhibits,  adult  education,  fel- 
lowships for  research  and  other 
projects. 

'  At  the  Thursday  evening  lecture 
at  the  Women's  City  Club,  465  Post 
street,  Dr.  Arthur  U.  Pope  will 
speak  at  8  o'clock  on  "America's 
Debt  to  the  Orient  in  Art." 
CLASS   IN    BRAILLE. 

A  new  instruction  class  in  Braille 
transcribing  will  be  opened  on 
Monday,  September  26,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Miss  Kate  Foley,  California 
home  teacher  for  the  blind,  will  be 
the  instructor  ami  LllU'BifltF^Wll 
be  held  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  No  charge  will 
be  made  for  the  class  instruction 
to  be  given  each  Monday  morn- 
ing for  eight  weeks  at  10  o'clock. 
In  the  past  four  years  in  which 
the  class  work  has  been  given.  300 
volumes  have  been  transcribed  for 
the  Congressional  Library  and  the 
California    State   Library. 


KAPPA    ALPHA    THETA. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  this  year  at  465  Post  sti 
tonight  at  7:30.  A  supper  will  pre- 
cede the  program  at  which  Mrs. 
George  Batte  will  nreside. 
EL   CENTRO    ESPANOL. 

El  Centro  Espanol  will  meet  to- 
morrow at  8  o'clock  at  52nd-  and 
Telegraph  avenue.  Oakland,  when 
a  travel  talk  on  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  will  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers and  guests.  Illustrations  will 
be  given  by  motion  pictures  and 
thWalk  will  be  in  English- 
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CROSS  HERE 
IS  ACTIVE  GROUP 
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Newark   Chapter   Assists 

Many  Agencies;  Give 
Marines  Baseball  Outfits. 

_  Marines  on  duty  in  Nicaragua  are 
playing  baseball  with  an  outfit  sent 
to  them  by  the  Newark  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  com- 
plete outfit  was  recruited  for  the 
service  of  the  marines  by  the  com- 
mittee on  recreation  of  which  Mrs. 
N.  A.  Carle  is  chairman.  The  need 
for  such  an  outfit  was  made  known 
by  the  national  headquarters  and 
Newark's  chapter  stepped  into  the 
front  and  supplied. 

The  Newark  chapter  has  been 
busy,  according  to  the  reports  for 
the  last  three  months,  which  were 
placed  on  record  today  by  the  vari- 
ous committees.  The  junior  Red 
Cross,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Charles  Grant  Shaffer,  just  before 
the  closing  of  school  made  700 
i  glasses  of  jelly  and  sent  them  to  the 
'  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  This 
was  the  gift  of  the  children  of  New- 
ark's schools  to  the  little  crippled 
ones. 

Red  Cross  committees  were  all 
active.  The  post  war  committee 
under  Theodore  D.  Gottlieb  handled 
an  average  of  140  World  War  ad- 
justment cases  each  month.  The 
committee  on  first  aid,  with  a  safety 
first  program,  granted  certificates 
to  sixty-six  adults  examined  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Sowerby,  chairman.  In 
life  saving  the  chapter  passed  forty- 
two  seniors,  sixteen  juniors,  eighty- 
nine  swimmers  and  ninety  beginners, 
who  met  Red  Cross  requirements 
and  were  given  certificates  and  in- 
signia. This  committee,  under  Har- 
old L.  Kistler,  also  named  eleven 
examiners. 


her    far-off    points    touched    by 

the  benevolence  of  Newark  are  th4 

Virgin    Islands,    to   which    the   local 

has   sent   layettes   and  sets 

underwear  to   the   Red 

is    nurse;    the    Mississippi    flood 

to  which  has  been  sent  cloth- 

and   the   Canal   Zone, 

re  the  army  has  men  on  service 

to   whom   the  chapter  has  sent 

Christmas    bags    containing    smokes 

ud     miscellaneous     articles. 

;s  for  the   Canal  Zone  were 

made      by     the      Girls'     Vocational 

School. 

The  committee  on  braille,  writing 

for  the  bli«i»to  read,  reported  that 

Mrs.     IsOTeT    B.     Van     Houten    has 

completed     seven     volumes     or     572 

pages    of    "Prester    John."    by    John 

Buchun.  and  Mrs.  .1.  F.  Newsconfbe 

completed   638  pages  of  "The  Wood 

of      'Lympus,"      by      Mary 

ker.     Both  have  been  sent  to  the 

room    for   the   blind   in   the 

Jongressional   Library. 
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Style  Show  Is  On  Tomorrow 
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Junior  Leaguers  Aid  Blind 


L 


Miss  Betty  DeVoe  at  Braille  Work. 

Members  of  the  Junior  League  give  aid  to  the  Public  Library  in 
printing  books  for  the  blind  according  to  the  Braille  system.  In  the 
photograph  Miss  Betty  DeVo"  is  seen  transcribing  a  volume.  Miss 
DeVoe  will  be  a  model  at  the  MacDougall--Southwiek  fall  fashion  show 
Which    opens    tomorrow. 


Members  Print   Braille  Books  for  Sightless; 
Fashion  Display  Notes  Will  Be  Broad- 
cast by  Station   KJR. 


/"\N"I'.;  of  t li o  tasks  undertaken  each 
"  year  by  the  Seattle  branch  of 
the  Junior  League,  some  of  whose 
members  will  be  models  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  'Wednesday  at  the 
MacDougail-Southwiek  Fall  Fash- 
ion Show,  is  the  copying'  of  books 
for   the   blind. 

Known  as  the  Braille  system, 
books  in  various  languages  can  now 
he  transcribed  in  a  method  of  raised 
perforations  so  that  the  type  is  dis- 
tinguished by  running  the  fingers 
over    it. 

Junior   Leaguers   Aid. 

The  Junior  League  members  make 
it  a  practice  to  visit  the  public  li- 
brary here  and  work  on  the  ma- 
chines so  the  library  for  the  blind 
in  Seattle  today  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive   in   the   United   States. 

Library  officials  point  out  that 
their  budget  is  limited  for  Braille 
work  and  the  donations  made  an- 
nually by  the.  Junior  League  are 
gladly  accepted.  Some  skill  is  re- 
quired to  do  Braille  work  and  while 
many  members  of  the  Junior  League 
now  have  reached  the  point  where 
*Jyjy_    can      transcribe      novels      and 


scientific  works  with  little  effort, 
several  novices  in  the  work  devote 
themeslves  to  short  stories  and 
cooking    recipes. 

Hook*  Are  Costly 
Preparing  the  books  for  the  blind 
costs  considerably  more  than  ordi- 
niary  printing.  The  average  novel, 
for  example,  in  Braille  form  is 
worth  about  ?40.  Mrs.  Marfield 
Balcom,  chairman  of  the  Junior 
League  welfare  committee.  said 
yesterday  that  the  Braille  work 
seemed  difficult  at  first,  but  that 
[now  many  of  the  members  are  en- 
thusiastic about  it  and  devote  sev- 
eral hours  to  it  regularly  each  week. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  Junior  League's  part  in  the 
MacDouga  II -South  wick  fashion  show, 
which  starts  tomorrow.  The  girls 
have  tried  on  the  modes  they  will 
display  at  the  show  and  are  ready 
to  show  tbe.tn  to  the  public.  An- 
nouncement was  made  yesterday 
that  details  of  the.  fashion  show  will 
be  broadcast  twice  daily  over  radio 
station  KJR,  including  the  nam- 
the  Junior  League  members  as  they 
appear,  and  the  music  of  the  or- 
chestra. 
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available  for  use  by  the  hand  work- 
ers, however,  if  they  prefer  that  to 
the  "slate"  on  which  the  characters 
are  punched  by  haj 

Braille  writing  is  a  system  employ- 
ing a  maximum  of  six  dots,  arranged 
in  104  combinations  representing 
different  letters  and  groups  of  let- 
ters. They  are  punched  into  a  spe- 
cially prepared  paper,  presenting  a 
series  of  raised  symbols  which  may 
be  read   with   the  fingers. 

Until  recently  eafch  copy  of  a  book 
sa  plates  had 
>e    made   by   hand,   but   a   process 
originated   in   Fran  uig  tried. 

whei  paper     after     being 

punched  can   b  up  and  hard- 

ened   sufficiently     to     form     a    plajjj 
Ihtin  which  duplicates  ma.vJjBMaWlfao. 
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Red  Cross  Plans 


Extension  Work 


Class  fgr^Blind  and  First 
Aid  Work  to  Open 

^ajfed  Cross  delegates  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  now  are 
forming  plans  for  extensive  devel- 
opment during  the  coming  year. 

In  San  Francisco  two  classes, 
which  have  a  wide  patronage,  will 
get  under  way  this  week.  The  fall 
class  in  Braille  transcribing,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Kate  Foley, 
California  home  teacher  for  the 
blind,  will  open  this  morning  at  10 
o'clock  at  the  headquarters  a£  the 
San   Francisco   Red    Cross. 

Later  in  the  week  a  class  in  first 
aid  will  begin  at  the  University 
California  Hospital,  Third  and  Par- 
nassus streets,  with  Miss  Ruth 
Mason  in  charge  of  the  activities. 
A  supplementary  class  to  this  de- 
partment, known  as  Red  Cross  Life- 
saving  and  first  aid,  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Visitacion  Valley 
Community  Center  headquarters. 
palmer  will  be  in  charge. 


Wa.->k,tyyq|tan.  ,  D.  C.  ,  £<a^r- 
Qt,Xobesr  q*    tqa-l- 

AID  FOR  BLIND  REQUESTED 

Red^Cross    Asks    Daytime    Volun- 
WA  Wers    for    Braille    Printing. 

Daytime  volunteers  for  printing 
Hraille  work  for  the  use  of  the  war 
blind  were  requested  by  the  District 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
last  night  through  Miss  Anna  C. 
Koerper,  chairman  of  the  staff  as- 
sistants" corps  of  the  chapter. 

This  corps  has  the  Braille  work- 
under  its  direction  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Wolfe,  in  charge  of  the  day  Braille 
work,  seeks  volunteers  to  work  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  mornings  of  each 
week  at  the  chapter  house,  821  Six- 
teenth street.  No  previous  experi- 
ence is  needed  in  Braille  work  and  in- 
struction is  without  charge  for  vol 
unteers. 

Many  books  are  transcribed  yearly 
through  this  work  for  the  blind,  bring- 
ing comfort  and  recreation  to  those 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  sight  be- 
cause  of  their  war  service. 


U^'Ccb^-r   |  b  •■    l-f^"|. 
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eople  Help  Blind 

^oMtfffmgmmmmmmmmkociety  are 

playing  an  important  part  in  the  fall 
activities  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  at  No.  Ill  East  59th 
Street,  now  completing  its  program  of 
social  and  educational  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  Greater  New  York. 

A  group  of  the  younger  set,  headed 
by  Miss  Barabara  Brokaw,  has  begun 
transcription  into  Braille  print  of  a 
number  of  late  novels,  essays  and  books 
of  poetry.  The  girls  spent  a  large  part 
of  last  fall  and  winter  taking  instruc- 
tion in  the  reading  and  writing  of 
raised  print  from  Miss  Hazel  Crossley  of 
the  Lighthouse  Staff.  On  this  commit- 
tee are  Mrs.  George  Amory,  Mrs.  Walter 
Hoving.  the  Misses  Eveiyn  Lanman,, 
Leilla  Baldwin.  Hester  Emmet,  Gladys 
Livermore  and  Sophie  Duer. 

Aidingthe  work  of  the  men's  recrea- 
tion department  are  a  group  of_ 
men   headed   by   \V.   I   i      Hl  mi  ffl  I 
•Chairman. 


JY«-W    JjirrC,  JY'.  tf.,  'J«.U 
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Tav<f  Printed 
Bofltsffor  Blind 


blind  have  been  printed  in  revised 
Braille,  the  funds  for  embossing  the 
plates,  which  is  the  chief  expense, 
having  been  given  by  the  Daughters 
of  Ohio.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington 
these  have  been  printed  and  are  in 
circulation  in  the  Departments  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Public  Libraries  through- 
out the  United  States.  Among  the 
books  which  have  been  Brailled  are 
"The  Recreation  of  Bryan  Kent,"  by 
Harold  Bell  Wright ;  "Mrs.  Red  Pep-  , 
per,"  by  Grace  Richmond;  "Kindled 
of  the  Dust,"  by  Peter  B.  Kyne ;  "Old 
Rose  and  Silver,"  by  Myrtle  Reed ; 
"So  Big,"  by  Edna  Ferber  ;  "The  Man 
in  Lower  Ten,"  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  and  "Beau  Geste,"  by  Capr. 
Wrenn. 


. October   It?..    I^HI- 

Firs*  Aid,  World  Amity  and  Aiding 
Blind  Among  Red  Cross  Activities 
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Peace  Times 
See  Busy  Days 
For  Red  Cross 


Great  Work  Done  by  Or- 
ganization   Not    Con- 
,    #ned  to  War. 

fjL  few  years  ago  the  public 
thought  of  the  Red  Cross  In  terms 
of  war,  the  great  merciful  organi- 
zation that  relieved  the  suffering 
of  soldiers  in  battle. 

Now  Americans  think  of  the  Red 
Cross  not  ss  a  wartime  organiza- 
tion, but  chiefly  as  a  peacetime 
servant  of  mercy,  a  great  machine 
that  is  used  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  their  ofti- 
rial  governmental  agencies  to  carry 
on  work  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  tn  work  out  and  put  into 
effect  methods  and  plans  that  will 
limit  the  work  of  destruction. 

"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  what 
1?  the  Red  Cross  good  for,  and  why 
should  I  ioin?"  many  said  alter 
the  armistice  was  signed.  But  to- 
day most  of  them  agree  with  Will 
Rogers,  who  declared,  "The  Red[ 
Cross  is  the  one  great  organization 
the  country  could  not  dispense^ 
with." 

Symbol  of  Mercy. 

Herbert  Hoover  says:  "Today 
the  Red  Cross  has  become  a  new 
symbol  the  banner  of  mercy  and 
skilled  protection  from  the  disaster 
of  flood,  fire  and  storm.  Nor  is 
it  a  foreigner  in  your  midst,  for 
you  yourselves  are  a  part  of  it 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation  It 
is  mutual  insurance  against  suffer- 
ing and  disaster,  for  what  you  con- 
tribute to  others  through  the  years 
may  at  any  time  come  back  to  you. 

"The  Red  Cross  is  greater  than 
this — it  represents  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  the  mandate  of  national! 
conscience.  It  is  the  reprimand 
of   selfishness." 

"la  it  worth  while  to  continue 
the  Red  Cross?"  President  Cool-! 
idge  who  is  national  Red  Cross 
president,  asks,  "Yes,  decidedly,"  he, 
answers,  and  urges  greater  C°-?P-1 
eration  throughout  the  United 
States,  asking  that  every  adult  dp 
a  member.  For  it  is  only  througn 
its  membership  that  it  lives. 

The  Dallas  County  chapter, 
which  is  conducting  its  roll  cal 
for  1928,  now  in  progress,  asks  all 


grown  residents  of  Dallas  County 
to  become  members,  and  it  offers 
in  exchange  for  the,  nominal  sum 
that  gives  to  each  his  membership 
button,  a  share  in  the  work  of  its' 
various  departments,  a  work  of 
philanthropy  and  mercy  and  of 
scientific,  skillful  fighting  of  dis- 
ease and  disasters  of  all  kinds. 
Relief    in    Disasters. 

One  of  these  departments  is  the 
disaster  relief.  It  is  only  the 
enormities  in  disaster  that  the  pub- 
lic generally  hear  of  as  a  rule.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  Red  Cross  has 
handled  dozens  o^  small  disasters 
without  asking  for  money.  But 
when  a  great  flood  like  that  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  strikes  the  coun- 
try, when  millions  of  dollars  are 
needed  for  the  sufferers,  of  course 
the  Red  Cross  has  not  enough 
money  in  its  treasury  to  conduct 
the  work  of  relief.  It  then  acts, 
through  the  instruction  of  the 
Government,  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  money  contributed  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
spent  to  relieve  the  distress.  The 
Red  Cross  has  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, the  training,  the  science. 
the  skill.  And  all  the  people  have 
to  do  is  to  send  in  the  money  and 
rest  easy  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Red  Cross  will  administer  it  to  the 
best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sufferers. 

If  a  disaster  should  come  to  Dal- 
las, George  H.  Bird,  head  of  the 
disaster  relief  committee,  would 
promptly  get  the  telephone  at  work 
and  within  half  an  hour  he  would 
have  his  whole  network  of  relief 
workers  ready.  Each  one  knows 
just  what  he  is  to  do,  knows 
whether  he  is  to -supply  blankets, 
food,  medicine,  transportation  or 
what  not  for  the  sufferers  and  all 
he  needs  is  a  message,  "Garland^ 
storm.  Fifty  people  hurt,"  or  what- 
ever the  disaster  may  have  been. 
Moreover,  if  one  of  the  chain  of 
relief  captains  should  be  missing 
(here  is  an  alternate  for  him  who 
knows  just  what  to  do. 

If  the  disaster  is  of  sufficient 
extent,  the  Government  gives  the 
Red  Cross  the  use  of  airplanes, 
special  trains,  marines,  anything 
that  is  needed  in  the  work.  When 
the  flood  struck  Mississippi,  within 
iwenty-four  hours  after  the  Red 
Cross  got  the  word  relief  was  on 
hand.  And  the  Red  Cross  received 
the  same  telegram  that  went  to  the 
Associated  Press,  the  first  message 
of  the   flood. 

Help  for  Ex-Serviee  Men. 

Today,  nine  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  there  are  still  ex-service 
men  that  need  help.  There  are; 
r>en  who  should  be  receiving  bonus, 
war  risk  insurance,  adjusted  com- 
penastion,  and  who  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  getting  them.  The 
Veterans'  Bureau  is  glad  to  help 
in  every  case,  but  the  bureau  must 


have  proof  of  the  man's  disability 
and  proof  that  it  was  received  in 
the  war.  This  is  where  the  home 
service  department  of  the  Red 
Cress  comes  in.  The  soldiers  know 
nothing  of  the  ropes,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  proving  any- 
thing. And  the  Red  Cross  does  it 
for  them,  writes  thousands  of  let- 
ters, sends  telegrams,  gets  affi- 
davits, knows  where  to  go  to  look 
for  these  things  the  bureau  de- 
mands before  it  recommends  the 
claim. 

One  soldier  with  five  children, 
an  old  mother  and  a  sick  wife 
came  into  Dallas  recently  and  went 
to  the  Red  Cross  office  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  charity  depart- 
ment. He  had  been  driving  around 
the  country  for  the  last  eight 
years,  sick,  almost  totally  disabled, 
and,  never  reading  a  newspaper, 
did  not  know  that  he  was  entitled 
to  some  sort  of  compensation.  The 
local  Red  Cross  is  caring  for  his 
children  and  mother  and  is  helping 
him  prove  his  claim  for  total  dis- 
ability. The  family  will  be  com- 
fortable on  the  adjusted  back  pay 
and  on  the  monthly  check  the  man 
will    receive. 

There  are  reopened  or  renewed 
claims  to  take  care  of,  money  to 
be  borrowed  on  the  bonuses  and 
good  advice  to  be  given  about  hold- 
ing the  bonus  for  an  emergency. 
Work   for   the   Blind. 

Leading  the"  Otulit  iin  being  the 
first  city  to  make  Braille  a  part 
of  the  actual  program,  Dallas  also 
has  led  the  Nation  in  the  number 
of  papers  submitted  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  manuscript  submitted 
at  anv  time  by  a  student  of  Braille 
is  used  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  a  part  of  the  library  for  con- 
tagious wards  of  convalescent  and 
other  hospitals.  After  the  manu- 
script has  been  ffassed  on  favorably 
the  student  makes  a  book  which 
is  bound  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  binding  shellacked,  making 
it  last  about  fifteen  years,  or  three 
times  the  lifetime  of  an  ordinary 
book.  These  volumes  are  sent 
<vhere  they  are  most  needed,  where 
blind  people  will  get  the  largest 
use  from  them. 

The  Jewish  Council  of  Women 
in  Dallas  his  been  of  great  help 
in  this  work,  according  to  Red 
Cross  officials.  These  women  have 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  are  planning  an 
intensive  campaign  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Red  Cross  chapter  will  con- 
duct another  Braille  class  this  year 
if  the  demand  justifies  it.  Several 
already  have  asked  for  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Another  activity  in  the  prevent- 
ive  work   that   the   Red   Cross  car- 


on  is  life-saving,  a  summer  ac- 
tivity.     It    he  Introduced   In 
Dallas   in    all    of   the   public   swim- 
ming      pools,       playgrounds         and 
neighborhood      swimming     centers. 
The    instructor    is   supplied    by   the 
Cross  for  all  of  the  work. 
First  Aid  Taught. 
First   aid.  too.   is  taught  in  vari- 
ous  parts   of   Dallas    and    to    many 
grou  its.     The 
physical    education    department    of 
the    Bryan    street    High    School     is 
giving  Red   Cross   first  aid   as  part 
of  its  regular   course   and   for  this 
work   the   students   are  receiving  a 
•  ge  credit.     The  telephone  com- 
pany has  had  several  classes  in  the 
k    of    giving   first    aid,    a      new 
i   beginning  as   soon   as    one   is 
nnisl 

Throughout    Dallas  County   chil- 
dren  are   being   taught  health   hab- 
its  and    the    necessity    of    the    right 
sort    of    food    for    nutrition.      They 
being  given  the  program  of  the 
ors  all   over  the   world,   that   of 
They    must    be    fit    for 
service,    ready  to  give   their  best  to 
the   community,   and   they  are   kept 
in    correspond,  m  .     \>.  un    the    chil- 
dren of  other  Nations. 

"The  Junior  Red  Cross  will  come 

nearer  than  any  other  single  thing 

lo  putting  an  end  to  war,"  said  Sir 

Philip   Gibbs,   "because  no  one  will 

want    to    fight    his      friends.       And 

>ugli    the    Junior      Red      Cross 

s  and  girls  the  world  over 

ling  friends." 


PVtOTOS  Si-X.<H<CUky 


Departmental  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Dallas  County,  pictured 
herewith: 

1.  First  aid  is  taught  in  schools 
and  in  many  organizations  of  the 
city  and  county.  Even  little  Mary's 
jPuppy  is  getting  treatment  because 
Antonio  knows  all  about  how  to 
wrap  up  a  bad  hand  or  paw.  An- 
tonio will  be  just  as  efficient  if  a 
real  emergency  arises  among  his 
playmates. 

2.  There  are  twelve  schools  in 
Dallas  County  that  have  Junior  Red 
Cross  organizations.  Young  Ameri- 
can James  and  Chinese  Tsi-Singare 
showing  each  othe,  their  homes  on 
the  globe.     The  Junior  Red  Cross  is 


for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
young  p2ople  in  all  the  nations  ac- 
quainted, so  that  wars  may  be 
avoided. 

3.  Mrs.  Eiva  Cameron,  blind 
transcriber  of  Braille,  is  writing 
"Tom  Thumb"  and  his  adven- 
tures on  her  Braille  machine  for 
her  little  granddaughter,  Betty 
Dean  Britt.  Betty  Dean  is  reading 
the  story  aloud  for  Nanny -to  write. 
Mrs.  Cameron  has  transcribed  a 
number  of  books,  her  friends  who 
can  see  reading  aloud,  while  she 
writes  in  the  characters  that  blind 
people  can  read.  Mrs.  Camero. 
one  of  a  number  of  women  who 
have  become  recognized  Braille 
(ranscribers   in    Dallas. 


Mathers  Aro  Organized. 

Mothers  are  being:  organized, 
too,  in  the  county  schools,  organ-; 
ized  into  classes  where  they  learn 
the  value  of  gardens  with  their 
green  vegetables,  where  they  learn 
that  cabbage  does  not  need  to  be 
cooked  for  hours.  that  spinach 
does  not  need  water  and  that 
prunes  should  never  be  cooked  in 
sugar.  They  learn  that  children 
should  have  hot  soup  and  cocoa 
for  lunch  instead  of  hamburger 
and  pop.  There  are  about  7,000 
children  in  sixty-nine  schools  in 
the  ccun'y  that  are  receiving:  this 
instruction  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gal- 
loway, Red  *  Cross  representative,; 
who  gives  it  to  them,  could  do  even 
more  for  them  if  she  had  the  nec- 
essary assistance.  As  it  is,  she: 
must  often  visit  as  many  as  five 
schools  a  day  to  get  around  her 
great  circuit  of  instruction. 

The  women  who  knit  sweaters 
for  the  Red  Cross  are  bringing 
comfort  to  convalescents  in  th« 
wards  of  the  hospitals  where  ex- 
soldiers  and  nurses  are  being  treat- 
ed. These  sweaters  are  sent  twice 
a  year  to  the  Government  hospi- 
tals by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Sailors  and  marines  in  distant 
places  are  not  forgotten.  The  Red 
Cross  sends  them  packages  at 
Christmas  time  when  they  might 
be  lonely  and  remembers  them 
throughout  the  year  when  occasion 
arises. 

Practically  all  the  work  done  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  Dallas,  as  in  all 
other  chapters,  is  volunteer.  Men 
and  women  offer  their  services 
freely  for  afflicted  humanity  and 
only  the  office  workers  must  be 
professional  people,  and  only 
enough  of  them  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery ready  for  emergency  and 
for  the  usual  run  of  the  business 
of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  ii> 
times  of  peace  and  of  war. 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  sel- 
ections from  poems  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossettl  transcribed  and  presented  by 
Lily  C.  S.  Smith  of  the  Salem  branch, 
Essex  County  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross. 

Those  who  visit  the  exhibit  will  see 
that  braille  is  a  system  of  raised  dots 
representing  letters,  groups  of  letters, 
figures  and  punctuation  marks.  The 
dots  are  embossed  on  paper  in  suffi- 
cient relief  to  be  read  by  touch.  This 
embossing  is  done  by  many  Red 
Cross  volunteers  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  hand  with  the  simple  apparatus 
a  wooden  slate  and  stylus. 

After  the  book  has  been  transcribed 
in  this  braille  method,  it  is  sent  te 
Washington  where  blind  proof  reader* 
proof-read  the  book.  The  pages  are 
then  shellaced  in  order  to  preserve 
the  raised  dots  and  the  book  bound 
and  then  circulated  throughout  the 
country  to  the  blind  people.  A  co- 
onerative  arrangement  is  being  made 
by  the  Bridgeport  libraries  and  th* 
Bridgeport  Chapter,  American  Nation- 
al Red  Cross  to  have  Red  Cross  Braill- 
ists  in  Bridgeport  braille  books  for 
the  Bridgeport  Library  collection.  Re- 
cently the  Bridgeport  Chapter  braill- 
ists  brailled  letters  for  the  library 
to  send  to  the  blind  people  in  Bridge- 
port and  vicinity  telling  them  of  the 
opportunity  they  had  of  securing 
books  through  the  library.  Among 
those  who  will  be  on  duty  next  week 
are:  Mrs,  Robert  F.  Weed,  Mrs.  W. 
Stuart  Rodie,  Mrs.  George  M.  Barker, 
Mrs.  Philo  C.  Calhoun,  Mrs.  J.  Walker 
Hill,  Mrs.  J.  Ferris  Windsor,  Mrs.  W, 
Rubsamen,  Mrs.  Wendell  Reycroft, 
Mrs.  Charles  Crispell  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Paxton. 

Salewv,    Jv\*ss. ,>Uwrs. 


BRAjLyLEBUBIT 
AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
.ALL  THIS  WEEK 

MembeTs  of  the  Junior  League  who 
ave  qualified  as  volunteer  braillists 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bridgeport 
Chapter  will  be  on  duty  each  after- 
noon beginning  today  in  the  Bur- 
roughs Public  Library,  Broad  and 
State  Sts.,  in  order  to  show  just 
what  braille  transcribing  for  the 
blind  is.  A  very  interesting  ex- 
hibition has  been  secured  from 
National  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Washington.  D.  C.  In 
this  exhibition  are  two  brailled  books, 
"A  Roman  Singer"  by  Marlon  Craw- 
ford transcribed  and  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  Mabel  O.  Ely 


EXHIBITION  OF 
-  BRAILLE  WORK 
ATHDDSON  GO'S 

Window  Display  Shows  Nine 
Books  Donated   by   Junior 
iRed  Cross  of  Salem;  Work  | 
•Done  by  Volunteers 
The  Tentral    show   window   at   the 
Charles  Hudson  stove  on  Essex  street 
shows  some  of  the  work  done  recent-  j 
ly  by  the  volunteer  braille  workers  in  | 
this  city  and  is  evicfSMW  »1  why  spe-  ] 
cial  mention  of  it  should  be  made  in 
the  annual  report  of  braille  transcrtb-  I 
ing  conducted   by  the  American  Red  1 
Cross;    in    co-operation    with    the    li- 
brary of  congress.     The   report  is  as 
follows: 

"The  junior  members  of  the  Sa- 
lem branch  of  the  Essex  County  chap- 
ter, Salem,  Mass.,  have  donated  one 
book  of  two  volumes  to  the  library  of 
congress,  and  another  of  seven  vol- 
umes to   the   i 


..  at  Watertov 

oed  by   senior  members 
.   branch  and  the  proof- 
aid  binding  were  paid  for  by 
juniors." 
In    a    most    attractively    arranged 
window    display    these     books    men- 
tioned in  the  report  are  on  exhibition, 
as   bound    and   ready   to   be   sent   to 
their     respective     destinations.       The 
book,  which  transcribed  in  braille  in- 
to two  volumes,  is  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  "The  ring  and  the  book"  by 
Thackeray,  and  the  seven-volume  set 
contains  the   well   known   fairy   tales 
familiar  to  most  as  "East  o'  the  sun 
and  west  o'  the  moon." 

The  books  on  display  were  tran- 
scribed by  Mrs.  J.  Newton  Smith  and 
Miss  Martha  P.  Ober,  and  the  expense 
of  proofreading  and  binding  was 
borne  by  the 

Junior  Red  Cross  Members 
in  the  city,  the  school  children  of  the 
city  making  up  the  junior  division. 
The  proofreading  is  done  by  blind 
persons  and  thus  helps  to  give  em- 
ployment. 

The  window  display  not  only  shows 
the  nine  books,  two  of  which  are 
open,  that  one  may  see  what  a  book 
used  by  a  blind  person  looks  like,  but 
also  includes  a  slate  and  stylus  used 
in  the  making  of  the  books  for  the 
blind  and  pictures  showing  blind  per- 
sons reading  by  running  thier  fingers 
across  the  pages  of  braille.  A  braille 
book  is  said  to  last  through  300  read- 
ings. Because  of  the  size  of  the  let- 
ters a  volume  must,  of  course,  be 
many  times  larger  than  ordinary 
books,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  fairy  tales  is  bound  in  seven 
volumes,  each  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
the  regular  book  when  transcribed  in 
braille. 

Three  beautiful  American  flags,  a 
Red  Cross  emblem  and  Junior  Red  | 
Cross  posters  and  calendars  complete  ! 
the  interesting  and  pleasingly  ar- 
ranged display.  •  The  Charles  Hudson 
Co.  is  furthering  the  work  of  the 
braille  transcribers  and  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  contributing  the  window 
space,  in  which  the  exhibit  will  re- 
main until  Wednesday  noon  of  this 
week.  Credit  for  the  attractiveness  of 
the  display  is  due  Mr.  Staples,  window 
dresser  at  that  store.  — 


Salem  Woman's  Club 


Miss  Martha  P.  Ober  wi:  speak  on 
"Making  Books  for  the  Blind."  next 
Wednesday  at  3.30.  in  Pinkham  Memorial 
Hal!.  For  five  years  .Miss  Ober  has  been 
a  volunteer  transcriber  of  Braille  under 
the  American  Red  Cross.  A  student 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  will  give  a 
demonstration  oi  tne  technique  of  writing 
and  reading.  Mr*.  Forrest  L  Preseott, 
contralto,  will  sing,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Harry  P.  Gifford.  Miss  Alice  H.  Edw 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity service  committee.  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Bassett,  Mrs.  George  E.  Stanton. 
Elizabeth  W.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Alvah 
P.  Thompson,  have  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements. The  hospitality  committee, 
Mrs.  Harry  Boyd,  chairman,  will  serve 
tea. 


"Da-lt-Sbi,    J  *-  ^  v.  j  .    j  r  ^  . 
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tires  of  Blind  Brightenei 
Through  Ursuline  Alumnae 
Preparing  Brgfllp  Volumes 


To  brighten  the  lives  of  persons 
who  go  through  life  deprived  of 
sight,  a  small  group  of  Dallas  wom- 
en, representing  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Ursuline  Academy  alum- 
nae, spends  two  hours  a  week  per- 
fecting themselves  as  transcribers 
of  books,  stories  and  poems,  by 
.leans  of  the  Braille  system  of  i 
writing   for   the    blind. 

The  class  meets  promptly  In  a 
room  at  Ursuline  Academy  each 
Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock.  For 
two  hours  there  is  the  impetus  to 
work  in  a  congenial  atmosphere 
under  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
teacher,  also  a  member  of  the  Ur- 
suline   Alumnae    Association. 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Haenni,  chariman 
of  the  Braille  committee  for  the  or- 
ganization, was  impressed  as  teach- 
er when  the  Ursuline  Alumnae  af- 
filiated with  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Alumnae,  defi- 
nitely took  up  writing  Braille  as 
its  particular  form  of  welfare  work 
about   a   year   ago. 

Mrs.  Haenni  was  one  of  the  first 
Dallas  women  to  join  the  Braille 
class  sponsored  1  y  the  Dallas  Chap- 
ter of  the  Red  Cross.  Her  daughters, 
Catherine  and  Mario,  studied  also, 
and  all  three  have  received  certifi- 
cates for  proficiency  in  the  work. 
Recently  Mrs.  Haenni  read  in  The 
Dallas  News  that  three  stories  had 
been  added  to  the  library  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Aus- 
tin. The  three  were  the  Braille 
transcriptions  sent  in  by  her  daugh- 
ters and  herself 

"One  of  the  first  things  Braille 
writers  learn  is  that  stories  pos- 
sessing morbid  or  other  unattrac- 
tive features  have  no  place  in  the 
libraries  of  the  blind  person,"  said 
Mrs.  Haenni.  "Only  literature 
which  is  wholesome,  honeful,  in- 
formative and  inspiring  is  consid- 
ered. I  have  roc^n'ly  finished 
'Red  Ashes,'  a  book  by  Margaret 
C  filler.  The  type  of  story  which 
we  find  best  for  trars-ribing  may 
be  indicated  by  the  following  list, 
all  of  which  makes  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  public  or  special  libraries 
for  the  blind:  'What  a  Nice  Girl 
Can  Do,'  'Ramona  Clears  the  Air," 
'Prudence,'  'Luck  in  the  Sugar 
Bowl,'  'Captain  Antique.'  " 
Pages  Made  Perfect. 
Of  all  forms  of  volunteer  social 
or  welfare  work,  transcribing  lit- 
erature into  symbols  for  the  blind 
to  read  is  perhaps  the  most  taxing. 


BY    MAMIE     FOLSOM     WYNNE. 

It  calls  for  a  real  interest  in  se- 
lecting what  is  best  for  the  pro- 
spective readers;  it  takes  time  to 
learn  to  operate  the  'slate,'  and  it 
takes  skill  to  become  a  rapid 
writer  and  a  nature  which  abhors 
mistakes. 

"I  had  almost  finished  a  whole 
page  of  my  story,"  said  a  member 
of  Ursuline  Braille  class  ruefully, 
"when  I  made  a  mistake  in  a  let- 
ter, putting  in  two  wrong  dots. 
That  spoiled  the  entire  sheet,  for 
even  the  slightest  error  means  that 
♦he  whole  page  must  be  done  over 
again." 

A  very  proficient  writer  of 
Braille  can  complete  a  single  page 
of  manuscript  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes, according  to  Mrs.  Haenni, 
"but  it  generally  requires  an  hour's 
time  to  do  this  amount  of  writing 
correctly." 

Not  every  letter  in  every  word  is 
transcribed  in  writing  Braille.  It 
resembles  shorthand  in  its  many 
contractions,  all  of  which  must  be 
mastered  by  the  writers.  In  some 
instances  one  letter  will  stand  for 
a  whole  word.  The  word  "enough" 
when  written  in  Braille  consists  of 
but  three  letters  or  "signs."  Th»re 
is  a  sign  representing  "en,"  an- 
other representing  "ou"  and  a  third 
representing   "gh." 

The  Braille  system,  which  is  now 
practically  universally  used,  suc- 
ceeded wliat  was  known  as  "the 
New  York  Point"  system,  which 
many  of  the  more  mature  blind 
persons,  educated  in  Texas  and 
''■"where  studied  in  their  youth. 
"Th  re.  too,  have  had  to  learn 
lie  in  order  to  r-^d  riu~h  of 
the  literature  prepared  for  them 
during  the  last  few  years,"  said 
Mrs.  Haenni,  "for  the  blind  are 
eager  to  master  anything  which 
brings  comfort  and  joy  to  them." 
Stories  Distributed. 

Members  of  the  Ursuline 
alumnae  class  receive  their  in- 
structions and  materials  direct 
from  Washington.  They  are  told 
what  to  transcribe  and  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  complete  a 
tifty-page  manuscript  in  order  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
These  stories  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  are  bound  and 
distributed  among  the  various 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  Dallas  Public  Library  not 
only  contains  a  collection  of  about 
thirty  Braille  volumes,  but  it  also 
subscribes  to  the  "Matilda  Zeigler" 
magazine,    a    monthly    publication 


containing  matter  of  timely  inter- 
est on  many  subjects.  According 
to  the  librarian,  "there  are  not 
many  blind  persons  who  take 
works  from  the  librarty,  but  we 
do  have  one  drop  in  occasionally 
to  look  over  the  magazine." 

A  valuable  invention  1b  the  type- 
writer in  modified  form  which  en- 
ables a  Braille  writer  to  accom- 
plish with"  lis  aM  Ihb  work  of  hours 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  machine 
resembles  the  typewriter  in  con- 
struction, but  is  smaller  and  more 
compact,  since  "signs"  are  almost 
invariably  used  instead  of  singb 
letters.  The  cost  of  th*  Braille 
writer  is  $35,  however/  and  this 
sum  is  not  always  available  for 
volunteers. 

"I  became  so  interested  in  the 
work  that  I  bought  a  Braille 
writer,"  said  Mrs.  Haenni,  "in 
order  to  do  book  length  transcrip- 
tions. Of  course  all  books  for  the 
blind  are  necessarily  large  and 
unwieldly.  In  time  it  is  possible 
that  even  a  better  form  of  con- 
densation or  'signs'  will  be  perfect- 
ed, for  who  would  deny  these  un- 
derprivileged persons  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  best  thought 
of  all  people  of  all  times?" 

While  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
summer,  Mrs.  Haenni  investigated 
conditions  for  the  blind  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  One  of  the  best 
demonstrations  noted  of  what  may 
be  done  to  advance,  their  interests 
was  the  headquarters  and  sales- 
room of  the  Missouri  State  Blind 
Institute  located  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Building  at  St.  Louis. 

"The  blind  are  taught  certain 
vocations  in  the  institute  which 
are  calculated  to  make  them  self- 
supporting,  just  as  is  done  in  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,"  said 
Mrs.  Haenni.  "They  learn  to  make 
brooms,  rugs  and  all  forms  of 
knitted  goods,  and  many  other 
remunerative  occupations  which 
call  for  skill  with  the  hands  and 
feet. 

Salesroom  Established. 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
market  for  their  articles,  Missouri 
has  established  this  salesroom, 
where  many  beautiful  and  useful 
things  are  displayed  and  find 
ready  sale.  The  money  goes  to  the 
workers.  Even  when  a  blind  per- 
son leaves  the  school  and  en- 
deavors to  become  self-sustaining 
such  articles  may  be  placed  at 
headquarters  for  sale." 

A  visit  to  any  school  for  the 
blind    reveals   the    fact   that   while 


music  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
studies,  since  many  blind  persons 
adopt  music  teaching  as  a  paying 
profession  in  after  life,  there  are 
many  other  forms  of  training  | 
which  may  also  result  In  economic 
Independence.  "And  even  the  musi- 
cal-minded blind  boy  may  more 
profitably  learn  the  profession  of 
piano  tuner,  in  case  his  musical 
talents  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
him  an  artist  at  the  keyboard  of 
piano  or  organ." 

Of  the  Ursuline  alumnae  group, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  McLemore,  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Crowley  and  Miss  Lurline  Butler 
have  already  received  their  cer- 
tificates from  Washington.  They 
are  now  continuing  their  attend- 
ance at  the  class  in  order  to  write 
many  other  short  stories  and  per- 
haps a  complete  book  during  the 
year. 

Several  members  of  the  class 
have  completed  their  "test"  manu- 
scripts and  others  are  working 
hard  to  arrive  at  the  goal  of  ap- 
proval. "However,  we  do  not  work 
merely  to  win  a  certificate,  but 
with  the  joy  of  service  in  our 
hearts,"  declared  Mrs.  Haenni. 
"We  get  our  happiness  in  feeling 
that  our  personal  labors  bring 
some  happiness  to  others." 

Other  members  of  the  Ursuline 
alumnae  class  include  Mmes.  J.  B. 
McCabe,  R.  W.  Finklea,  C.  M. 
Baird  and  Misses  Frances  and 
Margaret  Shields,  Margaret  Hoban, 
Alice  Hickey.  Margaret  Clark  and 
Dorothy  Brown. 
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Science  and  Health  for  the  Blind 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  have  authorized  the 
publication  of  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures"  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

In  brailling  the  textbook,  the  regular  ink-print  edition  has  been  followed 
page  for  page  and  line  for  line,  as  far  as  it  has  been  found  practicable,  so  that 
throughout  the  volumes,  with  few  exceptions,  the  words  on  any  Braille  line 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  ink-print  line  in  the  textbook.  The  lines  are 
numbered  on  the  right  margin. 

The  first  page  in  each  volume  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  ex- 
planation of  Revised  Braille.  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  in  raised  roman  letters 
easily  read  by  sight,  and  also  the  complete  Revised  Braille  alphabet,  together 
with  punctuation  marks,  numerals,  word  and  part-word  signs,  and  compound 
signs. 

The  Christian  Science  textbook  in  Revised  Braille  comprises  five  volumes, 
13  x  13^4  inches,  varying  in  bulk,  and  containing  all  of  the  chapters  excepting 
the  final  chapter  on  Fruitage.  The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  ledger  paper, 
and  are  substantially  bound  in  fabrikoid.  Price  of  the  five  volumes,  $12.50 
the  set.  Volumes  of  the  textbook  for  the  blind  will  not  be  sold  singly.  Orders 
and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  Harry  I.  Hunt,  Publishers'  Agent,  107 
Falmouth  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


VOLUNTEERS  PREPARE 

LIBRARY  FOR  BUND 

WASHINGTON  — (AP)  —  Although 
Braille  transcribing  has  been  the  stan- 
dard form  of  writing  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  for  only  ten  years, 
the  Service  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  already  has  enough  titles  to 
fill  61  pages  of  a  catalogue,  and  a 
number  of  other  large  libraries  have 
similar  services. 

That  has  been  made  possible  largely 
by  the  work  of  volunteer  transcribers, 
about  900  of  whom,  most  of  them  women 
have  been  enlisted  for  the  work 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Most  of  the  books 
are  made  by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  ten  pages  an  hour,  and  a  page  of 
Braille  is  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
page  of  ordinary  type. 

Printing  of  Braille  is  an  expensive 
process,  and  books  thus  produced  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  which  receives  assis- 
tance from  the  government,  are  neces- 
sarily confined  largely  to  school  texts. 
A  Braille  writer,  something  like  a  type- 
writer, is  available  for  use  by  the  hand 
workers,  however,  if  they  prefer  that 
to  the  "slate"  on  which  the  characters 
are   punched   by   hand. 

Braille  whiting  is  a  system  employ- 
ing a  maximum  of  six  dots,  arranged 
in  104  combinations  representing  differ- 
ent letters  and  groups  of  letters.  They 
are  punched  into  a  specially  prepared 
paper,  presenting  a  series  of  raised 
symbols  which  may  be  read  with  the 
fingers. 

Until  recently  each  copy  of  a  book 
not  produced  from  brass  plates  had  to 
be  made  by  hand,  but  a  process  orig- 
inated in  Prance  is  being  tried  whereby 
the  paper  after  being  punched  can  be 
baked  up  and  hardened  sufficiently 
to  form  a  plate  of  which  duplicates 
may  be  made. 


Red  Cross  Announces  Eight  Lessons  to 
Begin,  if  Enrolment  Is  Completed,  on 
Feb.  14 


A  Red  Cross  course  of  eight  leasons  in 
Braille  transcription  will  be  opened  at 
headquarters  for  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, 45  Newbury  street,  on  Feb.  14,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  enrolment  of  ten  prior 
to  that  date.  The  committee  on  Braille, 
of  which  Miss  Helen  Warren  is  chair- 
man, last  year  turned  In  5858  pages, 
written  by  volunteer  workers  into  this 
touch  language  for  the  seeing  fingers  of 
the  blind. 

Since  Miss  Ella  Louise  Sleeper  organ- 
ized the  work  in  Boston  after  the  war, 


Braille  transcription  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
of  Red  Cross  volunteer  activities.  The 
demand  for  the  work  comes  not  only 
from  schools  for  the  blind,  such  as  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  from  libraries,  but 
from  private  students,  fighting  to  over- 
come their  handicap  in  schools  and  col- 
leges all  over  the  United  States.  A  right- 
less  student  of  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lombia, asks  for  a  transcription  of  "Eight- 
eenth Century  French  Readings";  a  little 
blind  girl  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  needs  Braille 
textbooks  in  Latin  and  mathematics  to 
help  her  feel  her  plucky  way  through 
high  school. 

From  a  standard  cookbook  to  Teat's 
"Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  and  from  a 
first-grade  primer  to  Bishop  Lawrence's 
"Memories  of  a  Happy  Life,"  the  re- 
quests come  from  blind  readers  all  over 
the  country. 

The  course  will  be  taught  by  Mi^s 
Rose  Trainor,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. A  Red  Cross  certificate  will  be 
given  on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
course,  after  the  submission  of  a  trial 
manuscript  of  fifty  pages. 
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POSTPONES  BRAILLE  LESSONS 


Red    Cross    Metropolitan    Chapter    Hopes 
for  Larger  Enrollment  in  Course 


Opening  of  the  Red  Cross  class  in 
Braille  transcription,  announced  to  be- 
gin at  headquarters  for  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter,  45  Newbury  street,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  has  been  postponed  in  the  hope 
of  a  larger  enrollment. 

The  course  of  eight  lessons  will  be 
taught  by  Miss  Rose  Trainer,  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institution,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  on  Braille,  of 
which  Miss  Helen  "Warren  is  chairman. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train 
volunteer  transcribers,  so  that  blind 
readers  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  solace 
of  books.  A  Red  Cross  certificate  will  be 
given  on  the  successful  completion  of 
the  course. 


lAf^skiw^row,  D  .  C.,  Post- 
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Unique  Division  of  Library  of 
Congress  Now  Supplies  Informa- 
tion Needs  of  Sightless  People 
Throughout  the  Nation. 


By  JAMES  NEVIN  MILLER. 

OUT  at  the  Home  for  Incurables  on  Wis- 
consin avenue,  there  lies  a  than  who 
always    must    remain    on    his    back. 
For   years   his    body   has    been   rigid 
altogether,  except  for  the  left  hand.  Yet  he 
can   move   it   only   a    few    inches    from    the 
wrist. 

As  if  these  physical  handicaps  were  not 
enough,  the  man  is  entirely  blind.  Neverthe- 
less, his  extreme  cultural  attainments  and 
brilliance  of  mind  demand  bocks  and  periodi- 
cals in  wide  variety.  Nor  ia  he  denied  them. 
For  the  "Service  for  the  Blind"  j^tffeHLi- 
brary  of  Congress  suppli&s  bira  with  read- 
ing matter  devised  especially  for  his  needs. 
Fortunately  for  Washington  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
lately  enlarged  its  facilities  for  the  sight- 
less. What  yesterday  was  a  mere  collection 
and  local  issue  of  books  is  today  a  national 
bureau  of  information  upon  all  matters  in- 
volving the  welfare  of  blind  Americans,  of 
which  there  are  no  doubt  many  more  than 
60,000,  the  rough  census  figure.  The  "Serv- 
ice for  the   Blind,"  situated  in  the  library's 


basement,  has  developed  relations  of  active 
cooperation  with  important  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  tolably  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

In  its  great  work  the  library's  main  wea- 
pon is  Braille.  Gutenberg,  with  his  printing 
press,  made  books  availa'j'e  to  the  masses. 
Louis  Braille,  Frenchman  sxtraordinary,  with 
his  system  of  dots  in  relief,  taught  the  sight- 
less how  to  read,  providing  them  also  with 
a   medium  of  writing. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  information  divi- 
sion the  "service"  performs  two  other  dis- 
tinct functions.  The  first  concerns  the  circu- 
lating of  books  in  Braille — strictly  a  library 
procedure.  The  third  is  the  production  of 
hooks,  a  system  carried  on  jointly  with  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

•      *      *      *• 

nTO  further  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  in- 
formation division — recently  a  Cuban 
wrote  that  his  blind  sister  wanted  to  learn 
to  read  English  by  means  of  the  Braille  meth- 
od and  that  she  knew  only  a  smattering  of 
English.  Immediately  the  Cuban's  case  was 
taken  care  of.  He  was  referred  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  affili- 
ated with  Harvard  University. 


Another  letter  from  a  woman  in  remote 
Kansas  told  that  a  relative  had  invented  a 
device  whereby  a  blind  person  could  learn  to 
write  well  and  fast  In  regulation  "sighted" 
script.  Naturally  she  wanted  to  discover  the 
possible  chances  for  securing  a  patent.  It  so 
happened  there  were  none  at  all,  since  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  such  devices 
have   been   invented. 

A  good  many  of  the  queries  come  from 
persons  wanting  to  know  what  to  do  for 
friends  who  have  lost  their  sight  through  ill- 
ness or  accideut.  To  meet  .such  emergencies 
the  library  is  encouraging  the  various  States 
to  act  with  the  end  of  making  their  institu- 
tions more  or  less  self-sufficient  in  aiding 
the  sightless.  Already  many  States  have 
regular  blind  commissions  with  duly  qualified 
teachers  equipped  to  teach  Braille  and  cer- 
tain lines  of  vocational  work.  Interesting  to 
note,  the  teachers,  more  often  than  not,  are 
sightless  persons  themselves,  offering  the 
proper  sympathetic  guidance  which  only 
blind  people  understand. 

At  the  present  time  the  library   is  taking 
care    of    the    scholastic    reading   needs   of   a 
young   sightless   girl   in   Jackson,   Miss.    Last 
year,  her  very  first  in  juuior  high,  she   v 
under   a   tremendous   handicap    in    trying    to 
compete  with  her  sighted  fellows.   So,   with 
great  anxiety,  she  wrote  :he  library  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  possibilities  of  securing 
Braille    copies    of    her   textbooks    of    English 
and  mathematics.  The  "service:"  acted  quickly 
on  her  behalf — managed  to  have  a   man   in 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  copy  the  mathematics  book 
and  a  woman  in  Washington  copy  the  Latin 
book.  Naturally  the  work  was  laborious  and 
slow  for  two  volunteers,  yet  they  contrived 


to  send  installments  so  regularly  that  the 
girl  became  eminently  proficient  in  her  work 
and  by  the  end  of  the  term  stood  at  the 
very  head  of  her  class. 

Then  there  is  the  instance  of  a  young  Chi- 
nese, totally  blind,  yet  DO  titer  of  an  excel- 
lent record  at  St.  Johr'S  College,  Shanghai. 
Somewhat  of  a 'literary  fellow  he  was  anxious 
to  secure  Braille  reading  matter  in  English. 
Of  course,  books  couldn't  be  loaned  him.  He 
was  too  far  away  to  come  under  the  regular 
procedure  ruling  that  books  are  lent  for  two 
months  only.  However,  a  special  dispensation 
was  made  in  his  case — interested  parties  did 
their  share  and  more  toward  sending  him 
books  for  his  permanent  use.  AVhereupon 
lately  he  has  published  a  highly  readable 
book  of  short  s-tories  in  English  known  as 
"Plum  Blossoms  and  Blue  incense." 


Transcribing  Braille  by  hand — the  tiny 
"punch"  makes  proper  dot  combinations 
on  the  sheet  which  later  is  shellacked  so 
as  to  make  it  able  to  stand  constant  usage. 


Other  instances  are  numerous.  Books  have 
been  supplied  in  French,  psychology,  osteop- 
athy, insurance,  music  and  what  not.  They 
have  been  sent  to  leading  educational  institu-i 
tions  such  as  Columbia,  Vassar  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

The  unfortunate  situation  is  that  Braille 
books  are  extremely  bulky— much  more  than 
a  dozen  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  book 
for  the  sighted  person.  Indeed,  Walpole's 
'"Cathedral,"  only  one  volume  when  put  into 
Braille  takes  up  eleven  volumes,  each  a  verit- 

£ble  giant  in  itself.  One  compensation  for 
bis  handicap  is  that  blind  persons  may  bor- 
row their  Braille  reading  matter  free  of 
charge  from  the  Library  and  there  is  no 
charge  for  delivery  by  mail.  Yet  because  of 
the  bulk  and  expense  of  Braille  books  there  are 
few  private  collections.  Which  means  that 
the  Library,  cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross, 
is  furthering  the  movement  of  Braille  tran- 
scribing by  volunteer  workers.  Since  1921 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Red  Cross,  i 
transcribing  has  grown  fast  until  today  there 
are  certified  workers  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Florida  to  Washington.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
Braille  transcribing  of  the  entire  country  is 
done  by  Red  Cross  volunteers.  At  least  500 
active  woi-kers,  not  a  one  receiving  a  penny's 
worth  of  pay,  devote  a  good  share  of  their 
valuable  time  in  such  splendid  service  work. 
Moreover,  the  qualifications  for  each  volun- 
teer are  so  exacting  that  they  must  take  a  ten 
week's  correspondence  course  and  pass  exam- 
inations that  would  tire  the  brain  of  most  any 
college  student. 


"DE SIDES    the    regular 

Braille  transcribers,   some 


corps  of  volunteer 
40  blind  per- 
sons throughout  the  country  are  employed  by 
the  Red  Cross  as  proof  readers.  Likewise 
there  happens  to  be,  a  substantial  number  of 
volunteers,  many  of  them  Junior'  Leaguers, 
who  have  not  taken  the  regulation  training 
course  but  who  nevertheless  lend  valuable  aid 
by  shellacking  the  newly  transcribed  books — 
shellacking  helps  them  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  frequent  usage.  The  paper  pages,  lately 
"written"  on  by  a  punch  that  looks  not  unlike 
a  tiny  screw  driver,  are  covered  with  a  fine 
cement,  especially  prepared.  The  cement 
hardens,  is  thereupon  shellacked  and  forms 
a  plate  from  which  may  be  made  a  hundred 
copies. 

Transcribing  is  not  easy. ,  It  is  puzzling  but 
intriguing  to  the  beginner — exacting  but 
wholly  satisfying.  Persons  of  average  intelli- 
gence can  master  it,  but  to  do  the  work  ac- 
curately one  must  possess  unusual  patience 
and  perseverance,  the  ability  to  concentrate 
and  to  exercise  care  in  minute  details. 


There  is  a  method  whereby  a  page  of  hand- 
copied  Braille  may  be  converted  into  a  paper 
plate  from  which  many  impressions  can  be 
secured-  This  is  known  as  the  Garin  process, 
from  the  name  of  the  originator.  M.  Mauricer 
Garin,  a  Frenchman.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  Red  Cross,  assisted  by  workers  for  the 
blind  and  others,  the  French  process  has  been 
modiffed  and  adapted  to  American  apparatus. 
The  dots  produced  in  this  wise,  while  not  so 
high  as  those  made  by  the  more  expensive 
process  of  printing  from  brass  plates,  are  yet 
perfectly  readable.  The  Red  Cross  Chapter 
house  on  Sixteenth  street  has  a  press  that 
works  on  the  Garin  principle. 

It  was  in  war-swept  1918  that  the  move- 
ment in  America  towards  transcribing  Braille 
really  began  on  any  kind  of  a  scale.  Blinded 
veterans  had  to  be  cared  for,  so  a  unique  es- 
tablishment came  into  being  at  Evergreen, 
Md.  At  first  the  project  was  not  under  Red 
Cross  auspices,  but  soon  the  Red  Cross  took 
it  up  and  engineered  things  for  the  most  part. 
Books  were  secured  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress among  other  sources  and  three  main 
purposes  of  the  institution  were  announced: 

1.  Education — reading  and  writing  in  Braille 
and  on  the  ordinary  typewriter  via  the  "touch" 
system. 

2.  Livelihood  instruction — keeping  a  small 
store,  doing  simple  carpentry  work;  piano 
tuning  and  other  vocational  work. 

3.  Recreation. 

After  several  years  of  the  Evergreen 
project  it  was  decided  that  the  activities, 
which  were  meant  only  as  a  necessary  war- 
time move,  had  virtually  completed  their  mis- 
sion. The  newly  taught  veterans  went  back 
to  their  homes  and  the  Red  Cross  turned 
over  its  equipment  to  the.  Veterans'  Bureau 
for  disposal.  As  for  the  books,  they  were 
sent  to  the  "Service  for  the  Blind." 

That  war-time  experiment,  and  subsequent 
ramifications  of  it.  was  in  great  part  respon- 
sible for  the  extensive  work  among  the  bliud 
now  going  on  in  America  today.  Consider 
the  matter  of  recreation — eveu  Christmas 
cards  are  available  for  the  sightless,  though, 
of  course,  they  can  not  be  of  pictorial  nature, 
merely  consisting  of  cheery  messages.  Play- 
ing cards  likewise  are, much  in  demand.  Reg- 
ular cards  are  used,  each  being  indented  with 
Braille  on  two  opposite  corners.  The  one 
corner  tells  the  number  and  the  other  the 
classification  of  the  card. 

The  library's  collection  of  Braille  books, 
including  periodicals  and  music  scores,  now 
numbers  17,922  volumes  and  has  grown  from 
o,175  volumes  in  1915.  Five  kinds  of  raised 
type  are  represented.  The  total  circulation, 
comprising  all  types  during  the  fiscal  year 
1927.  amounted  to  44,664  volumes,  issued  to 
2,744  readers. 


— Courtesj  American  Red  Ofoss. 

Example   oj    the  striking  contrast   between  the  size  of  the  ordinary  book  with  one 

done  in  Braille.   "fValpole's  Cathedral"  (extreme  left),  consumes  eleven  volumes  of 

Braille,  bound  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 


rpilfc]  book  collection  is  increased  from  the 
■*-  following  sources:  Transcribed  by  volun- 
teers of  the  American  Red  Cross,  received 
under  the  Covernment  subsidy  law  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  re- 
ceived as  deposits  from  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
received  by  purchase,  and  received  by  other 
forms  of  gift. 

In  June.  1917.  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  unanimously  voted 
the  adoption  of  a  form  of  raised  Braille  for 
universal  use  in  America.  It  is  now  Known 
as  Revised  Braille.  Grade  1%.  For  the  first 
few  years  after  its  adoption  the  problems  of 
changing  to  the  new  type  were  many,  but 
during  1918-19  the  country's  printing  presses 
began  printing  the  new  uniform  type  on  a 
fairly  large  scale.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
followed  suit. 

Today  there  is  a  fairly  cohesive  system  in 
the  country  for  taking  care  of  the  blind's 
reading  matter — and  while  many  of  the  in- 
terested organizations  are  private,  they  co- 
operate in  extremely  helpful  and  friendly 
fashion  with  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. Perkins  Institute,  in  Boston,  and 
Overbrook,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia,  are 


endowed  privately.  Pennsylvania  has  its 
State  school  ai  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York  has 
two  such — the  one  at  New  York  City  and  the 
other  at  Batafia. 

In  addition,  ten  to  twelve  good-sized  libra- 
ries are  maintained  throughout  the  country 
exclusively  for  the  blind.  Frequently  they 
form  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Carnegie 
libraries,  and,  in  general  makeup,  they  are 
quite  similar  to  the  "service"  room  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Something  of  its  immense  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility was  removed  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  i's  work  among  the  sightless. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  greatly 
enlarged  its  committee  on  work  for  the  blind 
and  appointed  a  librarian,  Miss  Annie  Carson, 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  whose  dis- 
tinct work  on  the  committee. is  with  and  for 
blind  children.  This  appointment  gives  every 
school  and  library  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  an  adviser  thoroughly  grounded 
in  Braille  craftsmanship.  Thus  one  of  these 
days  soon  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  will  be  relieved  entirely  of  its 
work  for  individual  young  people  and  be  able 
to  concentrate  its  activities  on  aid  to  the 
adult  blind.     At  such  time,  too,  the  library's 
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Piano  tuning — a  field  of  endeavor  open 

to  the  sightless  possessed  of  unusual  in- 

telligence  and  musical  ability. 

stock  juvenile  Braille  works  acquired  by  gift 
or  act  of  Congress  may  be  turned  over  as 
deposits  to  educational  institutions. 

Also  lately  there  has  come  an  opportunity, 
though  not  as  yet  fully  developed,  to  meet 
aud  serve  the  ever  increasing  vocational 
interests  of  the  blind.  Fot  instance,  "The 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  become  an  invaluable  tool  to  every 
librarian  engaged  in  work  for  the  sightless. 
Higher  lines  of  activity  for  the  unseeing  as, 
a  wage-earning  group  are  going  on  all  the 
while.  Libraries  see  this  in  the  steadily 
increasing  calls  for  books  on  business,  law, 
insurance,  health,  massage,  and  so  on. 
Schools  are  contemplating  the  matter  ser- 
iously— devising  separate  workshops  for  the 
sightless,  where  they  may  learn  under  the 
able  instruction   of  their  own  kind. 


RIGHT  here  in  town  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  nourishing — the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  in  the  1800  block  on  H  street — 
offering  courses  in  piano  tuning,  chair  caning, 
brush  and  broom  making. 

Perhaps  an  anecdote  or  so  will  illustrate 
just  what  the  newly  blinded  man  is  up 
against  and  how  he  is  contriving  to  combat 
his  terrible  handicap.  During  the  late 
years  of  the  World  War  Sir  Arthur  Pierson, 
publisher  of  the  well-known  London  maga- 
zine, Pierson's,  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  after  | 
his  sight  had  been  failing  him  gradually 
for  years.  His  first  move  thereafter  was  to 
establish  a  great  educational,  cultural,  voca- 
tional and  recreational  center  for  the  blind. 
St.  Dunstan's  was  the  name  of  the  product 
of  his  splendid  philanthropy.  Sir  Arthur's 
main  purpose  was  to  help  return  to  the  newly 
blinded  soldier  a  fair  share  of  his  old-time 
confidence.  Oftentimes,  Sir  Arthur  had 
observed,  sudden  blindness  breeds  a  humility 
not.  exactly  condiu 
•piodgWUU    lti  I'll"  el 
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B/mc?  WbrArer  /or 
Nation's  Blind 

*™1^  HE  assistant  director  of  the  room 
'  for  the  Wind  in  the  great  Library 
*  of  Congress  is  herself  one  of 
those  'who  have  eyes,  but  see  not." 
She  is  Miss  Adelia  Hoyt,  also  promi- 
nent in  Red  Cross  work  for  the  similar- 
ly afllicted. 

A  native  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Miss 
Hoyt  lost  her  eyesight  at  the  age  of  10. 
Nothing  daunted,  she  went  to  Vinton, 
the  Iowa  college  for  the  blind,  where 
she  took  various  special  high  school 
courses  and  private  tutoring  in  Latin, 
French  and  German.  School  finished, 
she  moved  to  Des  Moines  with  her  fath- 
er  and  sister  and  undertook  to  keep 
house  for  them.  She  was  successful  in 
this  and  this  gave  her  additional  en- 
couragement. Miss  Hoyt  claims  that 
there  is  nothing  she  ever  did  that  gave 
her  the  thrill  that  came  from  baking 
her  first  batch  of  bread.  She  did  prac- 
tically all  of  the  housework  and  en- 
joyed it.  She  also  found  time  to  write 
short  stories  and  articles  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  as  well  as  to  carry  on 
club  activities.  She  soon  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Des  Moines  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  state  and  national 
organizations  since. 

Miss  Hoyt  came  to  Washington  in 
1913  and  the  years  that  followed  were 
practically  a  repetition  of  those  in  Des 
Moines.  When  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  began  coming  home  in  1919  the 
Red  Cross  issued  a  call  for  volunteers 
to  learn  the  intricate  and  fascinating 
process  of  making  Braille  books.  These 
volunteers  were  organized  by  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Rider,  then  in  charge  of  the  room 
for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  she  who  asked  Miss  Hoyt 
to  help  her.  But  Miss  Hoyt's  days  as  a 
volunteer  were  few.  Because  she  was 
so  efficient,  adaptable  and  eager,  and 
gave  all  her  time  to  the  work  Mrs.  Rider 
made  her  a  paid  assistant. 

When  Mrs.  Rider  left  the  library  and 
Miss  Margaret  McGuffey  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  room  for  the.  blind  and 
of  Braille  transcribing  for  the  Red 
Cross,  Miss  Hoyt  became  assistant  di- 
rector. The  staff  now  consists  of  a 
secretary,  a  stenographer  and  three 
blind  assistants  in  the  library,  with  a 


number  of  blind  proofreaders  outside 
working  in  their  own  homes  under  her 
direction.  Miss  Hoyt's  first  duties  were 
chiefly  stenographic.  But  as  soon  as 
she  got  the  correspondence  files  built 
up  she  began  conducting  a  course  by 
correspondence  in  the  writing  of 
Braille.  With  the  collaboration  of  Mrs. 
Rider  she  prepared  two  courses  which 
are  now  issued  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Red  Cross.  One  is  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  books  in  the  raised  type 
and  the  other  is  for  the  blind  them- 
selves who  wish  to  become  proofread- 
ers in  Braille.  Scattered  throughout 
this  country  are  more  than  700  men  and 
women  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  Red  Cross  chapters  with  which  they 
are  affiliated.  When  the  final  proofs  of 
the  books  they  make  reach  Miss  Hoyt 
she  has  them  shellacked  and  bound  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries 
throughout  the  country  that  circulate 
Braille  books. 


Overcame  Her  Handicap 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  the  blind 
may  borrow  these  books  without  cost, 
the  franking  privilege  having  been  ac- 
corded them.  The  Library  of  Congress 
allows  the  books  to  be  kept  for  two 
months  each,  with  the  right  of  renewal 
for  another  month,  while  the  time  al- 
lowed by  other  libraries  varies. 

In  such  work  has  Miss  Hoyt  realized 
her  childhood  dream  of  helping  others. 

"All  my  life,"  comments  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  famous  deaf  and  blind  author 
and  lecturer,  "I  have  been  hungry  for 
more  literature  on  many  subjects.  I 
cannot  but  envy  the  seeing  with  their 
fine  libraries  in  every  city.  How  quick- 
ly they  can  obtain  any  book  they  want 
from  a  near-by  library,  while  blind 
people  must  often  borrow  from  a  great 
distance  the  few  volumes  available,  and 
not  what  they  particularly  want  either. 
I  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  there  will  be  agencies  enough  and 


methods  quick  enough  to  supply  us 
with  good  and  entertaining  books.  I 
like  to  think  it  is  not  far  off.  The  Red 
Cross  workers  surely  are  bringing  it 
nearer.  How  wonderful  it  will  be  when 
we  can  reach  within  our  finger  tips  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  conso- 
lation of  spirit-winged  words,  the  thrill- 
ing tales  of  adventure  and  achievement 
which  are  now  just  beyond  us.  Truly, 
each  new  book  is  as  a  ship  that  bears  us 
from  the  fixity  of  our  limitations  into 
the  movement  and  splendor  of  life's 
infinite  ocean." 
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LOCAL  RED  CROSS 
TO  AID  STUDENTS 
,0F  BLIND  SYSTEM 


Chai 


apler "VuWlJ    !»"  Give 

L.  B.  Braille  Learners 

Assistance 


The  Long  Beach  chapter  of  the 
American     Red    Cross     will     assist 

.  local  students  of  Braille,  the  sys- 
tem of  raised  dots  by  which  it  Is 
possible  for  the  sightless  to  read. 
Miss  Elsie  Buol,  executive  secretary 
of  the  local  chapter,  explained  to 
its  directors  at  their  monthly  m 
ing  yesterday  morning  that  at  cora- 

■paratively  slight  expense  supplies 
needed  by  Braille  students  here 
could  be  supplied  and  the  cost  of 
proofreading  their  papers  met. 

The  Rev.  Perry  G.  M.  Austin,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Luke's  parish,  moved 
forthwith  that  such  expenditures  be 
authorized,  and  the  motion  was  car- 
ried with  enthusiasm.  Four  blind 
Long  Beach  residents  are  now 
studying  Braille,  and  Miss  Buol  an- 
ticipates that  several  others  soon 
will  take   up  the   study. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross 
has  taken  ari  active  interest  in 
Braille  transcribing  and  as  the  need 
grew  assumed  full  responsibility  in 
1921,   when    it   took   charge   of   this 

i  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  with  a 
director  of  Braille  working  in  co- 
operation with  and  through  ,  the 
library  of  Congress.  Bscause  01 
bulk  of  and  cost  of  Braille  books, 
there  are  few  private  collections. 
By  a  provision  af  Congress,  k< 
Cor  the  blind  go  through   the  mails 

ffree  of  charge,   when    loaned   by   a 


library  or  returned  there  by  a  bor- 
rower. Henceforth,  local  Braillej 
students  need  be  at  no  expense, 
whatever  in  carrying  on  their  work, 
except  in  the  purchase  of  a  Braille! 
slate.  | 

Some  who  undertake  the  studyi 
drop  It  because  of  the  perseverance! 
required  to  become  adept  in  thej 
use  of  the  system,  but  Miss  Bi.oi1 
believes  the  chapter's  willingness  to) 
give  the  assistance  voted  for  yes-i 
terday  will  serve  as  a  furthpr  spur 
to  the  sightless  to  pursue  the 
study. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  of  the! 
directors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin  pre- 
sented to  the  chapter  a  framed 
picture  of  Clara  Barton,  founder  ofl 
the  American  Red  Cross.  He  was 
given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  board. 

Reports  of  the  past  month's 
activities,  Including  data  on  Long 
Beach's  contribution  through  the 
Red  Cross  to  the  St.  Francis  damj 
flood  sufferers,  were  given  at  thq 
meeting.  Among  these  reports  wag 
that  of  the  treasurer,  Paul  Mali 
lonee,  who  had  just  recovered  suf- 
ficiently after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks  to  be  present.  ,  ,1 
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Sunday  School  Class  of  Episco- 
pal Church  To  Take  Up  Work 

FQp'Blind. 

— 

The  Bishop  Talbot  Sunday  School 
class  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
church  is\  planning  a  course  in 
Braille  writing  for  the  blind 


The  ""work  will  he  In  charge  of 
Mrs.  George  Bicking  and  will  ho 
clone  in  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Cross  Chapter. 

When  the  members  of  the  class 
have  completed  the  course  they  will 
be  ready  to  write  books  for  use  of 
blind  persons. 

Officials  of  the  Red  Cross  an- 
nounced today  that  anyone  interest- 
ed in  the  work  can  secure  informa- 
tion from  attaches  of  the 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Les 
Miserables,  sponsored  by  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  being  shown  today  and  to- 
morrow at  the  Strand'  theater,  has 
been  transcribed  into  braille  writing 
for  the  blind  by  Miss  Sara  L.  O'Toole 
of  Water  ,street.  Some  blind  college 
students  were  unable  to  continue  their 
French  work  because  of  lack  of  a 
braille  copy  of  the  book.  Mis's  O'Toole 
was  requested  by  national  headquar- 
ters of  Red  Cross  at  Washington  to 
make  the  transcription  and  after  five 
months  of  work  she  completed  it  in 
-four  volumes,  each  of  which  will  event- 
ually find  place  in  the  Congressional 
Library-  This  world  classic,  read  in 
every  language  should  draw  a  tre- 
mendous attendance  as  the  Scouts  have 
been  busy  for  the  past  few  weeks  sel- 
ling tickets. 


"Every  transcriber  Is  a  personal 
friend." 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  blind  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  work  done  by  Miss 
Madeline  S.  Loomis'  department  of  the 
Chicago  Red  Cross,  as  voiced  by  N.  R. 
Jones  of  Memphis,  a  confessed  "om- 
nivorous reader." 

The  blind  man  can  be  "omnivorous" 
now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Loomis  in  the  years  since  the  war  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  Braille.         ♦ 

The  blind  man  can  see  the  epochal 
journey  of  "The  Covered  Wagon." 
He  can  feel  the  thrill  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture "Below  the  Equator."  He  can 
relieve  the  times  of  "Napoleon"'  with 
Emil  Ludwig. 

"Anybody  can  learn  Braille  tran- 
scription," said  Miss  Loomis.  "It's 
a  combination  of  the  simplest  three 
finger  exercises  and  full-fisted  type- 
writing. It  may  take  four  lessons  for 
some,  and  twelve  for  others,  but  any- 
body can  learn  it. 

"Our  record-breaker  for  transcrip- 
tion, Mrs.  Theodore  Keehn,  is  now 
working  on  "The  Outline  of  Science." 

"Our  best  transcribers  in  Chicago 
are  the  off-moment  type — the  school 
teacher  with  short  hours  and  long 
summers,  the  retired  business  man, 
the  housewife  whose  duties  hang 
lightly.  The  younger  girls  don't  take 
to  it  at  all." 

"Even  the  children  are  learning 
their  Braille,  and  loving  it,"  said  Miss 
Loomis. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Oglesby  Is  Cham- 
pion Maker  of  Braille 
Books 

Mrs.  Mary  Oglesby,  2110  Cornell 
road,  is  the  champion  volunteer 
maker    of    books    for    Cleveland's 


blind  for  the  year  ending  July  1. 

She  was  to  be  presented  with  the 
trophy  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  at  a  tea  given  in  honor  of 
the  .22  volunteer  blind  bookmakers 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  society's 
headquarters,  2275  E.  55th  street. 
Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  was  to  present 
the   trophy. 
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Mrs.  Oglesby  won  the  contest  both 
on  the  point  of  accuracy  and 
amount  of  work  completed,  said 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Jewell,  member  of  the 
society. 

The  22  volunteers  prepared  87 
volumes  in  Braille  type  for  the 
library  for  the  blind  in  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  Mrs.  Oglesby  pre- 
pared 27,  preparing  an  average  of 
300  pages  a  month.  She  made  only 
one  error  in  each  nine  and  one- 
third  pages.  She  makes  a  page  in 
12  minutes. 

Second  place  in  the  contest  was 
taken  by  G.  R.  Sherwin,  1105  E. 
144th  street,  with  14  volumes  and 
an  accuracy  record  of  one  error  to 
each  eight  and  one-third  pages. 

Third  place  went  to  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Gallagher,  1834  Windermere 
avenue,  East  Cleveland,  with  seven 
volumes  and  an  accuracy  record  of 
one  error  to  each  five  and  two- 
fifths  pages. 
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MORE  READING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VOLUNTEER  BRAILLE  TRANSCRIBERS— more  than 
nine  hundred  certified  workers— arc  serving  to  produce 
fresh  reading  material  for  the  blind,  and  Lions  Clubs 
June  taken  the  lead  among  the  service  organizations  in  financing 
production  of  new  Braille  hooks.  These  practical  developments 
of  social  service  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are  described 
in  the  pages  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York.  The  first  volunteer 
Braille  transcriber  for  war-blinded  soldiers  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
H.  Forgan  of  Baltimore,  we  are  told.  She  learned  how  to  make 
the  Braille  characters  with  a  stylus  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1918,  and  was  soon  able  to  produce  readable 
copies  of  editorials  from  Collier's,  articles  from  The  Litbbakv 
Digest,  and  other  magazines.  These  she  sent  to  the  Evergreen 
training  school,  and  after  that  institution  was  closed  all  copies 
"that  had  survived  hard  usage"  were  transferred  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  general  circulation,  where,  we  read,  "the  eager- 
ness and  delight  of  the  general  reader  in  this  new  literature  fully 
justified  this  form  of  volunteer  service."  To-day  Braille  tran- 
scribing "stands  unique  among  the  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,"  according  to  Adelia  M.  Ilo.vt,  acting  director  of 
Braille  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
who  writes  of  the  growth  of  this  volunteer  service.  We  sum- 
marize some  interesting  details: 

The  roll  of  more  than  nine  hundred  certified  workers  represents 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  Red  Cross  chapters  throughout  the 
country  and  includes  other  organizations  such  as  women's  clubs, 
church  societies,  Junior  League.  In  cooperation  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  small  staff  is  maintained;  office  room,  franking 
privilege,  and  other  facilities  are  freely  granted.  Text-books  on 
transcribing  and  proof-reading  are  now  available.  Two  corre- 
spondence courses  are  conducted — one  for  sighted  transcribers, 
the  other  for  blind  proof-readers.  After  a  worker  receives  a 
certificate  and  is   given 

permission  to  transcribe, 
her  work  is  carefully  su- 
pervised, the  manuscript 
proof-read,  corrected, 
shellacked  and  made  up 
into  proper  volumes  be- 
fore it  is  presented  to  a 
library. 

Concerning  the  out- 
put of  transcriptions  we 
read  that  more  than  one 
hundred  volumes  per 
month  are  now  com- 
pleted and  presented  to 
various  libraries: 


' '  They  represent  a  wide 
range  of  literature:  his- 
tory, philosophy,  biog- 
raphy, poetry,  andfict  ion. 
All  that  any  transcriber 
requires  is  theknowleil^e 
that  a  certain  book  is 
wanted  by  a  library  or 
blind  reader,  and  she  is 

willing  to  undertake  it.  Perfection  is  not  claimed  for  these  vol- 
umes, but  many  readers  testify  to  the  high  standard  of  accuracy 
maintained." 

Since  the  cost  of  binding  hand-copied  manuscript  is  almost 
prohibitive  to  many  libraries,  volunteer  bookbinding  has  been 
taken  up  by  various  Red  Cross  chapters,  the  Brooklyn  chapter 
being  cited  as  the  pioneer  in  this  service. 

Besides  copying  books,  volunteers,  have  furnished  Braille 
material  for  blind  students  in  colleges,  schools,  in  business,  and 
professions.  In  the  Braille  service  office  it  is  stated  that,  only 
two  sighted  employees  receive  any  remuneration.  All  other  paid 
workers  are  without  sight.  About  forty  such  persons,  including 
proof-readers,  instructors,  and  supervisors,  are  now  receiving 
more  or  less  regular  compensation  from  the  Red  Cross.  In  the 
growing  volunteer  service  work,  Director  Hoyt  points  out  that — 

"Braillists  become  interested  in  the  local  blind,  serve  on  com- 
mittees, help  with  clubs  and  associations  of  the  blind.  They  seek 
out  children  and  newly  blinded,  and  these  are  put  in  touch  with 
schools,  commissions,  and  home  teachers.  Sometimes  they  are 
taught  by  the  volunteers.  Christmas  cards,  booklets,  marked 
playing  cards,  Braille  letters,  and  many  other  expressions  of 
friendship  and  good-will  now  pass  from  the  transcriber  to  touch 
readers,  for  the  volunteer  loves  this  personal  touch. 

"Thus  has  Braille  transcribing  helped  to  enrich  the  libraries, 
aided  the  students  and  been  a  means  of  educating  the  public  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  blind  and  their  problems." 

Valuable  additions  10  the  supply  of  Braille  books  are  being 
constantly  made  through  contributions  by  the  Lions  Clubs  to 
the  Memorial  Embossing  Fund  Library  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  This  now  includes  thirty  Braille  volumes. 
The  Government  permits  these  books  to  go  through  the  mail  free 
of  postage.  Contributions  cover  the  initial  cost  of  the  plates, 
printing  and  binding  of  fourteen  copies,  distributed  to  public 
libraries  with  departments  for  the  blind,  and  containing  inserts 
giving  the  name  of  the  donor.  Libraries  may  also  secure  addi- 
tional copies  as  needed.  A  recent  list  of  these  new  Braille  books 
financed  by  Lions  Clubs  and  similar  service  club  organizations  re- 
veals the  character  of  reading  thus  made  available  for  the  blind: 

New  York:  Mt.  Vernon,  "The  Girls" — Ferber;New  Rochelle, 
"When  You  Write  a  Letter" — Clark;  South  Shore,  Staten  Island, 
"The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse" — Rittenhouse;  Tuckahoe, 
"The  Rajah's  Diamonds" — Stevenson;  White  Plains,  "A  Man  of 
Property" — Galsworthy;  Yonkers,  "Awakening,"  "To  Let" — 
Galsworthy;  The  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C,  "The  Thundering  Herd"— 
Zane  Grey. 

Long  Island:  Hempstead  and  Garden  City,  "In  Chancery" 
—Galsworthy;  Hollis,  "The  Ebb  Tide"— Stevenson;  Port  Wash- 
ington, "Lady  into  Fox" 
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READING  A  BRAILLE   BOOK 


— Garnett;  Woodhaven, 
"A  Venetian  June"  — 
Fuller. 

Connecticut:  Green- ( 
wich,  "My  Story  That 
I  Like  Best" — (various 
authors) . 

New  Jersey:  Mont- 
clair,  "The  Hunter's 
Moon" — Poole;  Passaic, 
"Johnny  Blossom"  — 
Zwilgmeyer. 

Washington,    D.    C: 


"The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall,"  "My  Key  of  Life" 
(Optimism),  "The World 
I  Live  In,"  "Out  of  the 
Dark  " — Helen  Keller. 

Juniors  of  the  New- 
Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  : 
"The  Promises  of  Doro- 
thea' ' — Margaret  Deland. 

Junior  Women's  Club 
of  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey: "O  Pioneers!" — 
Willa  S.  Cather. 
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WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  GIVES 
LIBRARY  BRAILLE  BOOKS 

NEW  LONDON,  Conn.  —  (AP)  — 
French  textbooks  translated  into  Braille 
by  Miss  Edna  Leighton  Taylor  and  a 
committee  for  use  by  a  blind  student 
at  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
here  will  be  placed  in  a  room  for  the 
blind  in  the  congressional  library, 
Washington. 

The  student  was  graduated  in  June. 
Her  books  will  be  made  available  to 
other  blind  persons  who  might  have 
so  far  progressed  in  academic  studies 
as  to  be  able  to  use  them. 


Translating  Books  Into 

Dots  Of  Braille, 
New  Women's  Pastime 

Washington,  Aug.  23.  (JP)— Brail 
ling  or  transcribing  books  for  the 
blind,  is  being  taken  up  by  wo- 
men all  over  the  country. 

Some  are  leaving  the  bridge 
tables  for  the  fascinating  new 
pastime  which  gives  them  the 
comfortable  feeling  they  are  do- 
ing   something    for    humanity. 


Braille  is  done  by  a  series  of 
perforations.  It  is  something  like 
eyelet  embroidery.  It  takes  1,000 
pages  of  Braille  io  cover  250 
pages  of  ordinary  reading  matter. 

The  American  Red  Cross  which 
has  charge  of  the  work,  reports 
that  last  year  1.029  persons,  in- 
cluding many  well  known  so- 
ciety women  and  girls,  were  en- 
gaged in  Brailling.  There  Is  no 
compensation  for  the  work  ex- 
cept the  satisfaction  of  having 
aided   the   blind. 

Mrs.  Charles  Steedman  of  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  a  member  of  the 
Republican  national  committee, 
is  an  ardent  Braillist.  Three 
years  ago  when  the  Red  Cross 
first  took  up  the  work,  Mrs.  Lara 
Anderson,  Washington  society 
woman,  opened  her  ball  room  for 
the   organization  of  a  class.    The 


Washington  chapter  of  the  Jun- 
ior League  last  year  numbered 
and  shellacked  more  than  32,000 
volumes. 

Last  year  the  417  chapters  of 
the  Red  Cross  which  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  prepared 
1,322  volumes  and  presented  them 
to  libraries.  There  were  included 
160,705  hand  copied  pages.  The 
books  hav  egone  into  16  libraries 
several  schools  •■and-jnstitutions 
for  the  blind  and  40  volumes  WSfe 
presentecT^tO1  '"ttifr'-'echool  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 
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HUGE  SUM  EXPENDED 


Promise  Reading  Materials 
-  at  Much  Smaller  Cost 
in  Near  Future 


The  blind  of  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity  need  books  to  read! 

Plunged  into  total  darkness  and 
with  Braille  books  costing  ten  times 
as  much  as  those  sighted  persons 
read,  and  being  twenty  times  as 
voluminous,  the  blind  have  a  prob- 
lem— and  the  Community  Chest, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  is  beginning 
to  solve  it. 

This  year  the  Los  Angeles  branch 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  re- 
ceived $104,737.25  to  perform  its 
wide  range  of  humane  work;  and 
nearly  all  this  amount,  or  $89,547.50, 
to  be  exact,  came  from  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  of  which  it  is  an 
agency.  And  some  of  this  money 
is  being  spent  to  make  life  a  little 
happier  for  those  who  will  go  to 
their  graves  without  ever  having 
seen  a  child,  a  tree  or  the  sun  or 
moon,  or  the  circle  of  the  stars. 

The  blind  as  a  class  are  poor,  and 
the  cheapest  edition  of  the  complete 
King   James    version    of   the   Bible, 


for  instance,  is  in  21  enormous  vol- 
umes, and  costs  $98.  Neither 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cer- 
vantes, Goethe,  Balzac,  Dickens  nor 
Dostoievsky  have  been  translated 
into  Braille,  Those  who  must  read 
by  fingering  embossed  symbols  that 
telegraph  ideas  and  images  into 
their  consciousness  have  been  left 
in  the  dark  without  the  great 
thoughts  of  great  literature.  For 
very  few  have  friends  who  will  read 
aloud  to  them. 

The  Red  Cross  is  beginning  to 
solve,  on  a  national  scale,  the 
problem  of  getting  good  books  for 
the  blind,  through  employing  what 
is  known  as  the  Garin  process  of 
duplication  and  getting  volunteer 
workers  to  transcribe  printed  books 
into  Braille  without  receiving  sal- 
aries. This  has  cut  down  the  pro- 
duction cost  of  books  immensely 
and  it  is  hoped  to  soon  turn  out 
volumes  at  one  dollar  Instead  of 
five    dollars  apieoe.  j 
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Mrs.  Mary  C.  Oglesby  sat  in  her 
apartment  at  2110  Cornell  Road  S.  E. 
yesterday,  making  lightning  quick 
jabs  with  her  stylus  on  the  Braille 
slate  on  her  kneel'  And  as  her 
fingers  flew,  she  talked  as  rapidly. 

Mrs  Oglesby  is  the  champion 
Braille  transcriber  of  Cleveland  and 
has  presented  72  volumes  as  a  gift 
to  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Re- 
cently she  was  given  a  silver  loving 
cup  in  recognition  of  her  services 
as  a  voluteer  transcriber  by  the 
Braille  Transcribers  of  Cleveland  at 
a  reception  given  at  the  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

"You  see  it  was  this  way,"  she 
said,  "Three  years  ago  there  was  a 
piece  in  the  paper  asking  people  with 
leisure  time  to  do  free  transcribing 
work  for  the  blind  instead  of  spend- 
ing all  their  time  playing  bridge.  I 
figured  that  hit  me  pretty  hard,  so  I 
joined  the  first  class  held  in  the  old 
library  in  the  Kinney  &  Levan 
Building. 

Started  at  50. 

"Oh  yes,  I  was  over  50  at  the  time. 
But  I've  always  said  that  I'd  try 
anything  once  except  suicide.  And 
I  always  could  use  my  head. 

"Some  people  find  they  can't  do 
this  work  unless  they  have  absolute 
quiet.  But  I  can  do  it  anywhere. 
You  see  I  never  let  anything  bother 
me." 

And  she  put  another  page  of  Braille 
on  the  pile  beside  her.  During  the 
',  iast  year  she  has  averaged  300  pages 
a  month,  with  but  one  error  to  nine 
and  one-third  pages. 

She.  has  transcribed  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  books.  Her  longest  work 
was     John     Galsworthy's     "Forsyte 


Saga,"  which  made  29  volumes  or 
2,760  pages  of  Braille.  At  present 
she  is  working  on  "Peter  Stirling," 
a  book  based  on  the  life  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Unusual  Bequests. 

All  sorts  of  unusual  requests  come 
in  to  her.  Last  year  when  William 
Gould  Vinal  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Education  was  giving  nature 
study  classes  to  the  children  in  the 
schools,  they  wanted  a  book  to  tell 
blind  boys  how  to  recognize  trees  in 
winter  by  feeling  and  smelling.  Vinal 
wrote  out  an  outline  and  Mrs.  Ogles- 
by transcribed  it  and  invented  a  way 
of  making  a  half-size  Braille  book 
which   fitted  the   boys'   pockets. 

The  next  appeal  came  from  the 
Philippines  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  re- 
sponded with  a  transcription  of  a 
primary  geography. 

She  is  trying  now  to  add  one  more 
trick  to  her  repertory  by  learning 
Braille  music  so  that  she  will  be  able 
to  transcribe  the  scores  as  well  as 
the  text  of  a  book  on  the  opera.  She 
hopes  to  complete  this  work  before 
the  next  grand  opera  season. 

Mrs.  Oglesby  is  a  native  of  Port 
Worth,  Tex.  She  has  lived  in  Cleve- 
land four  years  and  has  a  daughter, 
Miss  Marcella  Oglesby,  in  the  cii 
chemist's  office. 
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Stories  for  Sightless 
Transcribed  in  Dallas 

t.'Pyo     new     Braille     transcribers 
have  beei  i   oi'  pal- 

las  wUttTIn"  ehg'a'ge.l  in  this  volun- 
teer service  for  the  blind  through 
the   American   National  Red   Cross. 

Mrs.    Matt    Armstrong,    president 
of  the  Highland     Park     Browning 
Club,    and    Mrs.    E«    J.    Johnson    o: 
1233    North    Bishop      will      reci 
their  certificates,  according  to 
Adelia  Hoyt  of  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, who  is  in  charge  of  the  room 
for  the  blind  and  director  of  Braille 
for  the   National    Red    Cross.    Most 
of  the  books  transcribed   in  D 
will    be    given    to    the    Texas    State 
Library  for  free  circulation  among 
students  and  readers  without  sight. 

Mrs.  John  Beatty  has  just  com- 
pleted the  volume  of  poems  by- 
Grace  Noll  Crowell,  "White  Fire," 
and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
binders. 

Another  interesting  transcription 
of  the  writing  of  a  Dallas  author 
by  a  Dallas  Braille  transcriber  is 
that  being  done  by  Mrs.  Ed 
Bothwell,  who  is  making  thra£ 
short    stories    bj  PaU/mo 

available  for  the  blind. 
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A&cye,  Mrs.  l£ar£  Guest,  Bessie  M.  Sawyer  (blind),  and  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Sturges,  instructors  and  pupil  in  the  Braille  sightless 
reading  classes  maintained  for  the  blind  by  the  Red  Cross 
in  Los  Angeles.    Below,  another  phase  of  the  instruction. 


THE  blind  of  Los  Angeles  and  vi-| 
cinity  need  books  to  read! 

Plunged  into  total  darkness,  and 
with  Braille  books  costing'  ten  times 
as  much  as  those  sighted  persons 
read,  and  being  -0  times  as  volum- 
inous, the  blind  have  a  problem— and 
the  Community  Chest,  through  the 
Red  Cross,  is  beginning  to   solve   it. 

This  year  the  Los  Angeles  branch 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  received 
$104,737.25  to  perform  'its  wide 
range  of  humane  work;  and  nearly 
all  this  amount,  or  $89,547.50  to  be, 
exact,  came  from  the  Community 
Chest,  of  which  it  is  an  agency.  And 
some  of  this  money  is  being  spent 
to  make  life  a  little  happier  for  those 
who  will  go  to  their  graves  without 
ever  having  seen  a  child,  a  tree,  or 
the  sun  or  moon,  or  the  circle  of 
the  stars. 


The  blind  as  a  class  are  poor,  and 
the  cheapest  edition  of  the  complete 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  for 
instance,  is  in  21  enormous  volumes, 
and  costs  $98.  Neither  Homer. 
Shakespeare.  Dante,  Cervantes,  Bal- 
zac, Goethe,  Dickens,  nor  Dostoiev- 
sky have  been  transcribed  into 
Braille.  Those  who  must  read  by 
fingering  embossed  symbols  that 
telegraph  ideas  and  images  into  their 
consciousness,  have  been  deft  in  the 
dark  without  the  great  thoughts  of 
great  literature.  For  very  few  have 
.  friends  who  will  read  aloud  to  them. 

The  Red  Cross  is  beginning  to 
solve,  on  a  national  scale,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  good  books  cheaply 
for  the  blind,  through  employing 
what  is  known  as  the  Carin  process 
of  duplication,  and  getting  volunteer 
workers  to  transcribe  printed  books 


into  Braille  without  receiving  salar- 
ies. This  has  cut  down  the  produc- 
tion cost  of  books  immensely  and  it 
is  hoped  to  soon  tarn  out  volumes 
at  one  dollar  instead  of  five  dollars 

apiece. 

*       *       * 

IN  LOS  ANGELES,  with  the  Com- 
munity Chest  supplying  the  Red 
Cross  with  the  money  to  operate, 
many  volunteer  women  are  taking 
the  Red  Cross  course  in  Braille,  and 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
of  transcribing  without  salaries. 

It  has  given  many  women  here  an 
opportunity  to  do  what  is  at  once  a 
humane,  self-educative  and  much- 
needed  work— in  still  another  sense. 
For  just  as  a  poor  translation  of  a 
literary  work  from  Spanish  or  Rus- 
sian into  English  loses  much  of  the 
flavor    and    nuance    of    the   original. 


just  so  have  poor  transcriptions  of 
the  printed  work  into  Braille  caused 
blind  "readers"  to  lose  much  of  the 
original  art  of  the  works  transcribed. 
The  task  of  transcription  is  one  for 
a  keen  intelligence,  capable  of  con- 
veying the  full  import  of  the  printed 
word  into  the  embossed  dots  that 
constitute  the  Braille  symbols  of 
language. 

The  course,  which  includes  lessons 
in  proof-reading  as  well  as  tran- 
scribing, terminates  with  a  thorough 


examination  of  the.  student's  work, 
who  is  then  obliged  to  copy  a  50- 
page  trial  manuscript. 

If  the  manuscript  is  favorably  re- 
ported, the  student  is  awarded  a  Red 
Cross  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
Braille  transcribing,  and  is  author- 
ized to  produce  transcriptions  which 
will  be  bound  and  circulated  through 
the  Library  of  Congress,  or  various 
other  libraries  in  the  United  States 
that  serve  blind  readers. 
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dallas  woman  to 
Teach  braille  to 
Cj  ^lind  at  abilene: 

"Come  over  to  Abilene  and  help 
us,"  came  the  cry  from  the  blind 
in  that  city  through  their  Red 
Cross    workers    to    Dallas. 

And  Dallas  has  responded. 

Miss  Alice  Hickey,  Dallas  soci- 
ety girl,  has  volunteered  to  go  ta 
Abilene  and  teach  vomriteers  there 
the  Braile  transcrirfng  so  that 
the  blind  can  read  vAat  they  write.' 
Miss  Hickey  will  lejfve  November  5 
and  stay  two  weej/s,  during  which 
time  she  will  give  an  intensive 
course  to  a  small  group  of  Abilene 
workers,  who  in  turn  will  teach 
others  just  as  Dallas  women  have 
djne. 

Miss  Hickey  is  one  of  a  group 
of  some  twenty  women  in  Dallas 
who  give  a  large  part  of  their  time 
to  the  work  of  turning  into  lan- 
guage that  the  blind  can  read  some 
of  the  treasures  of  literature  that 
people  who  see  enjoy.  j 
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WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
IMIIGHTEN 
LIVESOpLUfD 

TRANSCRIBING      BRAILLE 

ONE  OF  BIGGEST  AIDS 

OF  GROUPS. 


lie  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
: learning  something:  of  the  restrict- 
ed lives  of  the  blind  people  of  Dal- 
las, made  a  survey  of  the  sightless: 
.people  of  this  city.  It  is  now  doing 
social  service  work  among  the  fam- 
ilies that  need  it  and  has  bought 
tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Dal- 
las Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  thei 
first  talking  movie  for  the  blind 
people.  The  council  also  is  plan- 
ning a  workshop  for  the  blind. 
Airs.  Morris  Liebman  is  chairman 
of  this  work. 

Braille  transcribing  work  spon- 
sored by  the  Red  Cross  began  in 
Dallas  in  1926  because  of  the  de- 
mand among  the  blind  for  reading 
matter.  The  first  class  was  taught 
by  Mrs.  Zollie  Walker,  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Representatives  from  the 
Junior  League,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  in- 
terested individuals,  took  the 
course.  The  chairman  of  the  Dal- 
las group  was  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Haen- 
ni.  Two  blind  women,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Osmond  and  Mrs.  Eva  Cam- 
eron, became  volunteer  proofread- 
ers. Mrs.  Cameron  also  teaches 
adult  blind,  helps  the  transcribers, 
transcribes  herself  and  has  taken 
a  course  in  proofreading. 

Workers  from  the  original  Dallas 
group  have  instructed  other  groups 
in  this  city  and  groups  in  other 
cities.  Misses  Catherine  and  Marie 
Haenni  of  Dallas  started  a  class  in 
St.  Louis.  Classes  also  have  been 
started  in  San  Antonio, ,  in  Terrell, 
in  Tennessee  and  in  many  other 
places. 

The  blind  of  e^ry  country  de- 
pend for  their  lit/rature  upon  vol- 
unteer workers,  /since  commercial 
production  of  volumes  in  Braille  is 
impossible  becaynso  of  the  expense 
entailed.      Eac/   volume,    with    the 
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afford  only  textbooks  from  < 
mercial  houses,  and  all  literature 
for  the  blind  must  be  given  them 
through  the  work  of  love  of  women 
and  girls  who  realize  the  desperate- 
ly-handicapped Uvea  these  people 
live. 
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A  number  of  women's   organiza- 
tions   of    Dallas      have      interested 
themselves  in  doing  what  they  can 
to  make,  the  lives  of  the  blind  peo- 
ii    the  city  brighter.     Many  in- 
dividual   workers    have    also    Inter- 
fl   themselves  in  this  worthy  so- 
work.      The   Dallas   chapter    Of 
the    American    Red    Cross    and    the 
ncil    of   Jewish    Women    are   tlu 
outstanding  organizations,  the    ' 
Cross    with    its    work    in    teaching 
c   workers  the  Braille  sys1 
and     thfe     Council     pf       .Jewish 
Women     with     its       social      service 
work. 


BRAILLE  CLASS  TO 

BE 'STARTED  HERE 



A  Braille  class  will  begin  Mon- 
day, October  "29,  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
at  10  a.  m.,  according  to  Mrs.  Louis 
Haenni,  who  will  be  instructor.  The 
class  will  be  free  of  charge,  and 
all  interested  in  the  work  are  asked 
to  meet  at  that  hour.  The  class, 
when  started,  will  meet  regularly 
at  10  a.  m.  Mondays,  Wdnesdays 
and  Fridays. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  co-operating 
with  the  Red  Cross,  sponsor  of 
Braille  work  in  Dallas,  to  help 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  the  interest  in  producing  it, 
among  women  who  wish  to  be  of, 
service. 

Braille,  the  reading  language,  of 
the  blind,  mTBrTTe  done  by  hand 
and  "tJjrTolunteers,  because  it  is 
too  expensive  to  print  Braille  books 
as  other  books  are  printed.  The 
school  for  the  blind  in  Austin  can 
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Red  Cross  To  Open  Spe- 
cial Course  For  Blind 
At  Headquarters  Here 
November  5 


a  -weeks  scnool  for  teaching 
transcribing  in  the  Braille  system 
-ior  c^e ■■.iA-wU-  toe.  opened  No- 
vember 5,  in  the  Red  Cross  rooms 
•  at  the  county  courthouse,  under  the 
-auspices  of  the  Taylor  County  Red 
Cross  chapter. 

Miss  Hickey,  an  instructor  from 
Dallas,  will  conduct  the  school.  The 
10  lessons  offer  sufficient  training 
for  securing  a  certificate  of  profic- 
iency as  a  transcriber,  according  to 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Ely,  in  charge  of  Braille 
work  in  the  local  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter. 

tiraillfc,  Mrs.  Ely  explained,  is  a 
system  of  raised  dots  representing 
letters,  groups  of  letters,  figures  and 
punctuation  marks,  embossed  on 
paper  in  sufficient  relief  to  be  read 
toy  touch.  It  was  invented  in  1829 
by  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman. 

Because  press  Braille,  turned  out 
in  a  small  quantity  by  publishing 
houses  for  the  blind  is  exceedingly 
expensive,  two-thirds  of  the  total 
supply,  which  is  very  limited,  is 
made  by  hand  by  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers every  year,  Mrs.  Ely  said. 

The  local  Red  Cross  chapter  is 
giving  special  attention  this  year 
to  the  preparation  of  Braille  liter- 
ature. 

At  the  school  to  be  conducted 
here,  students  will  be  taught  to 
transcribe  articles,  poetry  and  books 
of  all  kinds,  by  punching  tough 
Manilla  paper  so  that  blinded  pej- 
sons  may  read  witn  tnBUr"  sensitive 
fingers  the  dot  or  punched  marks. 
*  Transcribing  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem is  said  to  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  it  often  affords  pleasant 
diversion  for  shut-ins,  mothers 
whose  childlren  are  grown  and  who 
have  extra  time,  or  for  young  per- 
sons who  have  unemployed  evening 
hours. 

Those  who  wish  to  register  for  they 
class  in  Braille  are  asked  to  tale- 
phone    Mrs.    Ely,    8477,    or    call    at 
the  Montgomery  Drug  store. 
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Wpmen  Asked  to  Help 
kf  (in  Braille  Writing 

The    general    education    depart- 
of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  in  announcing:  its 
is    in    Braille,    has    appealed    to 
women    who    have    education    and 
to    lend    their    aid    in    tran- 
btng    books    which    will    be    of 
value    to    the    hlind.      The    course 
wttt-uw  glvwn  tiy   Hie  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
i     Cross    to    teach    the 
vstem  to  women  who  will 
providing  the  reading  mat- 
persons. 
Twelve   lessons   will   he    given    on 
Monday,     Wednesday    and    Friday 
lour  weeks  at  the  Y.  YV.  C.  A., 
beginning  on   the   coming  Monday, 
hour  will  be  10   to   11   o'clock, 
no   fee   for  this  class. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  students 
will    be   given   an   examination,    and 
having   passed    same   will   be   given 
books  to  transcribe  at  their  homes, 
process  for  writing  Braille   by 
hinery    is   very   expensive,    and 
l-wrltten    books     are      greatly 
said  Miss  Ruth  Hill  of  the 
education  department. 
i  her    information    on    the    class 
obtained  from  the  Y.  W.  Ci 
gistrar  at   2-6  49  4. 
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RED  CROSS  HAS\ 

$20,000  GIVEN 
AS  DRIVEOTENS 

Seventh  Annual  Roll  Call  Be- 
gins To-Day—Two  Min- 
utes^of  Silent  Prayer. 

ferrnal  opening  of  the  seventh 
fliuftjteLroll-call  of  the  American  lied 
Dross  in  ^Brooklyn  to-day  immediately 
following  me  two  minutes  of  silent 
prayer  at  Jl  o'clock  finds  $00,000  al- 
ready received  at  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters. JNo  165  Remsen  street,  in  advance 
subscriptions  and  scores  of  Brooklyriites 


actively    enlisted     m     the     borough-wide 

effort  to  secure  the  maximum  public  re- 

to  the  appeal  for  new  nicnile  is. 

The  roll-call   is  heralded    by   a   proela- 

i  from  Governor  omith,  win  reads 

as   I'ololws: 

"To  enroll  again  in  the  Red  Cross, and 
inns  renew  all  those  ties  of  service  and 
friendship  and  the  bonds  which  mutual 
supfl'ering  an  dhelpfulness  bring,  is  the 
most  lilting  observance  of  Armistiiee 
Day.  Once  more  the  Red  Cross  calls 
Upon  the  people  of  our  State  to  renew 
their  allegiance  to  its  merciful  cause; 
and, 

"Whereas,  the  continuance  of  then' 
greatAwork  requires  the  loyal  support 
and 'financial  assistance  of  every  citizen 
of  our  Commonwealth; 

"Now,  therefore.  I,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Governor  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  do 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  Armistice 
Day,  Nov.  Jl,  to  he  known  as  Red 
Coss.  Week,  and  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  to  respond  promptly  to  the 
call." 

In  borough  churches  of  the  various 
denominations,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  President  Coolidge, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Red  t 
to-day  is  set  aside  as  Red  Cross  Sunday 
to  reach  the  congregations  with  roll-call 
plea,  and  ministers  in  many  of  lh.' 
churches  will  make  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  the  theme  of  their  sermons. 

The  industries  of  Brooklyn  are  re- 
sponding with  especial  generosity.  More 
i  ban  <)<)  plants  anil  mercantile  organiza- 
tions, representing  practically  every 
phase  o  ft  lie  borough's  industrial  life, 
are  co-operating  in  the  roll-call  program, 
and  have  appointed  captains  from  their 
own  personnel  to  handle  Red.  Cross 
membership  enrollments  among  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  plant. 

The  women  of  the  borough,  many  of 
whom  are  also  giving  their  time  to  vol- 
unteer work  steadily  during  the  year  in 
the  production  department  workrooms 
niid  auxiliaries  of  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter,  are  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  effort  to  realize  the  roll-call  goal  of 
enrolling  every  citizen  of  Brooklyn  as  a 
Red  Cross  member  before  the  close  of 
the  campaign  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  A 
large  number  of  volunteer  women  work- 
ers are  enlisted  under  Mrs.  Walter 
Shaw  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  Volun- 
teer Service  Committee,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  their  plan  of  intensive  solcita- 
tion,  booths  will  be  set  up  in  banks, 
hotels,  restaurants  and  stores. 

Lending  department  stores  of  the  bor- 
ough, in  addition  to  granting  the  Red 
Cross  workers  permission  to  establish 
enrollment  booths  in  the  store,  are 
further  co-operating  by  including  in 
their  newspaper  advertisements  gener- 
ous    announcement     of     the     roll-call. 


Among  those  who  have  already  signified 
their  desire  to  help  in  this  way  are 
Abraham  &  Straus,  A.  I.  N'amm  &  Son, 
the  H.  Batterman  Company,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.  and  Oppenheim  &  Collins. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  Brooklyn  are  ren- 
dering valuable  assistance,  and  particu- 
lar credit  is  due  also  to  several  scores 
of  women  workers  in  factories  and  otnce 
builindgs,  who  are  giving  their  time  lo 
the  enrollment  efforts,  exclusive  of  the 
share  undertaken  by  the  industrial 
plants  through  th»jr  individual  captains. 

Many  of  the  industrial  volunteers  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  through  the  first-aid 
classes  sponsored  by  the  Teaching  Cen- 
ter, at  No.  16.">  Rem  sen  street,  as  first 
aid  as  a  means  of  promoting  industrial 
efficiency  is  now  generally  recognized  by 
factory  and  plant  managers. 

The  report  o  fthe  Teaching  Center  for 
the  past  year  shows  a  total  of  thirty- 
seven  classes,  with  a  total  of  99,'i  pupils 
enrolled.  In  addition,  four  general' talks 
were  given,  with  an  attendance  of  281. 
The  work  of  the  Teaching  Center 
furthcer  includes  c<  ursi's  in  home  hy- 
giene and  care  of  the  sick,  in  which 
1,166  Rrooklynites  i\ere  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  year  ending  last  month,  and 
classes  in  Braille  transcribing  of  books 
for  the  blinuV^*"""1"- ^* 

Funds  ior  tile-  maintenance  of  the 
Teaching  Center,  the  work  for  disabled 
former  service  men  of  the  borough  and 
other  phases  of  the  chapter's  activities 
are  to^ie  provided  through  the  roll-cj^^ 

JVo >/-■&> vwb-^-r   3>*r-»  )c[%^. 

Volunteer  Transcribers  Produce) 
/    $59,705  Pages  for  Blind. 

In  an  announcement  about  Braille 
transcribing,  the—  process  which; 
brings  literature  and  learning  to  tho 
fingers  of  the  blind,  the  American 
Red  Cross  says  that  159,705  hand- 
copied  pages  of  raised  print  totaling 
1,316  volumes  were  completed  las| 
year.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  1,029 
volunteer  Braille  transcribers,  105  o? 
whom  received  their  first  certificates 
of  proficiency  last  year.  Their  out* 
put  last  year  included  15,000  pages) 
of  highly  technical  textbooks  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which, 
maintains  an  exchange  for  these 
Braille  books,  handles  the  distribu- 
tion. A  recent  process  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  take  1,000  copies  from  one 
printed  book. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
work  in  New  York  Countv  and  the 
Bronx  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
s->.ys  that  24,518  pages,  representing 
236  volumes,  have  been  produced  by 
these  two  agencies. 


Lancaster  Ranks  High 
Cv  jn  Work  Among  Blind 

T%en  Certified  Transcribers  Devote  Consider- 
able Time  to  Braille  Work  Which  Is  Spon- 
sored by  the  American  Red  Cross 


Lancaster  is  a  leader  among  com- 
munities actively  engaged  in  trans- 
cribing  Braille   for  the  blind. 

Workers  in  this  section  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  difficult  and 
tedious  job  of  preparing  reading  ma- 
terial for  these  unable  to  see,  which 
Is  a  feature  of  the  peace-time  program 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  work  in  this  city  is  sponsored 
by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  there  are  ten  certified  transcribers 
devoting  considerable  time  contribut- 
ing to  the  department  conducted  by 
the  national  headquarters  cooperating 
with  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  work  ac- 
complished in  Lancaster  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  interest  is  largely 
due  to  the  individual  efforts  of  Lan- 
caster women. 

Miss  Kraus  Pioneer  in  Work 
Miss  Helen  Kraus.  121  South  Prince 
street,  is  a  pioneer  in  Braille  work  in 
this  city.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
Miss  Kraus  has  transcribed  5,020  pages, 
725  of  which  were  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lancaster  chapter, 
which  first  took  up  the  work  last 
spring. 

Miss  Kraus  learned  to  transcribe 
through  a  correspondence  course  dis- 
tributed by  the  Philadelphia  chapter 
about  four  years  ago.  After  receiving 
her  certificate  she  instructed  two 
troups  of  workers  in  Lancaster  and 
these  workers  have  also  received  recog- 
nition  from  national   headquarters. 

Miss  Louisa  Oblinger  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Hartman  are  others  who  have 
devoted  hours  to  transcribing  and  were 
among  the  first  to  receive  certificates 
from   headquarters. 

According  to  Miss  Christine  T.  Lim- 
bert,  executive  secretary  of  the  Lan- 
caster chapter  of  American  Red  Cross, 
there  are  two  groups  of  workers  en- 
gaged In  Braille  transcribing  in  the 
city  and  will  receive  certificates  for 
their  contributions.  A  third  group  is 
in   formation. 

Teach  Afflicted  in  Lancaster 

While  the  pages  of  Braille  com- 
pleted in  Lancaster  have  been  sent 
directly  to  national  headquarters  and 
comprise  a  big  part  of  the  117,649 
pages    in    1,316    volumes    gathered      at 


Washington,  the  local  workers  are  also 
engaged  in  instructing  blind  people 
in  this  city. 

The  Lancaster  County  Blind  Associa- 
tion is  endeavoring  to  teach  the  Braille 
system  to  the  225  afflicted  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  at  present  about  15  can  ef- 
fectively  read. 

The  records  at  the  office  of  the  Lan- 
caster chapter  on  information  gathered 
by  Miss  Limbert  show  that  1,000  certi- 
fied transcribers  representing  147  chap- 
ters in  the  county  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  the  material  is  dis- 


CHANCE  TO^ELP  BL 

Volunteers     Needed     to     Transcribe 
Braille  for   Wounded  Veterans 

Women    are    needed    to 
transcribers    of    Brail] 
are  blind  as  n  result  of  their  war  serv- 
ice and  have  no  way  to  read  or  to  con-  - 
tiiiue   their   education   save  through   the 
marvelous   system   of  raised   len 
pan   be   rend   by   hand. 
'     New   classes   for  volunteers  are  being 
opened    in    several    sections    of    the    i 
bv  the  Tied  Cross.    Workei  (led 

especially    for    the    eh  on 

-January  S  and   scheduled  for  the  morn- 
ings,   afternoons   and   evenings  of   every 
Tuesday    at    the    headquarter?    of    the 
Southeastern    Pennsylvania 
1610  J.oeust  street. 


MISS   HELEN  KRAUS 

tribute*  locally,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. The  work  is  all  done  by 
hand;  the  results  show  that  this  type 
is  far  more  effective  and  useful  to  the 
blind  than  those  completed  by  mach- 
ine. Volumes  made  by  machine  last 
year  totaled  520. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  all  test  sheets 
completed  by  members  of  ,the  local 
groups  working  for  their  certificates 
are  used.  No  material  is  wasted  and 
a  big  share  is  sent  to  the  veterans' 
hospitals  where  the  work  was  first 
started  by  the  government.  The  Red 
Cross  adopted  the  work  as  part  of  thel 
national  program  in  1921. 
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(59,705  Pages  Copied 
for  Blind  Last  Year 

In  an  announcement  about  Braille 
transcribing,  the  process  which  brings 
litrrature  and  learning  to  the  fin- 
gers of  the  blind,  the  American  Red 
Cross  savs  159,705  hand-copied  pages 
of  raised  print  totalling  1316  volumes 
were  completed  last  year.  The  work 
is  carried  on  by  1029  volunteer  Braille 
transcribers.  10.5  of  whom  received 
their  first  certificates  of  proficiency 
last  year.  Their  output  included 
15,000  pages  of  highly  technical  text- 
books for  students. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which 
maintains  an  exchange  for  these 
Braille  books,  handles  the  distribu- 
tion. A  recent  process  makes  it 
possible  to  take  1000  copies  from  one 
printed  book. 


St"-   Low.i-5,    Mo-,    G-toWe,-15e-vw0  o-c-dX- 
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ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  GIRLS  HELP  THE  BUND— Here  is  shown  a  group  of  members  of  the  younger  set 
with  several  provisional  members  of  the   St.   Louis  Junior  League  transcribing  books  into  Braille  for  t 

use    of   the   blind    girts.  — Aahen-Itrennvr  J^wrtti 
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Braille  Books  for 
the  Blind  Bound  by 
Borough  Women  = 


The  binding  of  Braille  books  for 
the  blind,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Warlow  as  a  volunteer 
activity  of  the  Brooklyn  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  early  In 
1927,  has  been  taken  up  by  Bed  Cross 
chapters  in  other  cities  and  is  prov- 
ing a  very  successful  service,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Doris  Coxon,  director 
of  the  educational  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter. 

More  than  100  books  already  have 
been  bound  by  Brooklyn  volunteer 
women  workers  and  the  group  which 
meets  every  Tuesday  morning  at 
headquarters  of  the  Brooklyn  Chap- 
ter No  130  Clinton*  street  plans  to 
bind  at  least  ten  books  each  month 
this  vear,  Mi '■•?  Coxon  announced. 

The  first  r  My  hard  step  in  book- 
•binding  is  the  sewing,  according  to 
Miss  Warlow.  This,  however,  is  the 
process  which  is  invariably  popular 
even  though  the  making  of  the  book- 
binder's  knot  used  in  joining  the  oldi 
thread  to  the  new  is  a  real  "stick- 
ler "  But  Miss  "Warlow  says  the  in- 
ability to  make  a  knot  and  showj 
others  how  It  is  done  lends  consid- 
erable liveliness  to  the  bookbinding 

°Volumes  bound  by  the  Brooklyn 
Chapter  have  been  sent  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  New  York  State 
Library,  to  Brooklyn  reading  rooms 
for  the  blind  and  libraries  in  such 
widely  separated  cities  as  St.  Louis, 
Portland  (Ore.).  Seattle  and  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Miss  Helen  Keller  has 
also  been  the  recipient  or  several 
books,  bound  by  Brooklyn  *omen. 
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educational  department  of  Brooklyn 
Chapter. 

More  than  100  books  already  have 
been  bound  by  Brooklyn  volunteer 
women  workers,  and  the  group 
which  meets  every  Tuesday  morning 
at  the  headquarters  of  Brooklyn 
Chapter,  130  Clinton  st.,  plans  to  bind 
at  letast  ten  books  each  month  this 
year,  Miss  Coxon  announced. 


5s  to   Bind 

Books   For  the   Blind 

binding  of  Braille  books  for 
the  blind,  which  was  inaugurated 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Warlow  as  a  volun- 
teer activity  of  the  Brooklyn  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross  early 
in  1927  has  been  taken  up  by  Red 
Cross  chapters  in  other  cities  and 
is  urovin?  a  very  successful  service. 
according  to  Miss  Doris 'Coxon,  el- 
ector of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Chapter 

More  than  100  books  already  have 
been  bound  by  Brooklyn  volunteer 
women  workers  and  the  group  which 
m°Cr(s  every  Tuesday  morning  at  trie 
headquarters  of  the  Brooklyn  Chap- 
ter 130  Clinton  st.,  plans  to  bind 
at  le?st  10  books  each  month  this 
year,  Miss  Coxon  announced. 

^WU^fro>rf.   Co  aw..  Post- 


BINDING  BRAK4-E  BOOKS 

Red  Cross  in  Other  Cities  Following 
Lead  of  Chapter  Here. 
The   binding   of   Braille  books   for 
the  blind,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Warlow  as  a  volunteer 
activity  of  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the 
American   Red   Cross   early  m    19-7. 
has    been    taken   up  by  Red    Cross 
chapters  in  other  cities  and  is  prov- 
ing a  successful  service,  according  to  | 
Miss    Doris    Coxon,    director    of    the; 


A  certificate  as  an  American  Red 
Cross  volunteer  braillist  has  beer, 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Bo 
Erooklawn  Park,  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  Mrs.  Bassick  has  been 
studying  braille  transcribing  by  corres- 
oondence  wHETEe  American  Red  Cross 
'at  Washington  affiliated  with  the  Room 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress.  Al- 
ter demonstrating  her  ability  to  trans- 
cribe the  biailled  page  Into  one  of  rais- 
ed type  by  a  series  of  dots  made  by  a 
sharp  steel  point  on  paper  according 
to  the  braille  system,  she  has  been 
made  a  full  fledged  braillist.  Her  first 
transcribed  work  was  "A  Woman's  Win- 
ter on  Spitsbergen"  which  to  the  blind 
folks  who  read  it  will  be  most  interest- 
ing as  it  is  a  travel  story. 

Mrs  Bassick  is  the  sixteenth  braillist 
to  be  added  to  the  group  °I  volunteers 
in  the  Bridgeport  chapter  which  is  now 
beginning  its  third  year  of  volunteer 
braille  service.  As  each  braillist  of  the 
chapter  completes  the  title  which  she 
is  now  transcribing,  she  will  be  assign- 
ed a  book  to  be  transcribed  for  the 
Bridgeport  library  as  the  chapter  is 
undertaking  to  establish  a  small  libra- 
ry  hll    |hi,  Villa  il   III   Tlilili  i  |  in  it 


Red  Cross  Class 
Studies  Braille 

J^ork  for  Blind 
butantes  Told  of  Book 
Transcription  Carried  On 
Mainly      by      Volunteers 

A  Red  Cross  class  of  volunteer  work- 
er?, in  which  thirty-five  debutantes  are 
enrolled,  met  yesterday  at  chapter 
headquarters,  598  Madison  Avenue,  to 
le?.rn  about  the  Braille  transcribing  for 
the  blind.  This  class  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  enlistment  of  young  folk  in 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  When  the 
course,  which  involves  sixteen  lectures 
on  various  phases  of  Red  Cross  work. 
is  completed  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Red  Cross, 
will  come  from  Washington  to  award 
the  certificates. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
Braille  department  of  the  New  York 
County  Chapter  and  the  Bronx,  and 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Armstrong  explained,  that 
from  work  begun  for  the  war  blind 
the  transcription  of  books  had  become 
a  regular  activity  of  the  Red  Cross,  car- 
ried on  almost  entirely  by  volunteer 
workers.  "There  are  fifty  volunteers 
now  enrolled  in  the  department,"  said 
Mrs.  Clark,  "who  last  year  turned  out 
seventeen  completed  manusciipts.  Per- 
haps in  these  days  of  stupendous  fig- 
ures the  6,859  hand-copied  pages  of 
raised  print  for  the  blind  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  extraordinary  signflcance; 
but  in  the  things  of  the  human  heart 
and  spirit  this  total  is  voluminous." 

Along  with  the  growth  of  transcrib- 
ing, the  mechanical  duplication  of 
books  has  kept  pace.  Until  a  year  ago 
the  work  of  transcribing  a  book  into 
Brai'ile  was  a  very  slow  process,  because 
each  book  had  to  be  done  separately. 
Recently  a  process  was  invented  making 
possible  the  duplication  of  this  work,  so 
that  now  when  a  book  is  printed  1.00C 
copies  may  be  made.  Mrs.  Clark  said 
she  was  working  on  three  volumes  to  be 
sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
Philippines. 

Recently  the  Red  Cross  Braillists 
translated  two  volumes  of  Mark  Twain 
for  Helen  Keller  who,  after  reading  the 
books,  will  give  them  to  the  New  York 


Public  Library.  In  addition  to  tran- 
scribing fiction,  poetry,  magazine  arti- 
cles, etc.,  efforts  are  made  to  meet  the 
individual  requests  of  blind  students 
who  need  textbooks,  many  of  highly 
technical  nature. 
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stitute  Receives 
s.  Crispell's  Book 


Mrs.  Charles  Crispell,  a  Red 
Cross  volunteer  braillist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  league,  is  proud 
possessor  of  a  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion from  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  which  has  received  the  three 
vohun^wf^renants  pfThe  Trees" 
by  flhartefr  ffiawTtgsroraill  ed  by 
her.  After  the  volumes  were  proof 
read  by  blind  proof  readers  em- 
ployed by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  for  this  work  the  books 
were  bound  by  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers of  the  Newark,  N.  J.  chapter 
which  has  a  large  book  binding  de- 
partment as  a  part  of  its  volunteer 
service.  Thus  It  is  that  three  states 
and  three  communities  entered 
into  the  completion  of  this  work, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  the  book 
was  copied  into  braille.  Washing- 
ton where  it  was  proof  read  and 
the  pages  shellaced,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  dots  which  make  up 
the  braille  print,  and  Newark,  N. 
J.,  where  the  book  was  bound.  Now 
the  book  is  a  part  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  library  but  on  call  for 
any  blind  persons  use  in  the 
country. 

Among  the  28  titles  comprising 
8,203  pages  hand  copied  by  the  Red 
Cross  volunteers  throughout  the 
country  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary is  to  be  found  a  book  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  "To  Bogota 
and  Back  by  Air"  so  that  the  blind 
may  keep  in  touch  also  with  the 
most  recent  of  American  heroes 
and    aviation. 


Braille  Club 
-  Seeking  Funds 
to  Buy  Books 

Kenwood    Alumnae    Group 

Devotes  Efforts  to  Aid- 
U   (/    ing  Blind. 

'"THE  /Kenwood  Alumnae  Braille 
club,  cormrised  of  farther  stu- 
dents at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  is  conducting  its  annual 
drive  for  funds  with  which  to  buy 
books  for  the  blind.  The  organiza- 
tion, foamed  in  1920,  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  to  select- 
ing books  and  having  them  tran- 
scribed into  Braille,  the  system  of 
raised  dots  embossed  on  paper 
which  the  blind  read  with  their 
finger  tips. 

A  movement  has  been  started  to 
organize  junior  Braille  clubs  among 
girls  in  high  and  preparatory 
schools.  Miss  Anna  M.  Glavin  is 
head  of  the  Albany  group,  with 
Miss  Geraldine  O'Brien  heading  the 
Schenectady  group,  and  Miss  Rose 
Sulzman  the  Troy  group. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Delehanty  of  Al- 
bany, president  of  the  Kenwood 
club  since  its  organization,  is  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  campaign  for 
funds.  Mrs.  George  C.  Reardon  of 
Troy  is  chairman  of  the  member- 
ship committee,  and  Mrs.  James  C. 
Farrell  of  Albany  is  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 

Other  officers  are:  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Mulderry  of  Albany,  treasurer;  Mi.ss 
Katherine  A.  Woods  of  Albany, 
corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Lou- 
ise K.  Hennessey  of  Albany,  cus- 
todian of  files;  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Stuart  of  Albany,  vice  president; 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Keeler  of  Albany, 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Eugene 
McLean,  of  Troy,  director  of  new 
pupils;  Miss  Anna  T.  Lyon  of  Al- 
bany, book  reviewer;  Mrs.  William 
Gleason  of  Schenectady,  Mrs.  John 
M.  Griffin  of  Glens  Falls  and  Miss 
Anna  H.  Unger  of  Rensselaer,  di- 
rectors. 
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Braile  Stories 
j For  BHni  Tots 

Junior     League      Gives 

Special     Service     to 

School  for  Blind. 

By  MRS.  JOHN  C.  EAKIN. 

Can  you  think  of  a  more  tragic 
fate  for  a  child  than  to  be  deprived 
? L  r  *asc'nating  journeys  through, 
the   Land    of   Books?     Think   of   not 

wvlH?,cinderell.a-  the  V^y  »<"*- 

ku'J  ibrave  b,oy  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  and  countless  others!  This 
was  the  sad  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  several 
years    ago    before    members    of      the 

fnUn^o-^eagUekbePn  writi"S  st0"es 
in  Braille  for  the  little  children  there. 
J  he  state  has  no  funds  to  provide 
supplementary  reading  matter,  for 
Lraille  books  are  frightfully  expen- 
sive. The  Junior  League  perceived  a 
great  opportunity  for  real  service 
here.  How  splendid  to  introduce  all 
the  charming  characters  of  Bookland 
to  these  little  children  who  need  their 
companionship  even  more  than  nor- 
mal children  do.  A  class  was  formed 
and  a  half  dozen  girls  studied  Braille 
under  the  able  instruction  of  Miss 
Mane  Kellner.  After  these  girls  had 
finished  the  course,  they  in  turn 
taught  other  members  of  the  League, 
and  a  Braille  committee  was  formed 
to  write  stories.  During  the  six  years 
the  Junior  League  has  sponsored  this 
work  several  hundred  stories  have 
been  written. 

Braille  is  now  one  of  the  require- 
ments in  th,e  provisional  training 
course,  and  the  Braille  committee  is 
one  of  the  important  committees  of 
the  League.  The  League  is  consid- 
ering the  passage  of  a  rule  requiring 
every  member  to  write  at  least  one 
■Braille  story  each  year.  This  would 
enlarge  the  library  at  the  blind  school 
very  extensively. 

Braille  typewriters  are  too  expen- 
sive for  the  Junior  League  and  there- 
fore all  contributions  are  done  by 
hand  with,  stylus  and  slate.  It  is 
fascinating  work,  but  quite  tedious, 
and  requires  concentration  and  pains- 
taking care   on   the   writer's   part. 

Many  Junior  Leagues  write  Braille 
and  send  their  manuscripts  to  Wash- 
ington for  distribution  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  The 
Little  Rock  League  has  never  sent 
Braille  stories  outside  of  our  own 
city.  The  need  is  here,  our  interest 
is  here  and  it  means  much  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  appreciation  which  flows 
from  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Thornburg  has  made 
the    League    feel    repaid    a    thousand 


fold  for  its  service  by  her  beautiful 
expressions  of  gratitude  ftnd  loving 
messages  of  affection  and  appreciation 
from  the  children.  We  quote  from  I 
one  of  Mrs.  Thornburg's  letters: 
"The  Junior  League  of  Little  Rock 
has  brought  much  pleasure  and  sun- 
shine to  the  small  children  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  with  the  many 
very  helpful  books  and  stories  they 
have  copied  in  Braille.  The  children 
look  most  eagerly  for  the  coming  of 
these  wholesome  stories,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  League 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  pupils/  but! 
to  personally  express  to  them  my  ap- 
preciation of  this  splendid  work." 


RED  CROSS  BRAILLIST 

THANKED  FOR  BOOK 

- 

Mrs.    Grace   M.   H.   Wakeman,   Strai- 
fisld  Hotel,  volunteer  Red  Cross  brail- 
list    of'  the    Bridgeport     Chapter     has 
just  received   a   letter   of  thanks  from 
the   Iowa  Library  Commission  for  the 
Blind    at   Des   Moines,    Iowa   to   which 
one  of  the  stories  which  she  transcrib- 
ed  into  hrnillr    n.  system  whereby  the 
blind  ^can  easily     read,     has     recently 
been~sent.  The  story  was  the   "After- 
math" by  James  Warner  Bellah.     Red 
Cross  volunteers  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chapter    bound    the    book.    The    pages 
brailled    by    Mrs.   Wakeman   were    sent 
to  the  director  of  braille  transcribing 
of    the   American   National   Red   Cross, 
Washington,   D.  C.  where  they       were 
-ead  by   a   blind  proof  reader,   sent  to 
Brooklyn   where   the   pages   were   shel- 
aced  in  order  to  preserve  the  dots  In 
heir  raised  position,  bound  and  then 
ent  to  Des  Moines. 
Mrs.  Wakeman  is  but  pne  of  the  sev- 
nteen    braillistes    transcribing    books  i 
lto   braille   under   the    volunteer   ser- 
ice   of  the   chapter.       The '  Bridgeport 
lapter  was  the  second  in  the  state  to 
odertake.    this    service   for   the    blind. 
jring   the   month     of     February     97) 
ndcopied  books  were     prepared     for 
tiding.  These  books  were  transcribed! 
volunteer   braillists     through     Red 
oss  Chapters  in  the  country. 
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"ranscribers 
'Get  Certificates 


i  e 
Dalla 
Abbott    avenue; 
Folkerth,    5700 

Mrs.    Joyce 
3427     McE 
successfully  eon 


S       i  n 

Miss      Rosa 

Columbia    avenue, 

Theis  Lou 
Boulevard,      have 
i.      ri  tin    test  and 


eiyed    letters  of   congratu- 
lation   from 
rod  or   of   the    room    r< 
Library    of.    Congress    who 

heart    of    Hie    Red       Cross       Bi 
Service.      They    will   receive    certifi- 
cates   from   Washing!    i  begin1 
lo    work   on   a    book    of   their   own 
choii 

The    volumes    completed    by 
Dallas  J'TU    I'm tfiniiii..  commit- 
tee are  lo  lie  bound  and   presented 
to  thi  State   Labrary  in    A  u 
distribution     among     the     blind  .af 
I'he    Dallas   cbifpTerTTSTTrs 
the    en-,!    of   proofreading 
£?'*?    '"•    "     hV"c\    -i,-|     of    this    city 
ffna  also  the  binding  of  the   • 
•*  ■■' ■■ 
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Inventors  Work  in  East  Side 

Shop  on  Machine  with 

Humane  Purpose. 


USES      BRAILLE      SYSTEM 


Books  of  Future  Will  Be  Less 

Bulky   and   Far 

Cheaper. 


By  WILLIAM  D.  O'BRIEN. 

New  York  Telegram  Staff  Writer. 

In  a  small  experimental  shop  at 
205  E.  12th  St.  machinists  today  are 
bringing  to  perfection  a  new  print- 
ing device  which  will  be  one  of  tha 
most  important  aids  to  the  blind 
which  has  been  developed  in  many 
decades. 

It  is  a  Braille  plate-making  ma- 
chine designed  for  "two-side  print- 
ing" of  books  for  the  blind.  Most 
of  the  books  now  made  for  that 
purpose  now  are  bulky  and  costly 
because  they  are  printed  on  only  one 
sida  of  a  page  with  the  Braille  dots 
and  points  which,  raised  and  repre- 
senting letters,  are  read  by  tracing 
them  with  the  fingers. 

Will  Be  Marketed  Soon. 

The  new  machine  stamps  Braille 


dots  on  zinc  plates,  and  the  plates 
in  turn  are  used  in  presses  to  em- 
boss pages  in  books  for  the  blind. 
The  machine  is  so  constructed  that 
the  raised  dots  made  on  one  side  of 
a  page  by  a  zinc  plate  will  not  be 
crushed  and  made  illegible  when  the 
opposite  side  is  similarly  stamped. 

The  plate  machine  will  be  on  the 
market  in  about  six  months,  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
been  carrying  on  the  experiments 
with  the  help  of  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, said  today. 

Present  Books  Bulky. 

Because  few  sentences  can  be 
stamped  on  one  side  of  a  page,  books 
for  the  blind  now  are  bulky.  An 
ordinary  novel  printed  in  ink  ex- 
pands to  about  three  volumes  when 
printed  in  Braille  dots.  The  books 
also  are  very  expensive. 

The  new  machines,  Irwin  said,  will 
reduce  the  size  of  the  present  one- 
sided printed  books  by  40  per  cent, 
and  blind  persons  may  buy  them  at 
a  saving  of  that  amount. 

Braille  books  have  been  printed  in 
Europe  on  both  sides  of  a  page,  but 
investigators  here  found  that  the 
machinery  used  abroad  was  unsatis- 
factory— the  dots  were  spread  too  xar 
apart  for  one  thing — and  the  W. 
12th  St.  machine  shop  was  opened. 

Further  Improvement  Planned. 

Here  was  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  embossing  dots  without  waste  of 
space  and  so  arranging  them  that  a 
raised  character  on  one  side  of  a 
page  would  not  obliterate  raised  por- 
tions on  the  other  side. 

The  next  work  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  experimental  shop.  Irwin  said, 
is  the  making  of  a  typewriter  for 
the  blind  which,  in  the  writing  of 
a  letter  or  any  other  document,  will 
stamp  a  page  with  the  raised  Braille 
characters. 


-^77    Pi*go,  Cf  l,~T~ril>«Ti^ 
May     7,      ffff 

fethod 
Of  Teaching 
\ina  to  Read 


tnir  17.  Glore,  2233  Thlrty- 
U#d  street,  and  Miss  Marv  Hender- 
w  Instructor  In  the  Braille  system 
of  transcribing  books  for  the  blind, 
entertained  members  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  group  of  Braille  transcribers  at 
the  Glore  home  yesterday  afternoon. 
Presenting  a  short  history  of  Braille 
work  6lnce  its  inception  the  middle 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Miss  Hen- 
derson illustrated  her  talk  with  the 
earlier  attempts  at  raised  letter  work 
for  the  blind.  One  book  she  displayed, 
an  edition  completed  in  1868  and  con- 
taining  a  single   book   of   the  Bible, 


was  more  than  10  inches  thick  and 
20  Inches  long. 

A  speed  demonstration  of  Braille 
transcribing  was  given  by  Alfred  Vin- 
cent, former  student  at  the  Berkeley 
S<;hool  for  the  Blind. 

Guests  present  were: 

Miss  Marjorie  Jackson,  Red  Cross 
executive  secretary;  Mlas  Alma  Baum- 
garte.  ,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Masters,  Mrs.  Anie 
Tabor,  Mrs.  J.  w.  Halleck,  Mrs.  Mark 
Schoemhrum,  Miss  Nettie  Saunler 
Mrs,  Jeanette  Niederman,  Mrs.  Mary 
Keefer.  ~> 


May    a.     /?J? 

Braille  System 

on  Exhibition 

In  Red  Cross  Booth  at  Army 
To-morrow  Afternoon 

To-morrow  afternoon,  at.  3  o'clock 
at  the  exhibit  at  the  state-  armory  a 
certified  Red  Cross  Braille  instructor 
will  give  an  exhibition  in  the  Red 
Cross  booth  on  a  Bratile  machine. 

This  is  an  interesting-  shewing  be- 
cause it  will  give  all  an  idea  of  how 
to  transcribe  printing  Into  the  Brail- 
le system  so  that  blind  people  can 
read  it. 

The  Braille  system     is     the     only 

n'lV10lw,l,ch  *lves  •hc  b)in4  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  books  r.nd  news 
as  through  the  medium  of  raised  in- 
sirmas   on   a   special   forjtf  of   pa 

hends  Can        ea*"     vlth   ™» 


WOMEN 
JOIN  WORK  TO 
AILSJJLiNJ) 

Books  Transcribed  Into  Braille 
So  That  Sightless  Will  En- 
joy More  Reading 


It's  fashionable  to  lend  your  eyes 
to  the  blind. 

The  very  smartest  people  are  do- 
ing it. 

Sub-debs,  debs  and  matrons,  young 
and  old,  are  overcrowding  San 
Francisco  classes  where  books  are 
transcribed  from  ordinary  print  to 
Braille  letters,  which  the  blind  read. 

Golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  polo 
stands  and  tennis  courts  are  being 


neglected  for  Braille  sessions. 
Miss  Simms  Leads 
Miss  Esther  Simms,  with  26  books 
transcribed  into  Braille,  is  champ  of 
the  Red  Cross  volunteer  class.  "The 
Gate  Marked  Private,"  a  pretty  ro- 
mance by  Ethel  M.  Dell,  is  Miss 
Simms*  latest  contribution  to  the 
libraries  of  the  blind. 

A  close  second  to  Miss  Simms  Is 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Sawyer,  who  recent- 
ly transcribed  her  20th  volume. 
Works  on  Poetry 
"I'm  now  at  work  at  the  poetry  of 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,"  Mrs. 
Sawyer  declared. 

"I  expect  to  make  a  complete 
transcription  of  the  verses  into 
Braille." 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  beautiful 
young  society  matron,  has  just  fin- 
ished putting  Thornton  Wilder's 
tragedy,  "The  .  Bridge  of  San  Lutr 
Rey,"  into  print  for  the  blind. 
119  at  Work 
There  are  119  young  San  Fran- 
cisco women  devoting  their  span 
hours  to  transcribing  books  fron 
English  print  into  Braille  raisec 
letters. 


A    class    of    18    was    graduated 
Monday. 

The  Red  Cross  Is  supervising  the 
work,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  California 
Home  teacher  of  the  blind,  acting  as 
instructor.     Miss     Foley,     a     blind 
woman,  volunteers  her  services. 
Stenographer  Aids 
Although  a  majority  of  the  women 
interested    in    Braille    are    of    the 
"leisure  class,"  there  are  exceptions. 
Miss  Anna  Cattermole,  stenographer 
at  the  office  of  the  Market  St.  Ry., 
has     completed    a    correspondence 
course  in  Braille  and  will  soon  begin 
a  book  for  the  blind. 

Two  semi-invalids,  according  to 
Miss  Egie  Ashmun,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Red  Cross,  are  finding 
happiness"  for  themselves  in  tran- 
scribing books  for  the  blind. 
All  Volunteer  Work 
All  of  the  Braille  work  is  volun- 
teer, there  being  no  pay  involved 
except  3  cents  per  page  which 
paid  blind  proofreaders. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Deering  is  chairman  o\ 

i  the  Red  Cross  volunteer  service,  with 

Mrs.  Max  Wilton  in  direct  charge  of 

[the  Braille  transcribing.  ^** 


THAT   THE   BLIND   MAY   'SEE*' 


Mrs,  J.  S.  Zellerbach,  left,  San  Francisco  society  woman,  and  Miss 

Kate  M.  Foley,  blind,  who  are  donating  their  services  In  transcribing 

printed  matter  into  Braille  type  so  that  the  blind  of  the  city  will  have 

^o>^'  a  wider  range  of  reading  matter.  _-*i»^** 
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The  American  Red  Cross 

In  1§29,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  miracles — fingjers  kained 
eyes!  Bel'oie  Louis  Braille  invented  his  system  of  riis&J  dots, 
representing  letters  of  the  alphabet,  blindness  meant  sentence 
to  abysmal  larkness — shutting  the  "gates  to  lands  off  pleasure" 
which  we  al  ,  in  Order  to  live  must  enter.  Braille  jredpened  the 
gates,  with  $ooks  that  the  blind  read  with  tfTeir  finger  tips. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Red  Cross  was  interested,  and  a 
number  of  chapters  began  Brailter-trattseri-bing.  As  the  need 
grew,  the  National  Organization  assumed  responsibility,  and  in 
1921  took  charge  of  the  work,  with  a  Director  of  Braille  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with,  and  through,  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Under  Red  Cross  leadership,  transcribing  has  steadily  grown  un- 
til there  are  certified  workers  from  Maine^to  California  and  from 
Florida  to  Washington.  Chapter  workers* now  transcribe  into 
Braille  over  100  volupffefcla  month  of  fiction,  biography,  history, 
travel,  essays  and  XraSfmfcy'  These  workers  in  many  instances 
have  been  active  miembere  of  church  groups,  who  are  always 
chief  supporters  of  tnw  Red  Cross. 

The  transcription  of  books  by  volunteers  has  awakened  in- 
terest in  the  blind  who  have  seemed  to  be  a  class  apart,  different 
in  some  intangible  way.  Braille  proved  the  common  ground  on 
which  they  met  and  understood  each  other.  No  one  who  does 
a  page  of  Braille  is  any  longer  a  stranger  to  the  blind,  or  in- 
different to  their  problems. 

The  need  for  Braille  books  is  limitless  but  no  satisfactory 
means  for  the  commercial  production  of  Braille  books  has  been 
found,  because  of  the  cost  involved  and  because  the  development 
of  a  special  field  such  as  this,  does  not  occur  within  a  few  years. 
Experts  believe  that  the  blind  will  always  have  to  depend  largely 
upon  their  friends  to  make  the  books  for  them,  on  Braille  slates, 
or  Braille  writing  machines. 

Transcribing  is  said  not  to  be  difficult;  but  rather  intriguing 
and  satisfying  when  mastered,  as  it  demands  spirit,  character, 
and  a  high  standard  of  work.  The  Red  Cross  provides  a  corre- 
spondence course  of  instruction,  if  at  all  possible,  through  local 
teachers,  and  may,  with  sufficient  practice,  be  mastered  in  ten 
lessons.  Proof  reading  is  also  taught  by  correspondence.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  a  certificate  is  awarded. 

Members  of  religious  groups  who  are  interested,  should  con- 
sult their  local  Red  Cross  chapters  or  the  Midwestern  Branch 
Office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  1709  Washington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  \  .^ 
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Urge*  Women  Se  Mafr 
Braille  Books  for 


OMEN  on  vacatio/J,  Fclub 
omen  and  other  Jrginiza- 
bns  are  urged  by  Mrs.  Helen 
fodell,  of  the  Summit,  N.  J., 
abies'  Home,  to  devote  part 
r  time  to  making  Braille 
bfjoks,  the  sheets  with  raised  char- 
acters from  which  the  blind  are 
able  to  read  by  touch. 

"Blind    children  are   learning:  toi 
road    faster    than    printing    houses  j 
can   turn   out  Braille   books,"   says 
Mrs.    Wodell,    making    her    appeal 
[through  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
!  ion.      "The  making  of  Braille  is  a 
fascinating  and   absorbing   pursuit,  j 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  it.  j 
One  by  the  use  of  a  special  slate —  i 
a  perforated   metal  strip   attached  ' 
to    a   wood    backing   hardly   larger 
than    a    composition    book — and    a 
stylus   or   stiletto.      The  other  way 
is  -with  a  machine  called  the  Braille 
writer,  but  with  only  six  keys. 

"In  many  towns  women  are 
forming  Braille  chapters.  Infor- 
mation and  instruction  is  being  dis- 
seminated by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Braille  department  of 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Public  Library  in^ 
New  York  City."  Jr-. 


CiuTlooK      for    Th*     Bh-rxL 
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A  Record  in  Hand  Transcribing 


Mrs.   Oglesby  has 
patiently    stabbed 
out  the  dots  of 
seventy-nine  volumes 
and  presented 
them  to 
The  Cleveland 
Public   Library 


AS  A  tribute  of  appreciation 
the  Braille  Transcribers  of 
Cleveland  have  awarded  a 
silver  loving  cup  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Oglesby  of  Cleveland  in  recognition 
of  her  services  as  a  volunteer 
transcriber. 

Within  three  years  Mrs.  Oglesby 
lias  brailled  seventy-nine  volumes  of 
raised  dots  and  given  them  to  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  She  has 
completed  Galsworthy's  Forsyte  Saga, 
twenty-nine  bulky  volumes  in 
Braille.  She  has  done  Ruggles  of 
Red  Gap  and  the  Constant  Nymph. 

Mrs.  Oglesby's  work  has  not  been 
wholly  with  fiction.  In  each  volume 
she  transcribes  her  name  is  punched. 
One's  name  in  circulation,  even  in 
Braille,  carries  its  publicity  far  and 
word  of  her  work  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  brought  a  letter  from  a  teacher 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  begging 
her  to  transcribe  the  text  of  a 
geography.  Mrs.  Oglesby  put  aside 
all    other   transcribing-   and    worked 


all  summer  to  complete  the  geogra- 
phy and  get  it  shipped  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
She  has  transcribed  nature  books, 
travel  books,  animal  stories  and  a 
manual  for  crochet  designs — all  to 
meet  the  need  of  individual  blind 
people. 

Mrs.  Oglesby  came  to  Cleveland 
from  Texas  a  few  years  ago  and 
began  looking  about  in  her  new 
environment  for  something  interest- 
ing to  do.  Her  young  daughter  was 
studying  for  a  Master's  Degree  in 
Western  Reserve  University,  and, 
not  to  be  out-done,  she  started  to 
learn  to  write  Braille.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  wonderful  thing  that  she  could 
produce  what  blind  people  would 
read  with  their  finger  tips. 

"There  was  a  piece  in  the  paper 
about  blind  people  needing  books 
which  anyone  could  copy,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  put  my  hat  on  when  I 
read  it  and  went  right  down  town. 
I  found  I  could  be  taught  the  trick 


writing 


and  then  all  I  would  need  would  be 
practice.  It  took  two  lessons  a  week 
and  constant  practice  for  six  weeks 
before  I  could  get  the  diploma 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  gives 
when  one  passes  a  test  of  correctly 
fifty   pages   in   Braille." 

Mrs.  Oglesby  often  went  with  her 
daughter  to  the  University  and  sat 
in  the  library  stabbing  out  pages  of 
copy  until  the  class  work  was 
finished  and  mother  and  daughter 
went  home  together. 

"We  blind  folks  can  sit  up  all 
night  reading  without  running  up 
the  electric  light  bill,"  a  blind  man 
who  lost  his  sight  in  an  acci- 
dent     wrote      to      Mrs.      Oglesby. 

Although  writing  Braille  books  is 
exacting  and  requires  concentration 
Mrs.  Oglesby  manages  to  work 
wherever  she  has  leisure.  Train 
trips  furnish  opportunity,  she  writes 
during  afternoons  at  the  beach,  out- 
doors in  the  garden — just  as  she 
might  crochet  or  embroider.  Her 
books  are  bound  by  a  publishing 
house  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland 
and  the  pages  shellacked  to  with- 
stand much  fingering. 

She  holds  the  record,  not  only  for 
the  volume  of  her  transcribing,  but 
for  accuracy,  something  which  not 
all  Braille  transcribers  achieve.  It  is 
not  easy  to  correct  errors — if  a  word 
is  punched  wrong  the  entire  page 
has  to  be  rewritten. 

"The  letters  I  have  received  from 
blind  people  who  have  read  the 
books  I  have  transcribed  are  all  the 
pay  I  want,"  Mrs.  Oglesby  declares. 
"And  it  is  fascinating  work." 


N*  w    Y*  rK^JI.  Y. .   F.  i/*-r>/-nj?     M^o  t  lei. 
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Brooklyn  Women  Requested 

To  Do  Service  forJPlind 


yohmteers  Wanted  for 

Red   Cross   Course   in 

Braille  Transcribing 


Brooklyn  women,  who  have  leisure, 
fere  asked  to  enroll  for  a  course  in 
S&ralUe  transcribing  which  will  bei 
Opened  this  month  by  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Brook-  j 
lya  Chapter  now  has  twenty-five  vol- 1 
Unteer  workers  who  devote  their  spare 
time  to  transcribing,  but  their  number 
la  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
ffor  hand-copied  books  for  the  blind 
Which  come  to  Red  Cross  Headquarters. 

Training  is  required  to  learn  how 
to  make  the  raised  dots  of  the  Braille 
system.  This  training  is  provided  in 
the  course  of  ten  lessons  given  by  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter. 

Many  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
Oountry  have  found  Braille  transcrib- 
ing an  interesting  pursuit,  according 
to  Miss  Doris  Coxon,  in  charge  of  the 
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STUDENTS  MM 


Jay   Cooke    Pupils    Performing 

Fine  Service  With  Aid  of 

Red  Cross  Chapter 


Because  some  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Jay  Cooke  Junior  High  School,  13th 
and  Louden  streets,  want  to  use  their 
club  periods  doing  something  that 
will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  people 
they  join  the  Braille  Club. 

The  fact  that  several  of  the  mem- 
bers have  relatives  and  friends  who 
are  blind  or  who  are  losing  their 
sight  is  an  added  incentive  to  join 
this  club,  which  devotes  its  time  to 
learning  how  to  transcribe  books  and 
stories  for  the  blind. 

In  order  to  add  their  bit  to  the 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  club  must  first  learn 
the  "language"  into  which  they  will 
translate  books.  They  spend  many 
months  mastermg  the  technique  of 
writing  Braille. 

First  the  alphabet,  then  the  punct- 


teaching  centre  at  No.  130  Clinton 
Street.  The  work  can  be  done  by 
hand  with  a  simple  apparatus  at  com- 
paratively small  cost  to  that  entailed 
by  doing  it  with  expensive  machinery. 

The  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross,  through  Its  volunteer  Braille 
transcribing  department,  of  which  Miss 
Edna  Wood  is  Chairman,  sends  Braille 
books  it  has  transcribed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Service  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  libraries  for  blind  war  vet- 
erans and  to  libraries  for  other  blind 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  volumes  have  been  sent  to  the 
reading  room  for  the  blind  connected 
With  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

The  Brooklyn  Chapter  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  to  take  up  Braille  transcrib- 
ing and  it  also  inaugurated  binding 
Braille  books  by  Red  Cross  volunteers 
through  Miss  Dorothy  Warlow.  She  Is 
volunteer  director  of  Braille  bookbind- 
ing and  saw  the  need  of  binding  as 
well  as  transcribing  Braille  volumes,  to 
provide  more  books  for  blind  readers. 
So  she  set  about  learning  bookbinding 
herself  and  later  taught  It  to  others. 


uation  marks  in  Braille  have  to  be 
learned.  It's  like  learning  a  new 
language  for  the  youngsters. 

The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
supplies  the  Braille  slates  with  which 
the  members  of  the  club  work.  The 
stylus  and  paper  and  shellac  used 
are  furnished  from  the  club  duee. 

The  Braille  Club  at  this  school  has 
been  in  ••  existence  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  some  of  the  old  members 
who  have  passed  on  to  senior  high 
schools  are  now  writing  books  in 
Braille,  not  having  got  so  far  with 
the  work  as  the  actual  transcription 
while  in  the  club.  Books  translated 
by  the  students  are  sent  to  libraries. 

After  the  characteristics  have  been 
studied  and  a  course  of  ten  exercises 
in  transcription  has  been  completed 
the  boys  and  girls  take  a  test,  which 
is  sent  to  Washington.  If  the  results 
of  the  test  are  accurate  the  children 
are  given  permission  to  trascribe  a 
book.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication 
the  Red  Cross  or  the  library  for  the 
blind  is  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
the  book  to  be  transcribed  by  the 
c'ub  members. 

After  the  pupils  finish  their  first 
brook  in  Braille  it  is  proofread  by- 
blind  persons  working  with  the  Red 
Cross.  If  the  book  is  perfect  the 
transcriber  is  given  a  certificate  from 
Washington  authorizing  him  to  trans- 
scribe  more  books. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Scott,  the  faculty 
sponsor  for  the  club,  takes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  once  a  year,  and  well-known 
persons  who  are  blind  come  to  the 
school  to  address  the  club.  The  life 
of  Helen  Keller  is  studied  by  the 
members. 


U«  »*/?£/•'*->       Bulle-tii,  L*r,{    0<acht   Cat,    f V-g- 


Nov^ktr    II,  J1A3- 

<J!V*  COMFORT  TO  BLIND 

BY  WORK  IN  BRAILLE 

TJh«;  local  chanter  of  the-  American 
Red  Cross  has  a  BraUls.-CWrtfnitiee  ff 
which  Mrs.  Frank  Valentine  Chanpeli 
is  chairman.  Miss  Edna  Leiehton  Tyler 
was  the  first  member  of  the  chapter 
to  take-  up  the  work  when  In  1922  she 
studied  the  Braille  svstem  bv  corres- 
pond* and  obtained  her  certificate-  as 
transcriber. 

Later  Mioses  Theodora  and  Virginia 
?r  took  un  Braille  and  there  are 
now  In  addition  to  these  Miss  P.uth 
Harris,  Mrs.  Hubert  Dart  of  Montvi,l>. 
Mr».  F.  V.  Chappell  and  Miss  Elisabeth 
Lee  Chav  .jell.  The  last  named  has  lust 
passed  her  examinations. 

Tbj  local  volunteers  have  transcrlb- 
J  ed  J.  Poindexter  Colored  by  Irving 
1  Cobb,  Fascinating  Str->-~er  by  Booth 
Tarkineton,  Beasts.  A  and  Gods  by 
Ossendowskl.  Upro'  ed  by  Urand 
Whltlock.  Adrienne  '.oner  and  Tante. 
hoth  bv  Anne  Doucln  :;ed.<rwlck:  ,rHr- 
backa  bv  Selma  LaPhrlof.  Spinster  of 
This  Parish  bv  Maxwell  and  Arabian 
Knijrhts.  all  of  which  are  slncle  copies, 
and  The  Art  of  Kelninsr  Peonle  Out  "f 
Trouble,  bv  Carl  de  Schweinit^  and 
Journal  of  Columbus  on  the  First  Voy- 
aee  to  America,  which  were  transcrib- 
ed bv  a  snecial  process  for  duplication. 
The  Bailie  lettering,  which  ic  compos- 
ed of  tinv  embossed  dots,  may  be  read 
throueh  the  medium  of  the  flnarer  tips. 

John  Rinkle,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard; 
David  Halhan,  trawler  Bloyer:  Doro- 
thy Buerr,  Mystic;  Clifton  Bood,  42 
Front  street;  Mrs.  Harris  Boutelle  and 
infant  eon,  Mystic;  Mrs.  John  Dev- 
ans,  73  Hempstead  street,  patients  at 
Lawrence-Memorial  hospital,  were  dis- 
charged   Saturday. 

A  man  named  Burbank,  residing  at 
87  Rlverview  avenue,  reported  to  the 
police  Saturday  that  while  his  auto- 
mobile was  parked  in  front  of  his 
home  Friday  night  a  thief  stole  two 
batteries. 


/Vtu/    Ha  *e.T>tCthir.f   R*g,*T<;r 
A/'i/€rn J> t r    Jl^HAl 
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IMPORTANT  WORK 
F01BUNW0NE 
BY  LOCAJjGKOUP 


varied  activities  car- 
he  Lcng  Beach  chap- 
American  Red  Cross  is 
ntertainment  and  edu- 
the  bleak  and  lonely 
e  blind  men  *  nd  wom- 
en. This  feature  of  the  Xed  Cross 
Is  not  generally  known  '  the  pub- 
lic, but  is  an  impoi  j  , activity 
here. 

Six  women  are  ope 
Braille  bookmaking  mac 
here  and  all  of  them  are  v,. 
workers.  There  Is  one  blind 
reader.  The  cost  of  the  machines 
and  the  making  of  the  books  for 
the  blind  ia  paid  through  Red 
Cross,  which  Is  one  of  the  agen- 
cies In  the  Community  Chest 

John  Lewarton,  who  Is  blind,  is 
the  local  certified  Braille  proof 
reader,  and  is  paid  for  his  services 
by  the  Red  Cross.  Mrs.  Lida  E. 
West,  one  of  the  pioneers  In  Long 
Beach  in  the  making  of  Braille 
books  for  the  blind,  is  one  of  the 
women,  and  the  other  five  Include 
Mrs.  Charles  Hutchlns,  Mrs.  Mari- 
ella  Buol,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Elsey, 
Mrs.  Marcella  Starr  and  Miss  Mary 
Deacon. 


Sh  ret/  f  bo  rT   L  3  ,   M  A  (f  a  z.  /'it  <^ 
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Alfred  E.  Smith  has  underwritten  the  printing  of  his 
autobiography  in  Braille,  for  the  edification  of  the 
blind.  A  noble  deed,  and  if  some  way  can  be  figured 
out  to  get  those  readers  to  the  polls,  American  Dem- 
ocracy will  be  that  much  strengthened. 


Braille  Transcribing 

Class  Begun  in  Citv 
(A    '        — : 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Charlton 
Lyorjs  the  regulation  Volunteer  Work  of  the 
( iaddo-Bossier  Red  Cross  Chapter,  has  spon- 
sored some  needed  and  worthwhile  work  for 
the   blind. 

Mrs.  Lyons  has  organized,  and  has  in 
process  of  organization  still,  a  second  class, 
a  class  of  young  girls  to  study  the  trans- 
scribing  of  Braille.  Miss  Elsie  Jones  is  as- 
sisting Mrs.  Lyons  in  teaching  these  classes. 
Mrs.  Sam  Wiener,  Jr.,  has  donated  two 
Braille   machines  as  a  memorial. 

As  soon  as  the  present  class,  composed  of 
ten  young  women,  have  mastered  the  tech- 
nique of  transcribing  they  will  begin  to  take 
off  books  which  will  be  bound  and  used  by 
the  blind  throughout  the  state.  The  first 
book  the  class  hopes  to  publish  is  one  on 
handicraft,  which  wil  be  used  by  the  blind 
throughout  the  state. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Shreve  Memorial 
Library  and  books  transcribed  will  be  cir- 
culated  through   this  medium. 

The  Shreveport  Braille  class,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  is  the  only  class  of  its  kind 
in  the  south.  This  work,  however,  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  many  cities  of 
the  east.  Mrs.  Lyons  and  her  committee  are 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  Miss  Nettie 
Strobel,  field  secretary  of  the  ShreVeport 
Association   for  the   Blind. 

pec  +  Thlf*  J7/?J9 

AJB-AVAIUBLE  FOR 
BLINDSTUDENTS  IN 
gROFESSlUNAL  STUDY 

jlmcf  person  can  nowM^fitam 
a  Blailfy^manuscript  copy  ofjany 
worlj,  however  technical  oy  ab- 
strule,  irVany  language.  This  has 
been  made  possible,  says  the  Brit- 
ish National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
by  work  of  a.  band  of  volunteers 
who  devote  their  lives  to  copying 
out  for  blind  students  the  text- 
books required  in  various  profes- 
sions. 

The  work  is  by  no  means  easy, 
and  does  not  simply  imply  copy- 
ing line  after  line  of  printed  words. 
Charts,  notes,  dates,  sideheads, 
tables,  references,  and  a.  hundred 
other  items  have  to  be  studied. 

Students  are  asked  to  return  the 
volumes  when  finished  with,  and 
from  these  a  valuable  library  is  be- 
ing formed.  Thousands  of  volumes 
o;i  almost  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, from  alchemy  to  zoology,  are 
already  in  the  students'  catalog.— 
London  Tit-Bits 


Santa  Cruz  Folks 
lid  Blind  in 


•  ■'   arc 
of    help    in      ecu i' 
nt,     iii.ni     Ibe     blind, 

>ver  I  00, i    in 

id  3000  in  California- 
The  National  Transcriber's  So- 
city,  located  almost  within  our 
midst,  is  the  onlj  organization  giv- 
ing home  employment  to  the  blind. 
The  si  ork  l1  i  he  home  office  in 
Santa  Cruz  Is  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Mrs.  Elsie  E.  Cooper,  as  Ex- 
ecutive  Secretary,   and   Miss   .\i 

nard    (blind)    as   Associate  Sec- 
ry. 
That   this   is  a    highly    important 
philanthropic    work    must  be    rec- 
ognized  by  every  one,  and  is  meet- 
ing with    the    cheerful    support    of 
many     professional     and      business 
men,  who   are   contributing   gener- 
y  toward   t  he   u  ork. 
The    blind    who    are    now    receiv- 
employment      are      profoundly' 
grateful,    but     there     are     yet      150< 
oh    the    waiting  list.  yr 


Parochial  Pupils  Will  Learn 
to  Write  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Madeleine  Loomis,  volunte' 
director  of  Braille  for  the  Chiarfgo 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
arrived  in  Chicago  yesterday  to  con- 
duct a  two  weeks'  course  in  writing 
Braille  among  twenty  parochial  high 
schools.  Each  sc'hool  has  agreed  to 
Lrganize  a  group  of  students  to  learn 
to  write  Braille  under  the  direction 
of  the  Red  Cross  so  that  current  fic- 
tion and  other  literature  suitable  for 
toys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
cculd  be  transcribed  and  distributed 
among  the  public  libraries  and  schools 
for  the  blind.  Providence  High  school, 
with  a  class  of  fifty,  was  the  first 
group  to  receive  preparatory  instruc- 
tion this  week- 


Ch 


Members  of  the 
>uth  Helping      Junior  Red  Cross 
Blind  m   four   countries 

:.hiIdrenA^**'-Italy.  Hungary, 
""^  Poland  and  the 
United  States— have  found  a  way  of 
aiding  in  relief  work  which  is  of 
great  benefit  and  which  gives  a  sense 
of  personal  contact  with  those  need- 
ing help.  They  have  been  told  of: 
the  thousands  of  blind  children  -who 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  only 
through  the  use  of  braille  and  have 
set  about  making  transcriptions  of 
,  their  own  favorite  stories.  Care  is 
|  taken  by  the  teachers  that  no  dupli- 
cates of  the  stories  read  to  the  blind 
children  shall  be  transcribed. 

The  first  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
school  children  has  not  waned.  It  is 
two  years  since  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Chicago  junior  high  and  Catholic 
schools  were  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  help.  Now  there  are  more 
every  year  learning  how  to  "do  the 
writing  in  raised  dots"  and  sending 
personal  letters  as  well  as  stories  to 
the  blind  of  their  own  age. 

The  children  of  an  ex-service  man 
who  lost-  his  sight  have  learned 
braille  with  the  help  of  a  volunteer 
in  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
He  is  away  from  home  learning  an 
occupation,  and  he  has  already  grad- 
uated into  the  more  difficult  con- 
structions of  brail}*.  As  a  happy 
surprise  for  the  new  year  the  chil- 
dren sent  him  a  letter— the  first  that 
some  one  else  did  not  have  to  read 
to  him. 


January      IT.     /?Jd 
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A  class  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls  has  been  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  Miss  Made- 
line Loomis,  authority  on  the 
Braille  system  of  transcribing  writ- 
ten material  into  raised  characters 
the  blind  may  read  with  their  fin- 
ger-tips. 

I  Herself  blind,  Miss  Loomis  is  an 
expert  on  the  compiling  of  books 
in  Braille. 

Dorothy  Lambeck  and  Frances 
Davidson  are  members  of  one  of 
the  first  classes  organized  in  Chi- 

1  cago  to  learn  the  symbols  of  the 
system. 


Helping  Blind  Children 

\  M^RLCAN  school  children  in  sev- 
xT^er^l  cu&s  are  contributing  by  their 
own  hindjfeork  to  a  noble  work  of  re- 
lief. UeariiMig  that  thousands  of  blinTl 
children  can  read  only  through  the  use 
of  Braille,   they   have   begun   making 
transcriptions  of  their'  favorite  stories 
for  their  afflicted  brothers  and  sisters. 
Two  years  ago  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the -Chicago   junior 'high,  and    hi 
Catholic  schools  began  the  work, 
now  thousands  are  learning  to  do  "the 
writing  in  raised  dots"  and  sending  per- 
sonal letters,  as  well  as  stories,  to  the 
blind  of  their  own  age.   An  incident  of 
the  work  which  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  worth  re- 
cording.   The  children   of  a  blind   ex- 
service  man  who  had  learned  "Braille 
surprised  him  at  Christmas  by  sendinj 
him  a  letter  in  Braille,  which  the 
learned  in  odd  hours.   It  was  the  firs! 
letter   he  had  received  since  tht- 
tliat  someone  else  did  not  hav. 
to  him.  It  made  for  bin 
mas  indeed. 


CkitAcTQjll.  ,Tr>' l>  "-r>*    _ 
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Red  Cross  Will  Continue      I 
Books  for  Blind  to  Use 

The  work  of  transcribing  books  into 
Braille  £or  the  blind,  which  has  been 
directed  for  the  last  two  weeks  by 
Miss  Madeline  Loomis  of  London,  will 
be  continued  after  Miss  Loomis'  de- 
parture for  New  York  today,  the  Chi- 
cago chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  an- 
nounced yesterdav. 


Ch  it*  go,  ZlLr.3jJ*n*S- 
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Talking  Pictures  Add  New 
Z^st  to  Life  of  City's  Blind 


T*Akies  have  proved  a  banc  to  tli- 
deaf,  but  they  arc  a  boon  to  the 
blind. 

They  have  found  new  ze.st  in  life 
through  the  talking  pictures,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Madeline  Loomis,  volun- 
teer director  of  Braille  for  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Braille  is  the  sys«B»by  which  writ- 
material      is      transcribed      into 
ed   letters  read  by   the  blind  with 
lingers. 

"People  have  the  idea  that  the 
blind  are  always  gloomy  and  serious 
and  desire  to  read  nothing  but  re- 
ligious books.  That  is  untrue,  for 
they  are  ju^l  as  anxious  to  read  cur- 
rent  and    light    lit  is    persons 


with    sight.  ■, 

"Biindnc  not  make  a  person 

pessimistic  unless  he  is  naturally  of  j 
that  nature,  If  he  is  cheerful  and; 
optimistic,  he  will  continue  so  de- 
spite his  handicap,"  said  Miss  Loomis, 
who  is  teaching  high  school  students 
to  write  Braille.  This  literature  will 
be  distributed  through  the  schools 
and    libraries    for    the    blind. 

Among  the  blind  persons  in  Chicago 
who  have  attained  success  despite 
their  handicap  Miss  Loomis  named 
Cave  Thompson,  pianist;  Charles  Cur- 
tis, director  of  blind  centers  in  public 
schools;  Ruth  Needles,  dictaphone  op- 
erator at  a  large  retail  establishment, 
and  Mary  Hays,  proofreader  of  Braille 
at  the  Red  Cross  office. 


PaU    a  It,.  r^i    Tilths. 
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JStorkers  For  Blind  Persons 
.  Visit  Palo  Alto  This  Week 


I^'ss  Marie  Kimmell  and  Miss  Ethel  Morrison  of  Spokane,  W 
she      how  literature  is  transcribed  In  revised  Braille. 


Mr.     V It  n/,   Cat.    fet/irer-Le^iss 

MRS.  F.  A.  LASHIER 

WILL  AID   BLIND   BEADKRS 

VJs-  £  A.  Lashier  of  Mountain 
Vrew  hO  b^e'n  chosen  as  one  of 
the  /accredited  representatives  of 
the  JNatiafcal  Transcribers  Society 
for  the  yate  and  she  presented 
the  work  that  the  society  is  doing 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  Wednesday.  She  told  of  how 
the  society  was  founded  in  1920 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  home 
employment  to  the  blind  by  the 
transcribing  of  literature  into  re- 
vised braille.  Through  this  sys- 
tem of  raised  characters  sightless 
people  enjoy  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining books.  The  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  books  read  by  the  blind.  Sixty 
blind  transcribers  are  now  em- 
ployed throughout  12  states  and 
approximately  150  needy  blind  are 
on  the  waiting  list  to  be  given 
work  as  soon  as  fundai  are  avail- 
able. The  work  oflthrf  society  is 
supported  entirely  ty/gifts.  The 
headquartersVrtr**the  society  are  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Lashier  began 
her  work  this  week  of  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  society's  ac- 
tivities and  receiving  free  will 
gifts  from  clubs,  business  firms 
and  all  people  interested  in  help- 
ing those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings — 
sight. 


Mrs.  Ellenora  Scholes  and  Mrs. 
Geniveve  Lashier,  representatives 
of  the  National  Transcribers  So- 
ciety, are  in  Palo  Alto  this  week 
with  a  view  to  aiding  blind  per- 
sons of  the  community.  They 
were  to  talk  today  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Lions  Club  on  the  subject, 
"Society    Helping    the    Blind." 

The  purpose  of  the  organization 
which  they  represent  is  to  give 
employment  to  the  blind  in  their 
own  homes  by  transcribing  litera- 
ture in  revised  Braille,  enabling 
them  to  be  self-supporting,  oc- 
cupying their  energies  with  useful 
activity,  offering  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  others  simlarly  af- 
flcted,  and  teaching  them  accuracy 
and    speed. 

National  headquarters  of  the  so- 
ciety are  located  in  Santa  Cruz. 
It  is  already  assisting  blind  per- 
sons in  12  states.  Anyone  is 
eligible  for  employment  who  can 
read  and  write  revised  Braille. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Cooper  of  Santa  C/*jT 
is     executive     secretary-treasurer. 


Q_&Kla-nJ  t   Catt   -fr'^U7? 


F<  I  r  n  a  f  y    /L,  JllA. 


OLUNTEERS  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  SERVICE  FOR  BLIND  READERS 


StrefekjJ  volunteer  service  and  the  use  of  their  college  training  for 
bringing  happiness  and  education  to  others,v  college  clubwomen  of 
Berkeley  are  entering  a  new  field  in  starting  a  Braille  section  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  club  activities.     Organized  three  months  ago,  the 


Braille  class  now  has  a  waiting  list  of  those  desiring  to  earn  their 
certificates  as  Braille  transcribers  for  the  blind.  Here  is  the  class  at 
work  in  the  College  Women's  clubhouse  on  Bancroft  way  with  Miss 
Marie  Ward,  blind  dictaphone  operator,  in  the  role  of  "proofreader" 


"TteU  to  ngfttj  MRS.  E.  H. 
HULSE.  MRS.  T.  E.  LOYNAHAN,  MRS.  CARL  FRY, 
MISS  MARIE  WARD.  MRS.  FRANK  BECK  (standing). 
MRS.  JAY  PRICE.  MRS.  H.  M.  SMITTEN  and  MRS.  L.  C. 
STADLINGER— TRIBUNE  photo. 


F<l>ruar\{    <*<S-   '?** 

Red  Cross  Chapter  Will 

Give  Course  in  Braille 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  announced  a  class  in 
Braille  transcribing  for  volunteers  which 
will  be-  given  at  the  chapter  headquarters, 
Wednesday  at  2.30  P.  M.,  beginning 
March  5.  It  will  be  taught  by  Miss  Lil- 
lian Garside  of  Watertown. 

This  series  of  classes  presents  the  first 
opportunity  for  learning  Braille  tran- 
scribing which  has  been  offered  in  two 
years.  I  wtlil  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Braille  department  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  to  which  those  who  are 
interetsed  may  apply  for  further  infor- 
mation. > 


OJ^I^-^JLLl'^JL^II^ 
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Blind  Students  Aided 

in   Professional  Study 

h  bliaO  person  can  now  obtain  a 
BnylWiaanuscript  copy  of  any  work,, 
however  technical  or  abstruse,  in  any 
language.  This  has  been  made  possi- 
ble, says  the  British  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  by  the  work  of  ft 
band  of  volunteers  who  devote  their 
lives  to  copying  out  for  blind  students 
the  textbooks  required  in  various  pro- 
fessions. 

The  work  is  by  no  means  easy,  anffi 
does  not  simply  imply  copying  line  aft- 
er line  of  printed  words.  Charts,, 
notes,  dates,  sideheads,  tables,  refer- 
ences, and  a  hundred  other  items 
have  to  be  studied. 

Students  are  asked  to  return  tb* 
volumes  when  finished  with,  and  from 
these  a  valuable  library  is  being 
formed.  Thousands  of  volumes  on  al- 
most every  branch  of  knowledge, 
from  alchemy  to  zoology,  are  already 
in  the  students'  catalogue.— London; 
Tit-Bits. 


February     rf    l?3c> 


MRS.  EVA  CAMERON. 


—New  Staff  Thoto. 


Qjnfifl^Pfi?it' 

lind's  Books 


MdreC^ualify  to  Set  Up 
Braille  Pages  for  Fin- 
gertip Library. 

Having  completed  the  ten  lessons  in 
Braille  writing  offered  by  the  local 
Red  Cross,  Mrs.  W.  Hugh  Hunter  and 
Mrs.  Philip  St.  George  Cocke  are  tak- 
ing the  prescribed  test  and  will  short- 
ly begin  work  on  transcribing  fifty- 
page  manuscripts. 

The  Braille  course  comprises  ten 
lessons  in  raised-dot  writing.  It  is 
offered  free  by  the  Red  Cress  at  its 
offices,  315  SoMth  Harwood  street,  the 
student  paying  only  for  necessary  ma- 
terials. Mrs.  Eva  Cameron,  the  in- 
structor, also  reads  proof  of  Braille 
manuscripts   for   the   Red    Cross. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  the  plates. 
Braille  books  are  almost  prohibitive 
to  the  average  blinded  person.  Only 
libraries  can  afford  to  buy  them.  Con- 
sequently the  transcription  of  a  book 
into  Braille  by  a  volunteer  worker 
is  almost  as  important  to  the  reader 
as  the  actual  writing  of  the  book  was 


to  the  person  who  sees;  many  mus 
wait  for  years  to  read  some  particu- 
lar book.  .  ,       , 

Two-thirds  of  the  Nation  s  supply  of 
Braille  books  are  supplied  by  Red 
Cross  volunteer  workers. 

The  books  last  for  about  twenty 
years  and  are  read  by  the  sensitive 
finder  tips  of  countless  blind  persons. 

The  work  requires  only  the  slate, 
stylus  and  paper.  The  paper  is 
clamped  between  the  two  bars  of  the 
slate,  the  dots,  representing  Braille 
characters,  punched  with  a  stylus. 
Braille  is  also  written  with  a  machine 
similar  to  a  typewriter.  It  has  six 
keys,  representing  the  six  dots  whose 
combinations  make  up  the  Braille 
characters.  These  combinations  vary 
from  one  to  six  dots,  according  to 
their  position.  J 

The  next  step  is  to  shellac  tt|e  pages 

of  the  book.  This  makes  them  ex- 
tremely durable.  Then  they  are  bound 
and  are  ready  to  b\  franked  through 
the  mails  for  circufetion  among  the 
blind    throughout    t|e    country. 

Mrs.  Eva  Cameron  is  employed  by 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  as 
proofreader  of  Braille  books,  wlxch 
are  transcribed  by  volunteer  Red 
Cross  workers.  In  the  last  two 
months  Mrs.  Cameron  has  proofread 
twelve  volumes.  Twenty-five  more 
have  been  transcribed  into  Braille  by 
volunteers.  After  being  proofread  an<* 
shellaced  thev  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  State  library  at  Austin  to  be 
bound  and  circulated  among  blind 
persons    throughout    Texas. 


b<J\To-n!  MASS.;  ~TrA-nSCP/p_ 
M  arch     10.    1136 
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Opportunity  to  Join  Class 

in  Braille  Transcribing 

There   in   «t ill   opportunitj 

•  ■■i  by  tl.i  hap- 

r  i  !n    Red  i  'i  ■■  -.ist.s 

weeklj    lessons   la  ugh  I    by    Miss 
le    "i    Waterto 

to    write    in    B 

printed   b< 
le.    These  ;irc  bound  and  placed 
circulating    libraries    for    the    blind 
throughout  the  countr: 
which    may    bo    performed    in    their   own 
i   ( !ross      i  irnn- 

scribers    mal  ble    i<>    the    hhnd    a 

iter  varlel  ding   than   is  possi- 

ilready  provided  by 
iraille   pre 

I'd  in  registering  for 
imunicate  with  the 
•  ■f     Braille,    American     Red 
■  bury  street. 


BRAILLE  CLUB  HAS 
SESSION  IN  'Y.  W.' 

James    W.    Foley    Reads 

NiiBloer  of  Poems 



Regular    meeting    of    the    Braille 
Club  of  Pasadena  was  held  in  the 
auditorium    of    the    Y.    W.    C.    A., 
Monday  afternoon.     Following  the 
usual  order  of  business  the   mem- 
-  were  entertained  by  James  W. 
|  Foley,  of  the  staff  of  The  Pa.sadena 
i  -News,  who  gave  a  number  of 
' his  poems,  in  his  inimitable  manner. 
ieve    Wiley,    known    as 
blind    girl    with    the    sweet 
reTB*CTea>'*several  vocal  selec- 
tions to  her  own  accompaniment  on 
the  piano.   Many  visitors  were  pres- 
ent.     These    meetings    are    always 
open  to  the  public  and  are  held  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


hAzrC.k       AT.      1 13  6 


Volunteer  Workers  of  Kea  cross 
Are  Making  It  Possible  for  Blind 
*  nLShrpypport  to  R&d-hy-Bmll 


A  ns4  project 
blind  his  recentf; 

American  Red  Cks 
monship  oi  Mrs. 
rcom    has    been 
glireve    Memorial 


'o*  work  a.monr; 
S  been  launched  bjv 
f  cocpter  of  the 
Is,  under  the  chair- 
Chorlton  Lyons.  A 
set  aside  in  the 
library     -  here     <■ 


group  of  volunteer  workers  meet 
regularly  to  study  Braille  and  tran- 
scribe stories  and  pamphlets  into  this 
system. 

As  the  workers  become  more  pro- 
t.  lent  it  is  a  plan  of  the  chairman 
to  transcribe  school  books  and  In- 
dustrial manuals  Into  Braille  and  to 
open  a  class  for  instructing  the  blind 
not  already  familiar  with  the  system 
in  the  use  of  the  books.  Pi-oof  read- 
ing in  Braille  and  book  binding  are 
iurther  phases  of  the  work  under- 
taken here. 

Helen  Keller,  the  world's  most  cele- 
brated blind  person,  has  named  Louis  ' 
Braille  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  ! 
the  sightless,  giving  them  a  perpetual  : 
source  of  delight  and  profit. 

It  was  over  a  century  ago  that  a 
certain  blind  Frenchman.  Louis 
Braille,  a  student  at  the  Institution 
N'atlonale  des  Jeumes  Aveugles  In 
Parte  worked  out  a  system  of  sight 
tor  the  sightless.  The  inventor  de- 
voted hl3  life  to  extending  his  means 
of  communication  and  to  easing  the 
burdens  of  the  blind.  Out  of  grati- 
tude for  this  noble  endea^sr,  a  spe- 
cial celebration  of  the  rfcent  cen- 
tennial of  his  birth  will  be  held 
during  National  Blind  jreek  which  I 
begins  March  23. 

Today  Braille  Is  a  key! to  books  in  j 
n-.any     languages.       Thel  Bible,     th* 
Koran,  and  an  encyclopilia  are  only 


BRAILLE  SYSTEM 
I! 


Grow*  of  Blind 
eature  of"Work 
ed  Cross./ 


One  of  the  most  appealing  of 
volunteer  services  among  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Red  Cros3  is  the 
transcribing  "f,  v,nf?K*!  r  "  th"  Mini 
The  annual  report  of  Miss  A.  M. 
Hoyt,  director  of  Braille  in  this 
country  and  staff  member  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  provides 
many  evidences  of  the  satisfying 
compensation  in  work,  which  gives 


,  a  fev   of  the  great   book-:   that  have! 
Uheen    transcribed    into    CMS    uystam, 
|%ille  Dr.  James   Mnrray,   a  Scottish) 
rnVslonti-y,  a  few   ysens  ago  adapted  ; 
Braise  for  Chinese  printing. 

The    Braille    3ystem    consists    of    a , 
group  of  sis  dots,  a  vertical  line  of 
three,  with  the   remaining  ones  in  a 
:  horizontal    arrangement.      The    com- 
j  blnatlon  of  these  dots  in  various  poii- 
■  tlons    gives    to    the    blind    the    /  me 
meaning    that   the   sight    reader    gets 
|  from    the    various    rouplngs    of    let- 
I  tors    of    the    alphabet.       Sixty- three 
combinations  of  these  six  dots  may 
be    used.      Not    only    do    they    repre- 
sent letters,   but  marks   of  punctua- 
tion, signs,   numerals,   a  musical   no- 
thtlon    and    accents    in    foreign    lan- 
guages are  Included  as  well. 

Helen  Keller  has  described  It  as 
"marvelous  as  any  fairy  tale.  Only 
six  dots!  Yefc  with  them  he  captured 
words  that  weave  bonds  of  compan- 
ionship between  those  who  cannot 
see  and  those  who  can,  words  that, 
like  swift  ships,  bear  us  far  away 
from  the  monotony  of  blindness, 
from  the  trivial  incidents  of  time 
and  place,  and  the  pain  of  thwarted 
effort." 

The  committee  now  engaged  in 
this  work  locally  is  composed  of  the 
following:  Mestiames  Clvde  Minor, 
William  L.  Young,  E.  B.  Hands,  Ed- 
win Moore.  Sam  Bailey  Hicks.  Jr.. 
;  Campbell  Hutchinson.  Charles  Eean. 
Huffman  Lewis,  Lola  White  Hender- 
son, Wilder  Stratton.  C.  R.  Minor,  Sr., 
Sam  Welner,  B.  L.  Foye,  and  the 
Misses  Sadls  Benjamin.  Elsie  Jones, 
Helene  Files,  Marjorie  Palmer,  Ellnoja 
Sample.  Nettle  Strobel.  ^f 


pleasure  to  the  sightless,  among 
them  a  25%  increase  in  the  num- 
,  ber  of  workers  during  the  last 
year. 

The  appeal  of  this  work  has 
borne  recent  fruit  locally  in  the 
formation  of  a  Braille  study  group, 
the  first  task  of  which  has  been 
to  master  the  Braille  system,  aft- 
er which  has  come  learning  to 
read  and  transcribe  this  means  of 
communication. 

Braille  proofreading,  book-bind- 
ing, class  instruction  for  the  blind, 
as  well  as  the  transcribing  of  a 
various  assortment  of  volumes  are 
included  in  the  local  program.  A 
room  has  been  set  aside  for  Braille 
workers  at  the  Shreve  Memorial 
library,  where  there  are  regular 
classes  and  practice  periods  by  the 
following  volunteers:  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton Lyons,  charman;  Mesdames 
Clyde  Minor,  William  L.  Young,  E. 

B.  Hands,  Edwin  Moore,  Samuel  B. 
Hicks,  Jr.,  Campbell  Hutchinson. 
Charles  Egan,  Huffman  Lewis,  Lois 
White  Henderson,  Wilder  Stratton, 

C.  R.  Minor,  Sr.,  Sam  Wiener,  R.  L. 


Foye,  Misses  Nettie  Strobel,  Elinor 
Sample,  Marjorle  Palmer,  Helene 
Files,  Elsie  Jones  and  Sadie  Benja- 
min. 

It  is  such  statements  as  the  above 
which  have  inspired  the  local 
group  to  undertake  a  program  of 
aid  to  the  blind.  In  conjunction 
with  the  National  Blind  week,  be 
ginning  March  25,  there"  will  be  g 
program  commemorating  the  lift 
and  work  of  the  indefatigable  hu 
manitarian,  Braille. 

Local    Observance. 

The  annual  Shreveport  Educe 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  will  bt 
held  at  421  Texas  street,  "Bensoi^ 
clothing  store,"  March  24th  to^atb 
inclusive.  The  doors  will  hp  opei 
for  visitors  from  9  a.  m.  tgr9  p.  n: 
This  work  is  being  donf  by  ani 
under  the  auspices  of  thte  Shrev^ 
port  Association  for  the  Blind,  ani 
assisted  by  the  different  churche; 
and  civic  clubs. 

The  purpose  of  this  week  is  t( 
educate  the  public  in  general  il 
the  work  of  the  blind,  with  a  viev 
of  finally  getting  their  moral  anc 
financial  support. 

The  earnings  during  this  weel 
will  remain  in  the  city  and  be  used 
in  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
in  the  various  arts,  particularly 
fitted  for  them,  with  the  thought 
of  making  them  useful  and  inde- 
pendent citizens. 

In  order  to  do  this  work  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  raw  ma- 
terial, a  teacher,  and  lastly  a  mar- 
ket for  their  product;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  and  educational  pur- 
poses, that  we  ask  the  public  to  at- 
tend and  become  interested  in  this 
work. 

There  will  he  no  solicitation  of 
funds  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Another  feature  of  this  week  will 
be  serving  of  dinner  and  supper 
by  the  ladies  of.  the  different 
churches  and  civic  clubs. 

Officers  of  the  association  are: 
Thomas  L.  Amiss,  president;  Dr. 
Abram  Brill,  first  vice  president; 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Samuels,  second  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Home, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Banks,  re- 
cording secretary;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Nich- 
ols, corresponding  secretary; 
board  of  directors:  Mrs.  Moise 
Levy,  Mr.  Max  Levy,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Alfred  Edgar,  Mrs.  C. :, 
R.  Markland,  Rev.  M.  L.  Wilson,  1 
Mr.  Harry  Viser,  Mr.  Aubrey  Py- 
burn,  Mrs.  Jurien  Smith,  Dr. 
Cleanth  Brooks,  Father  Joseph  A. 
Kirkbride,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Bankson. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Corrigan,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Aiken,  Miss  Hazel  Cline,  Mrs.  Han- 
na  Haas,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Edwards,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Sims,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  John  D.  Shuttleworth,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Gump. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind,  I  wish  to  thank  the  peo- 
ple for  their  past  generosity  and 
favors  and  ask  of  them  their  con- 
tinued support.  Affiliated  with  the 
local  association  in  their  effort  to 
help  the  blind  are — State  Board  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Founda-^ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Shreveport  Fed/ 
cration  of  Community  Work,  ami 
The  Red  Cross,"  according  to  Tl^os. 
L.  Amiss,  president  of  the  Sh^ve- 
port  Association  for  the  blinjjr 


liss  Alice  Knoch,  representative 
of  the  National  Transcribers'  so- 
ciety, arrived  here  yesterday  even- 
ing to  remain  a  few  days  on  Mon- 
terey peninsula  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  her  organization,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  supply  blind 
persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Miss  Knoch,  who  is  herself 
sightless,  is  making  her  headquar- 
ters at  the  home  of  Miss  E.  L.  Vir- 
gin, 135  Sixteenth  street,  Pacific 
Grove,  where  interested  persons 
may  communicate  with  her. 

"With  more  than  100,000  blind 
persons  ■  in  the  United  States,  the 
task  of  supplying  employment  to 
all  is  somewhat  of  a  problem,"  Miss 
Knoch  says.  "The  National  Tran- 
scribers' sociefv,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  eanta  Cruz,  is  doing 
much  to  alleviate  the  saddened  con- 
dition of  the  blind  by  securing  for 
them  employment  in  transcribing 
literature  in  the  Revised  Braille,  the 
universal  embossed  type  for  the 
blind.  This  work  net  only  furnishes 
employment  but  supplies  many 
books  for  those  deprived  of  natural 
eyesight." 

Explains  Methods 

Methods  of  the  society  were  ex- 
plained as  follows:  at  headquarters 
master  copies  are  made  by  blind 
copyists  from  dictation  of  ink  copy 
into  Revised  Braille.  This  master 
copy,  with  slate  for  transcribing, 
paper  and  instructions,  is  sent  to 
blind  persons  wanting  work.  The 
blind  transcriber  may  then  sit  down 
quietly  in  his  own  home  and  read 
the  mentor  copy.  He  reproduces  the 
book,  a  set  price  being  paid  him  by 
the  society  for  each  page  tran- 
scribed. After  his  book  has  been 
corrected  it  is  bound  and  given  free 
to  libraries,  state  schools  for  the 
blind  or  sent  out  through  the  mails 
from  the  society's  free  circulating 
library  to  blind  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

"Any  blind  person  who  can  read 
and  write  the  Revised  Braille  is  eli- 
gible for  employment,"  Miss  Knoch 
stated.   "The  work   of   the   society 
is  highly  endorsed  by  clubs,  business 
firms   and   all   those   interested   in 
philanthropic  endeavor.     Funds  to  I 
carry  on  the  work  arc  supplied  by  ' 
free  will  gifts  gathered  by  accredit- 
ed representatives  who  acquaint  the 
public   with   this   important   work,  j 
Blind  from  12  states  are  at  present 
being  helped  from  this  source  and 
16  states  have  received  more  than  | 


700  hand  made  volumes.*^/ 

"Persons  knowing  of  neefry  blind 
who  should  be  benefited  by  this 
work  may  help  them  by  getting'  in 
touch  with  the  executive  secretary, 
Elsie  L.  Cooper,  at  the  society's 
headquarters.  The  needy  blind  wiii 
be  visited  and  work  supplied^to 
many  as  possible." 


Seeks  Assistance 

For  BHnd^Perspns 

Aljee  Knoch,  representative 
]  thk  Rational  Transcribers'  so- 
lety.  organized  to  provide  remu- 
nerati^\  employment  of  persons 
bereft  \dJ  their  sight,  is  spending 
several  days  here  soliciting  sup- 
port for  the  work  of  the  society. 
Miss  Knoch,  herself  sightless,  is  a 
guest  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Prescott,  305  Webster 
street,  Monterey. 


S<4-n    FrZTtsisto.  C  a  /■_,  Cs  II-  Built,  T/  77 
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Rube  Goldberg  Brightens  Lives  of  S.  F.  Blind 


tion  to  the 


tears  of  laughter  In 
res  throughout  the  state 
ext  few  days,  for  Rube 
nny  book,  "Is  There  a 
House?"  has  been  tran- 
e  Braille  for  distribu- 
alifornia  blind. 

Miss  Doris  Wolf,  who  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  a  volunteer 
Braille  transcriber,  has  Just  completed 
a  Braille  book  with  Mr.  Goldberg's 
humorous  story  as  her  subject.  Miss 
Wolf  took  unusual  interest  In  tran- 
scribing this  volume,  for  Mr.  Goldberg 
is  her  cousin'. 

One  of  the  most  happy  women  in 
California  today  is  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley,  teacher  of  the  blind  and  since 
1915  employed  by  the  state  library. 

Miss  Foley,  blind  since  infancy, 
read  part  of  Miss  Wolf's  transcribing 
and  her  always  pleasant  face  was 
wrinkled  with  laughter  as  her  delicate, 
sensitive  fingers  raced  over  the  char- 
acters Miss  Wolf  has  punched  with 
infinite  care  on  the  many  Braille 
leaves  that  compose  the  transcribed 
volume  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  book. 

Many  copies  of  Miss  Wolf's  tran- 1 
scribing  will  be  printed— a  blind  i 
printer  will  set  the  type — and  sent  j 
to  the  various  schools  and  state  in-  : 
stitutlons  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Foley  maintains  headquarters  '■ 
in  San  Francisco  and  conducts  classes  ! 
for   the  blind  at   the   San  Francisco 
headquarters    of    the    American    Red ] 
Cross.    The  Red  Cross  and  the  state 
library     co-operated     to     make     the 
schools  possible. 


RUBE  GOLDBERG  AND  SONS 

"I*  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House?"  written  by 
Rube  Goldberg,  a  former  San  Franciscan  and  con- 
tributor daily  to  The  Call-Bulletin,  is  being  dis- 
tributed in  the  Braille  system  to  brighten  the  dark 
houjri  for  the  blind  folk  of  California. 


TEAQHER  OF  BLIND  READS  STORY 

Miss  Kate  FSter-(«fffctf,      j  tor  In  Ihe  House?"  as  Miss 
blind  since  infancy,  who  is  Wolf    (left)    checks  original 

employed   by   the   State   Li-  copy  written  by  her  cousin, 

brary,    reads    Braille    tran-  Mr.    Goldberg.      Latter   was 

scription  of  "Is  There  a  Doc-      1  honored  by  blind  in  East, 


TRANSCRIPTION  OF  STORY 

The  photo  above  shows  a  Braille  volume  of  Mr. 
Goldberg's  humorous  story,  which  was  transcribed 
by  Miss  Doris  Wolf,  a  cousin  of  the  noted  car- 
toonist. Miss  Wolf  has  been  interested  in  mak- 
ing life  easier  for  the  blind  in  California, 


April  (,,   1J3Q 

Braille  Instruction 
Offered  by  Red  Cross 
for  Book  Transcribing 

appointment       of 
if*    HJfcgins,    librarian    at    the 
Michigan    Lmployrnent    Institution 
the    Blind,     ns     instructor    in 
le,    preliminary    arrangements 
underway  for  the  oiafits  that 
will    train    local    personfe    to    trans- 
for     the     Mind,     Mrs. 
Lottie   I,ee   Grove,    executive   secre- 
of   the   Saginaw      chapter     of 
the   American   Red   Cross,    has  an- 
num* 

Instructor    who    has    been 

ii   by  the  Sag  oss 

-    in 

He     Is     a     certified     teacher     of 

in   of  raised  symbols  that 

litute    the      alphabet      of      the 

blind,    and     has    the    approval     of 

quarters  of  the  American  Red 

3  in  his  appointment  as  leader 

of    the    Braille    course    here.      The 

sea     will     be    conducted     under 

of   the    Saginaw    Red 

Cross  chapter  in   conjunction   with 

itional    effort    to    give    aid    to 

the  blind.  j 
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BLIND  REM 
CUSSpfEN 

Braille    Students    Will    Take 

Course  for  Volunteer  Service 

at  Red  Cross  Headquarters 


new   Braille   class   for  volunteer 
■workers  who  wish  to  provide    read- 
natter  for  the  blind  will  open  at 
Brooklyn     Chapter,      American 
Cross  Headquarters,  130  Clinton 
St..  Wednesday,  at  10:30  o'clock,  Ed- 
ward   W.     Alien,    chairman    of    the 
Brooklyn  Chapter,  announces. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  course 
which  trains  volunteers  to  transcribe 
Braille,  a  system  of  printing-  for  the 
blind  by   which  they  can   read  with 
the  finger  tips,  Mr.  Allen  stated.     It 
is    made    by    embossing,    or    raising, 
dots  and  dashes  on  a  heavy  prepared 
paper  by   means  of  a  special   type- 
writer or  slate  and  stylus.     A  small 
is  charged  for  the  slate. 
Eight  students  are  in   the  present 
3,    which    is    closing    this    week, 
lessons  are  given  under  the  in- 
struction  of   Miss   Jean    Miller,   who 
learned     to     write     Braille     at     the 
Brooklyn  Chapter.    Before  becoming 
certified    Red    Cross    transcribers,    a 
student  must  send  at  least  BO  pages 
of  work  to   Hraille  proof  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash- 


ington   who    pass    upon     the    work. 
pes  are  made  use  of  after 
are  passed* 

iduates  from  this  year's  "classes 
InclUi  rah,  Mrs.  Mar- 

tin C.  Fitch,  Mrs.  Francis  I...  Archer, 
Miss  Alma  J.  Kunemend.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Connett.  Mrs.  V.  Ritchie,  Miss  C. 
le,  Miss  Fanny  L.  Powell,  Mrs. 
A.  I'.  Carlson,  Mrs.  Reina  Barzilay, 
Mrs.  Nathan  Robbins,  Miss  Amelia 
r>avis.  Miss  Cornelia  M.  Roovers, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  May,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Newton. 


Ale*  YifiK,  N.  Y.      W„rlsL 


Help  for  Blind  Hind 
fourth  card  party  under  the 
of  the  Daughters  of  Ohio  in 
fork,  will  be  given  to-morrow 
rnoon  at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  the 
proceeds  to  go  toward  the  fund  of 
braining  books  for  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Horace  K.  Bushnell  is  heading  the 
Arrangement  Committee  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Howatt  of  No.  3751  Butler 
Street,  East  Elmhuret,  L.  I.,  Is  in 
charge  of  reservations. 


April     ;r.    /7.7q 


BLIND    TO    BE    AIDED 


Organization~Bf  Classes  for  Trans- 
scribing  Braille  Announced 

Organization  of  classes  for  teach- 
ing B^lllel  fc-anscribing  to  supply 
CinchWati'sjplind  with  more  read- 
ing matlriafV'as  announced  Mon- 
1  day  by  Ralph  F.  Rogan,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Chap- 
ter, American  Red  Cross. 

J.  H.  RolJ,  himself  blind,  will  be 
in  charge.  He  formerly  practiced 
law  here,  but  now  is  head  of  the/ 
blind  department  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary. Among  volunteer  teachers 
are  Mrs.  Moses  Wolf,  Mrs.  Julian  L. 
Wolf,  Mrs.  Adolph  Dryer,  Mrs.  J.  RJ 
Cohn  and  Mrs.  Coralia  Rosenthal    « 
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TYPHIS 


MDJIJOIIK 

"~Mijr>Au«rej^Eichhorn  and  Mrs. 
Ellarwm  %moles  of  Santa  Cruz, 
represeetaaites  of  the  National 
TransclibeigJ  society,  are  on  the 
peninsnla  for  a  few  days  working 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind. 

The  problem  of  providing  profit- 
able employment  for  the  blind,  of 
whom  there  are  100,000  in  the 
United  States,  is  being  solved  by 
the  National   Transcribers    society. 


This  is  one  of  the  few  organizations 
in  existence  which  furnishes  re- 
munerative home  employment  to 
the  unfortunate  and  handicapped 
people. 

Interesting  and  uplifting  free 
reading  matter  will  be  supplied  to 
any  blind  person  in  the  U.  S.  for 
the  asking.  Address  The  National 
Transcibers'  Society,  at  the  home 
office,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Leading  business  and  professional 
men,  as  well  as  people  of  means, 
who  realize  the  importance  of  this 
line  of  philanthropic  work,  are  gen- 
erously and  cheerfully  cooperating. 


/-  Q  f      G aTo$,C<il-,MaiI  lje«UL. 


ftlfaid  Workers 
Here  mis  week 


Dr. 
Francis! 
(blind)f 
Nations 


|atthi§vic    Sehl 

AVss   Melva    Leonard 
f>*T    sec  5    the 

Transcribers  society,  whose 
headquar  mta  Cruz,  are 

to  be  in  Los  Gatos  lor  some  tin 
the  interest  of  their    work. 

They  supply  home  employment 
to  needy  blind  by  furnishing  tjhem 
with  books  to  be  transcribed  into 
Braille.  This  work  is  all  don 
the  home  where  the  blind  live,  thus 
i  ntailing  no  extra  expense  of  t 
and  living.  All  provision  is  made  for 
their  work  at  no  cost  to  them,  and 
as  they  complete  copy  after  copy  of 
those  books  they  arc  paid  a  fair 
wage. 

These  books  are  then  placed  free 
of  charge  into  our  btate  libraries 
where  all  other  blind  can  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  This  work  that 
these  sightless  people  do  is  the  re- 
sult) of  (training  received  in  our 
state  blind  schools.  With  joy  and 
gratitude  do  these  timid,  underpriv- 
ileged people  welcome  this  opportun- 
ity to  become  feel- 
ing that  they,  too,  have  a  pla/e  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  E.  De  Mesy  or\tlio  foothill 
jhotel  has  most  geiWously  extended 
I  to  them  the  courtesy  of  free  cnter- 
teinment  and  Mr.  Poole  of  the  Huick 
garage  is  taking  care  of  their  car. 
It  is  hoped  that  the-  people  of  Los 
GatOS  will  receive  them  courteous! y 
when  they  call  to  present  t 
[work, 


heir 


May    J.    1930 

COPIED  14  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 

Red      Cross      Volunteers      Required 

Four    Months   for    Braille    Work. 

During  the  first  four  months  of, 
1930  fifty  volunteer  workers  at  the  | 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  completed  the  copying  of 
fourteen  books  for  the  blind,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  yesterday  by 
Mrs  Bruce  Clark,  chairman  of 
Braille  transcribing.  When  copied 
in  Braille  the  fourteen  books  ran  to 
seventy-one    volumes. 

The  Braille  department  of  the 
chapter  has  filled  orders  for  thirty- 
nine  books,  which  are  reproduced  by 
a  press  from  hand-made  plates. 
These  books,  representing  100  vol- 
umes of  Braille,  were  delivered  to 
libraries,  institutions  for  the  blind; 
and  individuals  in  various  parts  of  I 
the  country.  Four  additional  titles 
have  been  added  this  year  by  the 
New  York  Chapter  to  the  list  of 
duplicated  Braille  books  available 
through  the  American  Red  Cross 


/^3>7^<?  T    C,TyiMa.sJfw.C.kro-nlQl<L 


Committee  for  the    Blind. 


A^ObtfT^nteresting  work  has  been 
in  prjjgrlMs,  namely,  the  reading  and 
writing  (fla  the  Braille.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Mooney  is  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee which  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
giving  the  sightless  more  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  literature  as  well  as 
giving  those  engaged  in  this  activity 
a  great  satisfaction  through  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  performing 
a  most  worth-while  task. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Lyon  has  received  a 
diploma  from  Washington  for  perfect 
work  and  a  finished  course. 

This  work  can  he  done  at  home' 
without  instruction  through  pamph- 
lets. The  ladies  urge  members  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  this.  work.  For 
further  information  phone  Mrs.  Moo- 
ney or  Mrs.  Lyon.  ^ 


Ma^    /?     ilia . 

Seattle  Girl  Is 
New_Qf£ic5al  of 
>cietv 

•- 

Kathleen  O'Neill  of  Rent- 
tle.^JJfifthipjton  who  is  an  accom 
plisherl  violinist,  i^t  (he  newly  ap 
pointei  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Natio/al  Transcribers  society  with 
headoliavtewJlon  Soqnel  nvenue 
Miss  Melva  Leonard,  former  sec- 
retary, is  now  a  field  representa- 
tive, Mrs.  Elsie  Cooper,  executive 
secretary-treasurer,   said   today. 

Mrs.  Cooper  and  Miss  O'Neill 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Bak- 
ersfield  and  Fresno  where  they 
addressed  Lions'  clubs  in  behalf 
of  the  projects  sponsored  by  that 
organization  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  blind  persons  in  theirj 
homes.  Invitations  have  Ween  ex- 
tended to  Miss  O'Neill  to  appear 
as  guest  soloist  before  various- 
Santa  Cruz  clubs. 

Eight  additional  transcriber? 
were  admitted  to  the  society  this 
month  bringing  the  total  number 
to  68  throughout  12  states.  The 
new  members  are  Miss  Grace 
Henclffett,  Saratoga;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kauklman,  Palo  Alto;  Miss! 
Annette  Williams,  San  Jose;  Miss] 
Marie  Ward,  Berkeley;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Wilson.  San  Francisco;  Miss 
Clara  Hughey,  Bakersfield;  Miss 
Ethel  Roiiker,  Santa  Cruz  and 
Carl  Henderson,  McFarlandJ--(***,■ 

Fl   fp-nTrg,C.al.,    Pr?S2 


Received   Here 

IJ/.Ahyrles  Wilson  Baker  has 
in  #is  Npflssosston  a  copy  of  "The 
Art"  hi'  Thinking"  by  Kmest  Him 
net,  printed  in  Braille  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  and  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : 
j  "This  book,  printed  in  Braille,  is 
I  made  possible  by  tin'  people  of  lm 

|  penal    Valley,      i 'a  lif  ori.ia,       IkrOUgh 
j  whose   efforts   the   money    was    raised 

1  (Hi  its  publication,  it  is  presented 
to  the  blind  of  t  ho  United  states 
and   (  'anada." 

As  a  result  of  t  he  local  drive  last 
svinti  i  u  Pficient  funds  w  e  r  e 
raised  to  permit  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  1  L'o  copies  being  made 
Which  will  In'  placed  in  the  public 
libraries  and  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  both  t  he  United  States  and 
( 'anada. 

.Many  organizations  sponsored  the 
drive,    the    Lions    chili    in    particular. 


and   it    i.s  hoped   that   next   \ 
ficiont    funds  will  be  raised  to  allow 
the    publication    in    Braille 
Winning  of   Barbara    Worth." 

Rev.  Baker  will  have  the  book  in 
his  possession  for  the  next  two 
weeks  and  extends  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  all  those  interested  to 
it  at  his  home.  As  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  books  in  Braille  ar 
local  library,  there  will  be  no  copr 
in    this    city.  jr 


Tu-n*    7,     /  f3<f 


Literature  for  Blind 


Before  Braille  System 

P%*   ear,iest  systems  where- 
|e  fcljjfd    might    read    originated 
feru,   fvhere     the     alphabet    was 
formed  by  Itaots  on  a  length  of  string, 
fn    p    Siyeenth    century    Francesco 
Lucls.    a    Spaniard,    engraved    efi 
ters  on  wood  for  the  blind,  and  In  1640 
an     arrangement     of     movable     i 
type  was  ased  in   France.     This  plan 
failed  through  lack  of  funds  and  the 
l.Iind  had  to  revert  to  the  wooden  let- 
ters and  pins  stuck  In  cushions.  Other 
devices  for  the  blind  were  Doctor  Pin- 
seaux's    frame    with    a    small    handle 
into  which  metal  letters  could  be  In- 
sorted,    and    a    German    scheme    with 
letters   cut    in   cardboard.     Then   Val- 
entin   Hauy    realized    the   possibilities 
of   embossed    paper.      It    was   at    this 
school  that   Louis  Braille  was  a  pupil 
and    he    .saw    the    superiority    of    the 
point    system    over    the    many    others 
including  Gall's  Moon  type,  that   were 
■  ■fliiRing    confusion       His    mechod    Is 
now  world-wide     The  Koran  has  been 
transcribed   into   Braille,  and  the  sys- 
em  adapted  to  Chinese  and  Arabic. 


Ju  n  t     13,     I  9  3  0 

Solving  Problems 


ie^ 


tor   tfae_  Blind 


fhev  people  of  Arroyo  Grande 
and  vicinity,  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate,  es- 
pecially those  so  handicapped  as 
are  the  blind,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  National  Transcribers'  so- 
ciety has  interested  itself  in  the 
blind  of  this  county,  arranging 
through  its  field  representative, 
Mrs.  Ellanora  Scholes,  to  give  re- 
munerative home  employment  to 
those  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  in  the  Revised  Braille. 

This  work  being  of  an  educa- 
tional nature,  helps  the  blind,  not 
only  financially,  but  in  a  large 
measure  removes  the  sting  of 
monotony  accompanying  enforced 
idleness    or    even    mechanical    in- 


dustrial  work. 

The  simple  materials  necessary 
for  the  work  are  sent  free  of 
charge  by  the  National  Transcrib- 
ers' society,  to  the  blind,  who  can 
sit  down  quietly  to  profitable  em- 
ployment in  their  own  homes,  and 
for  their  services  receive  from  the 
organization  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation, and  their  work,  when  com- 
pleted, is  sent  free  to  blind  insti- 
tutions and  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  other  blind  people.  Thus 
over  700  bound  volumes  have  been 
supplied  in  16  different  states,  and 
a  free  circulating  library  is  main- 
tained at  the  home  office  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  work  of  this  organization  is 
highly  endorsed  by  clubs,  organi- 
zations, professional  and  business 
men  and  others. 


DalUs.Tmas,   Dispatch. 


Omaha,  Ntbr,,    Pjl&- 


BRAlLLLWUKkbK 


BOOK 


blind  of  Manila,  in  the 
Philipptaw*WSrtIT!s,  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  reading  "Eneas  Africanus," 
by  Harry  ij.  Edwards,  flTtlm  result 
of  the  work  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  O'Brien, 
•Dallas  Red  Cross  volunteer. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  transcribed  the 
book  into  Braille,  the  raised  dot 
system  of  writing,  and  sent  it  to 
the  library  of  Manila.  She  studied 
Braille  under  Mrs.  Louis  Haenni, 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  Braille 
committee  of  the  Dallas  chapter.  J 


Ju-nr     jL2f     lift) 

'Blind  Veterans  Will 
PanTTThursday  Night 

arquette  Council  K*  of  C.  or- 
the  direction  j&f  Profes- 
will  furnish  cs^nce  mu- 
ention  of  Disabled  War 
Thursday.  June  26,  at 
of  the  Roosevelt  hotel 
play  for  a  dance  for  the  blind 
members  of  the  veterans.    This  will  be 

quite  a  novelty  as  only  the  blind  will 
I  be  allowed  to  dance  and  it  is  estimat- 
ed there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
spectators.  On  Friday,  June  27,  this 
orchestra  will  furnish  the  music  for 
the  grand  ball  to  the  national  dele- 
gates and  local  members  at  the  Tip 
Top  Inn,  Roosevelt  hotel.  The  Mar- 
quette orchestra  is  playing  gratis  and 
numbers  fourteen  talented  musicians. 


<T«ly     J,     lilt 


flftiids  BJmd4frfhe(id 


(o  i/en) 


Mrs.  Myles  Standish  is  putting 
her  leisure  to  good  advantage  for 
others  by  taking  a  correspondence 
course  in  Braille,  the  only  means 
of  reading  available  to  the  blind. 
She  intends  to  transcribe  books 
into  Braille  and  is  learning  the  sys- 
tem of  raised  dots  which  represents 
letters  to  the  sensitive  touch  of  the 
blind. 

Very  conscientiously  almost 
daily  for  six  weeks  she  has  prac- 
ticed one  hour  according  to  the 
directions  and  corrections  she  re- 
ceives from  the  National  Rsd 
Cross  at  Washington.  It  is  her 
belief  that  the  course  could  be 
completed  in  10  weeks  if  the 
Washington  office  was  prompt  in 
returning  lessons,  a  matter  which 
she  states  in  sometimes  neglected 
in  her  case. 

"Tt  is  like  learning  French, 
Spanish  or  any  other  language 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  sIiom- 
you  what  I  know,"  -volun- 
teered Mrs,  Standish  to  the  re- 
porter. As  soon  as  my  lessons 
are  over  I  shall  transcribe 
any  book  assigned  to  me.  I 
do  not  have  any  preferences. 

"Mrs.  Stone  Bowen,  former 
resident  of  Omaha  and  sister 
of  Mrs.  George  Mclntyre,  was 
the  only  person  in  the  city  I 
knew  who  could  write  Braille. 
She  worked  in  Latin." 
BECOMES   INTERESTED 

Mrs.  Standish  was  first  inter- 
ested in  Braille  after  she  met  a 
blind  insurance  man  in  Chicago 
who  walked  anywhere  in  the  city 
without  assistance.  He  impressed 
pon  her  the  lack  of  material 
ailable  for  the  blind. 


Gl' 
TIME  TO  MAK 

BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 
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Chicago ited  Cross  Calls 
Workers  for  Task. 


BY  KATHLEEN  McLAUGHLIN. 

Faced  with  an  urgent  demand  for 
more  books  printed  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  blind  read,  and  the 
prohibitive  production  cost  of  the 
volumes,  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  solved  its  problem  by 
means  of  volunteer  service.  James  T. 
Nicholson,  manager  of  the  local  chap- 
ter, announced  yesterday  an  imminent 
expansion  of  the  Braille  department, 
made  possible  by  individuals  who  will 
'  give  their  time  and  efforts  to  the 
project. 

The  commercial  production  by  the 
Braille  system,  a.  code  of  raised  dots 
over  which  the  blind  pass  their  fingers 
and  thus  learn  the  contents  of  a  book 
or  newspaper,  is  ten  times  more  ex- 
pensive. Manager  Nicholson  explained, 
than  ordinary  printing.  Twenty  dol- 
lars worth  of  printed  volumes  Would 
cost  $200  if  transcribed  into  Braille. 
Hour  by  hour  labor  of  sympathetic 
people,  using  Braille  slates  or  Braille 
writers  [resembling  typewriters]  must 
be  their  chief  resources  for  the  pro- 
duction of  much  of  the  literature  for 
the  blind. 

Training  Coarse  in  Braille. 

A  simplified  training  course  of  ten 
lessons  in  the  Braille  system  has  been 
provided  by  the  American  Bad  Cross, 
which  assigned  a  director  to  work 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.  Women 
seeking  means  to  use  their  leisure 
are  aiding.  Chapters  from  Maine  to 
California  are  now  producing  the 
Braille  works.  Last  year  1,155  per- 
sons hand  copied  191,732  pages  of 
Braille.  The  Red  Cross  presented 
1,849  volumes  to  libraries,  homes,  and 
individuals. 

Since  last  July,  the  midwestern  area 
headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  re- 
ports, from  St.  Louis,  that  16  chapters 
in  this  district  have  taken  up  the 
work.  Those  in  Illinois  are  at  Chi- 
cago, Carthage,  Danville,  Oswego,  and 
Urbana.  Since  July  1,  1929,  the  work- 
ers  have  produced  42,480  pages. 


t  Invented  by  Blind  Boy. 

The  system  originated.  Manager 
Nicholson  related,  with  Louis  Braille, 
who  when  three  years  old,  in  1812, 
was  playing  in  his  father's  shop  near 
the  village  of  Coupvray,  France,  23 
miles  from  Paris.  He  picked  up  a 
sharp  tool,  which  slipped,  penetrating 
one  eye.  The  other  eye  became  blind 
through  sympathetic  inflammation. 
He  was  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
where  at  16  he  worked  out  his  own 
system  of  embossed  lettering.  In  1827 
he  was  made  a  professor  in  the 
French  National  Institution  for  Blind 
Youth,  and  while  there  developed  the 
Braille  system  as  the  most  compact 
and  efficient  yet  devised. 
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Books  for  Needv  Blind 

The  Red  Cross  Trains  Eager  Volunteers  in  the 
fArt  of  Making  Volumes  in  the  Braille 
Typography 


Not  long  ago,  a  boy  was  brought  into  the  prison  ward  of  Bellevue 
Hospital.  He  had  attempted  to  take  his  life  and  had  succeeded  only  in 
losing  his  sight. 


ka|lle  Alphabet 

B    C    D    E    f 


Teaching  Braille  bookmaking. 


Because  he  had  tried  to  kill  himself  - 
with  a  gun.  which  the  law  forbade 
him  to  carry,  he  was  brought  uncon- 
scious to  the  prison  instead  of  the  reg- 
ular ward  at  the  hospital.  When  he 
awoke  from  what  he  had  hoped  would 
be  his  last  sleep  and  found  himself 
wounded.  Imprisoned  and  his  sight 
gone,  he  very  nearly  lost  his  mind. 

Life,  which  before  had  not  been 
worth  the  effort,  now  became  a  night- 
mare of  honors  to  him.  No  friends, 
no  money,  nothing  but  darkness  to 
which  to  look  forward,  he  railed  at 
fate  and  cursed  the  day  he  was  born. 
!  Finally,  a  prison  visitor  recalled  hav- 
ing   heard    that    the    Red    Cross    tran- 


scribed  books   for  the    blind.    Perhaps 
this  boy  might  learn  the  magic  touch 
;  that   brings   the   world   through    books 
to  the  sightless. 

The    hospital    authorities    communi- 
cated]   with    the    New    York    Chapter, 
I  American  Red  Cross,  and  a  worker  from 
'<  the  Braille  department  was  dispatched 
to   the   hospital.    She  first   looked   out 
j  for  the   material   comfort   of   the   boy 
1  and  arranged  to  have  him  transferred 
to  another  department  of  the  hospital, 
arguing  that   he   had   suffered   enough 
for  breaking   the   law   without   further 
imprisonment. 

Then     she     brought     Braille     books 
transcribed    by    Red    Cross    volunteers  j 


and  taught  him  to  read.  Later,  when 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  she 
helped  him  to  use  the  typewriter.  His 
new  interests  gave  him  new  courage 
and  he  has  now  returned  to  his  former 
home  in  the  West,  where  he  is  devoting 
himself  to  music,  which  he  had  always 
loved. 

This  Is  only  one  Instance  of  what 
Braille  has  done  for  the  sightless  and 
the  part  th»  Red  Cross  has  played  In 
•^making  it  possible  for  tho.se  who  can- 
not see  to  keep  In  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  world  through  books. 

Today  Braille  transcribing  numbers 
hundreds  of  certified  workers  repre- 
senting Red  Cross  Chapters  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Mrs.  Bruce 
Clark  Is  chairman  of  the  work  at  New 
York  Chapter,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  is  carried  on  by  fifty  volunteers. 
Last  year  7,361  hand-copied  pages  of 
raised  print,  representing  180  volumes 
and  18,297  pages,  were  transcribed  in 
the  Braille  department  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  219  volumes  containing  19,372 
were  completed  by  the  dupli- 
I  method. 
Discussing  the  work  for  the  blind  at 
York  Chapter,  Mrs.  Clark  said: 
"Many  of  the  books  are  transcribed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  particular  individ- 
uals. One  volunteer  copied  100  pages 
of  insurance  tables  in  Braille  for  a 
blind  man  who  needed  the  data  for  his 
business.  Another  chapter  worker 
transcribed  a  French-English  course, 
several  essays  and  a  play  for  a  college 
student.  Text  books  have  been  pro- 
vided for  blind  students  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege  and   Columbia   University. 

"The  blind  are  given  employment 
proofreading  the  Braille  books  tran- 
scribed by  members  of  New  York  Chap- 
ter. The  books  are  taken  to  the  homes 
of  proofreaders  and  collected  when 
they  are  finished.  The  experienced 
blind  proofreaders  are  paid  three  cents 
a  page  for  their  work. 

"The  books  are  all  given  to  the  li- 
braries at  actual  cost  by  the  Red  Cross. 
A    book    of    eight    volumes    of    Braille, 
comprising   400    ink-print   pages,    costs 
i  about  $8.     The  same  book  would  cost 
i  about  $30  if  transcribed  by  a  commer- 
Iciai  concern,    ; 
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High  School  Girls 
Forego  Vacations  j 
to  HeipOnt  Blind 

Two  hundred  girls*  Som  Chicago 
high  schools,  including  more  than 
a  hundred  from  the  North  Side, 
have  agreed  to  forego  the  usual 
pleasure  of  Summer  vacations  to 
spend  their  time  learning  Braille, 
raised  -writing  for  the  blind,  and 
transcribing  books  to  be  added  to 
the  Braille  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library. 

Working  in  classes  of  ten,  they 
are  being  taught  the  Braille  alpha- 
bet by  Miss  Mary  Hays,  in  charge 
of  the  work  for  the  American  Red, 

fiross. 

Schools  represented  include  Im- 
maculate, St.  Mary's  Josephinium, 
Alvernia  and  Mallinckrodt  High 
School,  Wilmette. 

Thirty-four  girls  from  Alvernia 
High  School  have  completed  tran- 
scription of  the  war  novel  "G^d 
Have  Mercy  On  Us,"  by  William 
Scanlon,  and  are  now  working  on 
"Masterful  Monk,"  by  O.  S.  Dudley. 

The  Wilmette  students  have  com- 
pleted "Sandy  Joe,"  by  Mary  Weg- 
geman,  and  have  started  on  "The 
Gates  of  Oliver,"  by  Lucille  Borden^ 

tfu  /y     iti     If  ?<> 

-<f    Vyfrifr^BQH  BLIND 

Thos%  desiring  to  help  any  blind 
friendUor  acquaintance  to  secure 
(through  the  National  Transcrib- 
ers' Society)  remunerative  em-  j 
ployment  in  the  home,  may  do  so 
by  phoning  219F3,  or  writing  Mrs. 
Elsie  L.  Cooper,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Transcribers' 
Society,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Phone 
880W.  ' 
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Giving  Braille's  Gift  to  the  Blind 


o 


NE  DAY  IN   1812  little  three-year-old  Louis  Braille, 

a  French  boy,  entered  his  father's  harness-shop  to  play. 

He  picked  up  a  sharp  tool. 

It  was  too  big  for  him  to  manage;  it  slipt,  pierced  an  eye. 

Sympathetic   inflammation   set   in,   and   he  lost   the   sight   of 

both  eyes. 

And  altho,  we  read  in  The  Living  Church  (Episcopal),  for  the 
next  forty  years  Louis  Braille  was  to  know  what  Helen  Keller 
describes  as  "traveling  trackless  ways,  stumbling  at  noonday  as 
in  the  night,"  the  accident  was  to  make  him  the  blind's  greatest 
hero.  Gutenberg  gave  the  printed  word  to  the  world.  Louis 
Braille  was  to  make  the  blind  see  with  their  finger-tips. 

Only  the  sightless,  perhaps,  can  appreciate  the  great  gift, 
and  here  is  a  little  of  the  story: 

"When  ten  years  old,  Louis  was  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
encountering  there  not  only  a  rich  domain  of  literature,  music, 
and  mathematics,  but  also  embossed  Roman  type,  which  one 
could  learn  to  read  by  feeling  it  with  his  fingers. 

"At  sixteen,  he  worked  out  his  own  system  of  embossed 
letters,  and  made  a  slate  on  which  to  write  them.  Later,  while 
a  professor  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  he  invented  the  present 
system  of  writing  in  raised  dots,  which  is  the  standard  printing 
for  the  sightless. 

"The  Braille  characters — different  groups  of  six  small  raised 
dots — made  by  pressing  a  sharp  point  upon  stiff  paper — have 
opened  up  to  all  who  can  not  see  the  infinite  worlds  of  music, 
literature,  and  education. 

"It  was  soon  discovered  that  Braille's  system  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  commercial  use.  Even  to-daj',  820  worth  of  books 
in  ordinary  printing  would  cost  $200  if  commercially  produced 
in  Braille. 

"It  was  apparent  that  the  blind  would  have  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  patient,  tedious,  hour-by-hour  labor  of  sympathetic 
people,  using  Braille  slates  or  Braille  writers,  the  latter  resembling 
typewriters,  and  speedier  than  the  slates." 

JljLowever,  the  Red  Cross  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  76,000 
blind  people  in  this  country,  and  we  read: 

"In   1921   it  assumed  leadership  of  the  work,   assigning  a 


Faille  Alphas 


there.  Blind  people  can  play  bridge 
successfully  with  a  special  deck  of 
cards.  In  fact  the  College  club  bridge 
tournament  last  year  was  won  by 
sightless  person. 


For  the  Blind  to  See  with  Their  Finger-Tips 

olunteer  workers  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American   Red   Cross   typing   Braille  characters 
>r  some  of  the  76,000  sightless  of  the  country.     Last  year   191,732  hand-copied  pages  of  Braille 
were   made  by    1,155   volunteer   Red   Cross   workers. 


A  ufuiT  &  lt2A _. 

'ibrary  (Offers 
ImeaBooks  in 
Revised  Braille 


i//Fuchs   Transcribes 


ks^Qbtained   from 

lie  Library 

A  novel  use  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
brary  is  made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Fuchs 
f  484  Delaware  avenue,  who  tran- 
cribes  books  into  Braille  for  blind 
;aders  to  enjoy  through  their  sense 
f  touch.  After  reading  various  books 
rom  the  enormous  variety  offered  by 
le  library,  Mrs.  Fuchs  chooses  one 
'hich  she  thinks  is  worthy  of  the 
ibor  necessary  to  put  it  into  raised 
,'tters.  She  then  sends  this  title  to 
ie  Congressional  library  in  Washing- 
>n  for  approval,  and  when  official 
pproval  has  .been  secured,  sets  to 
'ork  to  prick  out  page  after  page  in 
sraile.  Since  the  work  is  done  by 
and  it  often  takes  Mrs.  Fuchs  three 
r  four  months  to  do  a  long  noveL 
he  works  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
s  a  volunteer,  sending  each  volume 
)  be  proof-read  by  Miss  Elizabeth* 
liller,    i.    professional    engaged    by 


Washington.  Three  hundred  Dages 
one  into  Braille  may  be  as  many  as 
(00  pages,  in  three  volumes. 
"Every  blind  person  should  learn 
)  read  Braille,  revised  Braille  or  New 
ork  point,"  she  declares.  "The  tri- 
nph  of  learning  to  read  is  great  fun 
id  after  the  feat  is  accomplished  it 
jens  up  many  happy  hours.  Every 
:w  and  then  I  get  an  enthusiastic 
tter  from  someone  who  has  read  a 
jok  of  mine  which  makes  my  efforts 
:em  immensely  worth  while!" 
The  Buffalo  Public  library  has  a 
iried  collection  of  books  in  raised 
itters,  the  majority  being  in  revised 
iraille  and  New  York  point.  The 
pecial  edition  of  the  Readers'  Digest, 

monthly  transcription  of  this  mag- 
zine  which  condenses  articles  of  cur- 
ent  interest,  is  the  most  popular,  and 
3  sent  by  the  library  at  once  to  the 
iuffalo  Association  for  the  Blind,  for 
mmediate  use.  The  library  takes 
>ther  magazines  in  raised  letters,  in- 
:luding  the  American  Review  for  the 
Blind,  the  Interallied  Braille  Mag- 
azine and  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 
azine, which  is  mailed  free  to  anyone 
by  the  publishers. 

Since  the  Post  Office  department 
sends  books  for  the  blind  free  through 
the  mails,  many  people  In  Buffalo 
send  directly  to  Albany,  or  to  Miss 
Adele  Hoyt,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Congressional  Library,  Washington, 
for  books.  Our  own  Buffalo  Public 
library  has  a  good  collection,  how- 
ever, to  which  new  titles  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  are  added  from  time  to 
time. 

Work's  Auction  Bridge,  complete,  in 
six  volumes,  is  one  set  which  will  be 
in  demand  when  people  realize  it  is 
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System  Expert 

TIere  For  Year's  Visit 


midst  is  Miss  Daisy  Rogers  of  Bea- 
con Fails,  Conn.,  who  has  come  to 
Ukiah  for  a  year's  stay.  Miss 
Rogers  is  a  guest  in  the  home  of 
and'  Airs.  Vincent  Giorno.  Mrs. 
i  Miss  Rogers  arc  cou- 
sins. 

Mi  red    witli 

j  the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C.    and    is    one    of    few 
who  are  translating  into  the  Braille 
system    foJ^^ljeblincV^   wm 
At  present  she  is  work.ng  on  a 
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ifs  iitferaille  is  listed  among 
AajoiAsection  activities  for 
RocMdge  ^omen's  club  this  term. 
WitMMrs.  Carl  F-  Fray  as  curator 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ballinger  their  as- 
sistant, members  will  meet  regu- 
larly eaph  week  to  study  the 
famous  heading  system  for  the 
blind.  Once  they  have  the  system 
mastered  they  will  take  over  the 
work  of  transcribing  into  Braille 
some  of  the  book  classics  which 
heretofore  have  been  unaccessible 
to  the  blind.  The  regular  schedule 
will  be  announced  in  the  next 
monthly  bulletin.  1 

Study  sections  are  to  have  the 
emphasis  this  year  at  Rockridg< 
according  to  Mrs.  William  Mulhns 
president.  In  her  foreword  to  th< 
club  director  and  calendar,  an  at' 
tractive  departure  in  club  bulle: 
tins,  she  made  known  her  objec 
tjve  —  "Development  of  the  Indi 
vidual."  To  this  end  she  will  urg< 
active  participation  in  all  section: 
and  programs. 

Rockridge  calendar  lists  as  it 
opening  event  a  members'  lunch 
eon  and  surprise  half-hour  b; 
members  of  group  No.  1  for  nex 
Tuesday  at  12  o'clock.  The  regu'3 
business  meeting  will  be  called  h 
Mrs.  Mullins  at  1:30  p.  m-  Gues 
day  on  September  16  when  Myr: 
Byrd  Guase  and  Jeannette  Gaus 
will  be  the  guest  artists,  will  mar: 
the  opening  of  the  club's  socia 
season. 


Values,"    by    Rev- 
erend J.  R.  Sizoo,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
New    York    avenue    Presbyter- 
ian  church   in   Washington,   D.   C. 
The  pamphlets   are  sent   to  Miss 
rs    by    the    Congressional    Li- 
brary and  she   returns   them  there 
re    they    are    available   for    cir- 
culation   to    the    blind. 

So   accurate     must     the     Braille 

translation  be  that  there  cannot  be 

1  a    single    mistake.    Miss    Rogers    is 

known'  for  her  perfection  in 

felting  into  the  Braille  systen- 


gers   is 
i  trao^ 

iny^ 
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'Books  for  the  Blind 
To  Be  Made  By  Class 
»row  Being  Organized 

of  227  Wil- 
Izing,a   class  to 
of     books     in 
'blind. 

Id    for    such    books   Is 
[trijinjthe    supply,    and    for 
son  Wlunteers  for  this  par- 
Iphase    of    Red    Cross    work 
rged    to    communicate    wiih 
Austen  at  once.     She  explains 
eed  as  follows: 
lere  are  in  the  United  States 
e   than    100,000    persons   who 
e  lost  their  eyesight,  and  the 
iber      is      being      augmented 
iy.      All      over      the      country 
mcies    are    at    work    to    help 
...^se     handicapped     persons     to 
earn  their  living  and  be  indepen- 
dent   of   charity.     Thousands   are 
daily    engaged    in    rug    making, 
weaving   of   various    kinds,    chair 
bottoming,     and      other     manual 
work  that  enables  them  to  be  in- 
dependent for  the  most  part. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the 
sightless  are  working  in  intellec- 
tual fields,  teachers,  musicians, 
readers,  actors,  etc.,  are  found 
among  them,  and  the  field  is 
widening  for  the  intellectual 
blind.  More  and  more  they  are 
rinding  their  way  into  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  and 
are  making  good,  taking  their 
places  along  with  other  students 
without  fear  or  favor. 

While  so  much  is  being  doire  to 
assist  the  manual  labor  of  the 
sightless,  not  enough  is  being 
done  to  supply  the  intellectual 
needs  of  those  who  are  prepared 


to  profit  by  study  and  reading. 
To  aid  in  this  intellectual  stim- 
ulus the  American  Red  Cross,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  are 
building  up  a  great  collection  of 
books  that  may  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  use.  In 
addition  to  these  books,  many 
college  and  university  libraries 
are  adding  books  printed  in 
Braille  to  their  collections,  for 
the  use  of  blind  students  while 
in  college.  In  these  ways  the  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  supply  tha, 
intellectual   needs   of  the   \>\\-ngjr 
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BRAILLE  WORKERS 
ASKED  TO  HELP 


An  appeal  to  Brooklyn  women  to 
take  up  the  work  of  Brai: 
scribing  and  bookbinding  in  order 
that  many  more  books  than  at  pres- 
ent may  be  available  for  the  blind 
wwas  mnde  to-day  by  Miss  Edna  A. 
Wood,  chairman  of  Braille  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Miss  Wood  announced  a  class  is 
now  forming  for  instruction  in 
braille  transcribing  under  Miss  Jean 
Miller  and  that  a  class  in  Braille 
bookbinding  will  open  in  November 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Brook- 
lyn chapter.  130  Clinton  street. 


Porrla-nd,  Onf-poT?,  Jo(W7\af 
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ft  I    That  the  Blind  Might  Read 


Vliss  Helen  R.  Lewis,  977  Multnomah  street,  whose  accomplishments  witli  the  Braille  slate  are  declared  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States.  She  has  "punched"  more  than  6570  pages  of  literature  and  text  books 
In  the  last  three  years,  many  of  the  volumes  being  on  the  shelves  of  Central  library  nere — but  they  don't 
remain  there  for  any  length  of  time,  being  called  for  continuously  for  blind  persons.  Miss  Lewis  is  seen 
"writing"  in  the  study  of  her  home.  The  material  used  is  furnished  by  Portland  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  but  the  translating  into  Braille  is  done  without  remuneration  to  Miss  Lewis  or  any  other 
Braille  worker  or  instructor  of  the  Red  Cross.  JFor  t  hat  reason,  her  "work"  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 


Sets  Record  in 
Writing  Books 
For  tEefflmd 


A  record  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in 
the  United  States  is  the  achievement 
of  Miss  Helen  R.  Lewis,  977  Multno- 
mah 6treet,  when  she  completed  the 
final  period  of  her  second  set  of 
Wescott's  Pliny's  Letters  (in  Latin) 
by  means  of  the  Braille  system  of 
writing  for  the  blind  last  Monday. 

It  was  three  years  ago  she  took  up 
the  Interesting  work  and  after  she 
had  passed  the  final  examination 
giving  her  a  certificate  as  an  expert 
at  writing  Braille,  she  began  writing 
volumes. 


Since  that  time,  according  to  rec- 
ords in  the  office  of  the  Portland 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
under  whose  direction  she'  "works," 
she  has  27  books,  or  91  volumes  of 
Braille,  a  total  of  6570  pages,  in  the 
Central  library  of  Portland.  Besides 
this.  Miss  Lewis  has  "compiled"  sev- 
eral textbooks  for  the  use  of  blind 
students  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  American  Red  Cross  furnishes 
the  equipment,  which  consists  of  a 
slate,  punch,  heavy  paper,  shellac 
and  denatured  alcohol,  and  also  holds 
classes  of  instruction.  Mrs.  Etta  S. 
Hall,  430  North  21st  street,  is  a  vol- 
unteer Instructor. 

And  with  it  all,  no  one  is  paid  ex- 
cept the  blind  proof  reader.  Mrs. 
Hall  instructs  without  compensation 
and  the  writers  of  Braille  receive  no 
financial  remuneration. 

"I  have  always  led  an  active  life  In 
the  business  world,"  Miss  Lewis  com- 
mented, "and  with  such  a  worthwhile 
undertaking.  I  feel  repaid  in  being 
able  to  aid  the  sightless  in  reading." 

Miss  Lewis  was  born  in  Madison, 
Ind..  and  during  her  early  life  taught  I 
school  in  that  state.  Later  she  tookl 
up    law    stenography      and    came    to! 


Portland  where,  in  the  early  90s, 
she  was  employed  by  the  law  firm  of 
Bronaugh,  McArthur,  Fenton  &  Bro- 
naugh.  For  several  years  she  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Oahu  col- 
lege in  Honolulu,  but  on  becoming 
engaged  In  the  work  of  law  stenog- 
raphy she  returned  to  the  continent. 

In  1901  she  went  to  Seattle  to  fol- 
low her  profession  and  remained  there 
until  she  retired  in  1925,  coming  to 
Portland  to  live  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Ludgate. 

There  are  two  methods  of  writing 
Braille,  one  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  typewriter,  and  the  other  with  a 
slate.  Naturally  the  slate  is  the 
slowest  system  because  each  letter, 
mark  of  punctuation  and  figure  must 
be  "punched"  by  hand.  The  ma- 
chines are  quite  expensive,  and  the 
Red  Cross  has  only  slates  available 
for  its  workers.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Miss  Lewis'  work  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, officials  of  Portland  chapter 
concede,  and  added  to  this,  her  writ- 
ing is  almost  letter-perfect.  Very 
little,  if  any,  correction  Is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  proofreader. 


Arhens   6kiai     M  € £S_ 
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HELP  OF  BLIND 
TO  BE  PROJECT 
OF  RED  CROSS 


Athens  Group  Will  Direct 

Braille  Transcribing 

Of  Books. 


Transcription  of  printed  pages 
into  Braille  for  the  blind  is  the 
latest  charily  project  to  occupy 
local  interest.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  ?yith 
Pearl  French  as  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Athens  County  chap- 
ter, 14  women  have  offered  to  do 
Braille  transcribing  of  books. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Worley,  82  North 
Lancaster  Street,  has  volunteered, 
to  be  chairman  of  the  group  do- 1 
ing  this  work,  and  will  do  the  in- 
structing. The  Braille  boards,  in- 
struments for  making  the  raised 
dots  which  the  blind  read  by 
touch,  and  other  equipment  will 
arrive  soon  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Work  will  begin  immediately. 

The  first  project  will  be  to 
make  Christmas  cards  in  the 
Braille  system  to  be  given  to  the 
blind  for  distribution  to  blind 
friends  at  holiday  time.  This  work, 
according  to  Miss  French,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  programs 
ever  attempted  here.  The  project 
is  entirely  new  to  local  charity 
workers,  but  with  a  few  lessons  of 
instruction  anyone  can  operate 
the  Braille  outfit,  Miss  French  ex- 
plained. 

Members  of  Sigma  Phi  Gamma, 
a  non-collegiate  sorority,  have  of- 
fered to  pioneer  in  this  Braille 
work. 

Sorority  members  planning  to 
help  in  this  charily  program  are: 
Hulda  Murphy,  Gladys  Jones,  Es- 
ther Murphy,  Dorcas  Herron,  ! 
Herron,  Maxlne  Kyle,  Pauline  Orr, 
Madge  Croy.  Margaret  Croy, 
Geneva  Jones,  Grace  Cotton,  The 
ma    Detwilcr. 


'BtmTEmployed  at 
i  ranscribing  Books 

A  fiewVmeans  of  employment  for 
the  /hndftfthe  transcription  of  Braille 
for  use  in  libraries,  has  been  provided 
by  the  National  Transcribers'  Society, 
which  is  represented  in  the  East  Bay 
by  Mrs.  Ellanora  Schcles,  field  repre- 
sentative, 4206  Terrace  Street,  Oak- 
land. 

Already  eight  blind  persons  from 
Berkeley  and  Oakland  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  society  and  there  are 
150  en  the  waiting  list.  Books  are 
are  transcribed  into  Braille  by  this 
Group  and  Miss  Marie  Ward,  2318 
Grove  Street,  is  one  of  the  proof 
readers. 

The  matter  of  provinding  profitable 
employment  for  the  blind,  of  whom 
there  are  approximately  110,000  in 
the  United  Stntr?,  has  always  been  a 
serious  problem,  but  is  being  largely 
solved  by  the  Transcribers,  with 
headquarters  In  California,  which  fur- 
nished the  blind  with  work  which 
can  be  done  in  their  own  homes. 

This  work  being  of  an  educational 
nature,  helps  the  blind,  not  only  fin- 
ancially, but  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moves the  sting  of  monotony  accom- 
panying enforced  idleness  or  even  in- 
dustrial work. 

The  simple  materials  necessary  for 
the  work  are  provided  free  of  charge 
by  the  Society  to  the  blind,  who  can 
sit  down  to  profitable  employment  in 
their  own  homes-  and  for  their  ser- 
vices, receive  from  the  organization, 
a  reasonable  compensation;  and  their 
work,  when  completed,  is  sent  free  to 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  to 
schools  and  libraries,  to  be  a  blessing 
to  other  blind  people.  In  this  way 
more  than  700  bound  volume  have 
been  supplied  in  12  different  states, 
and  a  free  circulating  Braille  library 
is  maintained  at  national  head- 
quarters. 

The  work  of  this  organization  is 
highly  endorsed  by  clubs,  organiza- 
tions, professional  and  business  men 
and  ethers.  S 


<*  i_^JLLJUlATi*  Qh>o,  B  T}  qui r<±- 
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BLIND  MAKE  BOOKS  FOR  SIGHTLESS  BROTHER 


To  meet  the  ever  increasing  need 
for  reading  matter  for  the  blind, 
classes;  in  Braille  are  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Red  Cross  throughout 
the  country.  In  Cincinnati  two 
classes  have  already  been  organized 
under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Ralls, 
head  of  the  department  for  the  blind 
at  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  one 


of  which  is  shown  in  the  above  pho- 
tograph. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
local  Red  Cross  to  interest  men  and 
women  in  the  study  of  Braille  in 
order  that  they,  in  turn,  may  tran 
scribe  from  ink  print  into  Braille 
books  which  are  still  so  many  blank 
pages  to  the  sightless. 


After  10  or  12  lessons  volunteei 
are  enablsd  to  transcribe  books  ini 
Braille.  An  earnest  call  for  volun 
teers  in  this  work  has  been  issued  b; 
the  local  Red  Cross.  In  the  above 
group  are,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  George 
Hauser,  Mrs.  Stephen  Stout,  Mrs. 
Marvin  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ros- 
enthal and  Miss  Grace  Coney. 


No  i/e-m  h<T     AJt    J9JK 


40  Blind  Folk  Earn  Living 
{By  Braille  Transcription 


light  iJHda  residents  of  Oakland, 
ancl  40  throughout  California,  are 
being  aided  financially  by  doing 
Braille  transcription  work  for  the 
National  Transcribers'  Society  of 
Santa  Cruz,  according  to  Mrs.  Elea- 
nora  Scholes,  field  representative, 
who  is  visiting  Oakland  for  a  few 
days  in  the  interests  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  society  was  founded  10  years 
ago,  with  the  idea  of  having  blind 
persons  copy  books  in  Braille,  to  be 
placed  in  libraries  for  the  blind, 
while  pay  for  this  work  would  be 
given  out  of  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Naar   70  blind  persons  are  earn- 
ing sufficient  to  supportTthemselves, 
Mrs.  Scholes  says,  and  it  is  hoped  . 
to  extend  the  service  as  funds  per-  J 
mit,  to  give  many  others  the  oppor 


tunity  of  earning. 

The  "master  copies"  of  the  books 
are  made  by  blind  copyists  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  headquarters,  from  dic- 
tation of  printed  matter  into  the 
revised  Braille.  A  master  copy  and 
the  necessary  working  materials 
are  then  sent  to  blind  workers,  who 
do  the  work  in  their  own  homes, 
and  are  paid  a  set  price  for  it. 

The  books  thus  copied  are  "proof 
read"  and  then  bound  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  blind  organizations. 
Over  700  bound  volumes  have  been 
made  and  distrib»ted/)y  this  means, 
and  150  bliA«Kworkers  are  on' the 
books  of  the  society,  hoping  for 
work  when  funds  are  available. 

Mrs.  Scholes'  Oakland  address  is 
420  6  Terrace  street. 


u/scotT-*nCa  s  ,A/fu/s-Tri'J}ui,t         Waco.  Tetes^Tr/Lrtr-tftrf/d 


InstuwUiuilK  F(!)i  TSllM 
Aim  of  Mprt  Red  jCross 

Teach«fr_jray  Be  Secured  lfr-Dallas, 


V. 


Wacoas>  Replies 

■ 

A  movement  which  may  lead  to 
free  instruction  in  Braille  writing 
and  reading  for  the  blind  of  this  sec- 
tion was  started  at  Mart,  Tuesday, 
according  to  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hale,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Waco-Mc- 
Lennan  County  Red  Cross  chapter. 
The  movement  at  Mart  was  a  re- 
quest from  Red  Cross  members  and 
club  women,  made  to  the  Mart  Lions 
club,  and  which  that  body  will  be 
asked  to  take  up  with  the  Waco 
Lions  club,  to  join  the  Red  Cross  in 
getting  such  a  teacher. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ashbaugh,  of  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  the  Red  Cross,  told 
Mrs.  Hale  Tuesday  that  a  teacher 
codld  be  secured  in  Dallas,  if  some 
group  would  pay  expenses  of  the 
teacher  while  in  Waco.  No  salary 
would  be  charged. 

Result  of  the  request  made  at  Mart 
probably  will  not  be     known     uj 
Saturday,  Mrs.  Halevsaid 


Moi/C-rnl>*r    7<      1436 


/{  Helping  the 


pros»"Working  to^Promo|e  the 
f  Braille  System 

Wac£ped  Cross,  following  the 
...j>le  of  national  headquarters,  is 
workYng  to  promote  the  Braille  tran- 
scribing system  for  the  blind,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  read 
with  their  finger  tips  by  the  use  of 
raised  dots  in  the  paper.  Due  to  the 
expense  of  manufacture,  *  Braille 
books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are 
scarce,  thus  the  Red  Cross  organ- 
ization of  America  is  enlisting  vol- 
unteers to  help  make  these  books, 
the  Lions  club  also  sponsoring  the 
movement.  A  trained  teacher  will  be 
brought  to  Waco,  provided  enough 
volunteers  are  secured,  to  give  a 
course  in  making  of  these  books, 
material  to  be  furnished  either  by 
the  individual  or  by  the  Red  Cross 
chapter.  Mrs.  Grace  Hale,  exejtfutive 
secretary  of  the  Waco  Red/Cross, 
is  in  correspondence  witlyseveral 
Lions  clubs  in  this  distri^  solicit- 
ing their  help  in  furnishfcg  volun- 
teers and  sponsoring  tbe  work. 


/OaMh  r>d.  Cal.     T'r / b u  7? -e.  _ 
ork  Is  Kept  Up 

■Let   holidays    come:    the"  UunUn 
~*tJM-    -  ll"r"°"1'-    club 

j-oe.s  on  just  the  same. 

This  small  group  of  clubwomen  I 
who   formed   a  class  to  study     the 
Braille  system  so  they  may  trans- 
cribe books  for  the  blind,  meet  reg- 
ularly every  Monday  morning. 

While  most  of  clubdom   is  silent 
until    after    the    Ni  lolida] 

this   section    will    have   its   reguj  ' 
weekly  session. 


lA//e,/ 0,   C  *  I-,  CkrwicU 

January    3>     IM1 


traille  Author  to 
rive  Address  Here 
roman's  Club 

las.  SSL  B.  Rlchter  of  Santa  Bar- 
ra,  w^fl  known  Califqrnia  author- 
on  the  DiaMe  (8j'»*«>ii> -for  the 
blind,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  an  important  meeting  of  the  Val- 
lejo  Woman's  Club  to  be  held  Mon- 
day afternoon,  January  5,  In  the  Y. 
W.   C.   A.   building. 

The  speaker   is   a  sister  of  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Jones  of  403  Alameda,  street 
whose  guest  she  will  be  driving  her 
visit  here.      She   will   Illustrate  the 
rudiments    of    her    work    by   black- 
board  so  that  the  layman  can  un- 
derstand it.  Mrs.  Rk  liter  supervises 
th«  making  of  Braille  books  for  the 
Mind,  and  has  edited  and  published 
several    of   this    nature,     some     of 
which  are  in  use  in  this  state. 
Other  interesting  parts  of  the  af- 
noon's     program      v.ill   be  violin 
-    by    small    Billy    Thomas,    boy, 
ligy;   and  humorous  readings  by 
Miss    Ruth   Devlin,   high    school  in- 
ter. 
The  executive  hoard  meeting  will 
begin    promptly   .it    1:30  with     Mrs. 
Pan      Foley,      president,    in    charge. 
The  business  session  will  be  at  2:15, 
wed    immediately   by   the   pro- 
grfam. 
Prominent  among  business  of  the 
noon   will   be  the  arrangement 
I    social  function  when   the  for- 
mal preesntation  of  the  "Y"  build> 
ing   to   the   Vallejp   Woman'sOWo 
will  be  made.  _/^ 

All  those  interestefl  in,#TUb  work 
:ire   invited    to  attend^^ 


fd  I*   A  It,, ;  C.al.s  -r,m*s 
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rersftjis  who  have  blind  friends 
in  need  of  employment  as  trans- 
cribers of  literature  into  revised 
Braille  or  who  would  like  to  re- 
ceive books  from  the  free  circu- 
lating library  maintained  by  the 
National  Transcribe:^'  Society  are 
asked  to  get  into  touch  with  Mrs. 
Ellanora  Scholes  at  634  Hamilton 
avenue  (Dial  21748). 

Mrs.  Scholes,  who  makes  fre- 
quest  visits  to  Palo  Alto,  is  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  trans- 
cribers' society,  which  has  head- 
quarters at  Santa  Cruz.  Her  or- 
ganization provides  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment  for  persons 
handicapped  by  blindness,  work 
which  they  can  do  in  theirxxurfT 
homes,  in  the  transcriptjdli  of 
literature  into  revised  Braille. 


J  a  nu  a  ry     n    I  <1 3  f 
KATHERINE  SIEMON  GETS 
BRAILLE  CERTIFICATE 

Miss  ICatherine  Siemon  of  the  Strat- 
field  hotel  yesterday  became  the 
twenty-first  Red  Cross  volunteer 
brailllst  of  the  Bridgeport  chapter, 
having  been  presented  with  her  Braille 
certificate,  which  was  received  from 
National  headquarters  of  the  Red 
Cross,  by  Mrs.  Wendell  G.  Reycroft, 
chairman  of  the  Bridgeport  Braille 
committee.  Miss  Siemon  learned  that 
type  of  volunteer  service  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, after  which  she  transcribed  into 
brallle.What  Is  it  Mom  Does  and 
Other  Articles,"  by  Lenora  Mattingly 
Weber. 

The  next  work  which  Miss  Siemen 
will  undertake  will  either  be  a  book 
on  the  request  list  for  the  Bridgeport 
Public  library  or  one  especially  re- 
quested by  a  war-blinded  veteran  or 
a  student. 


-DaIUs,  T-e  7  *  s  y  da  u  r  r>  a  / 
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s  Women  Transcribe  Books  for  Blind  Readers 


Ever  since  the  Dallas  County  Red 
Cross  took  up  the  transcribing  and 
teaching  of  Braille,  the  tactile  writing 
for  the  blind,  Dallas  women  have  been 
enthusiastic  volunteers  in  learning 
the  system  and  bringing  light  into  the 
darkness  of  the  sightless.  Books  of 
every  sort  have  been  put  into  this 
raised  dot  writing  for  blind  fingers 
to  "read,"  with  poetry  and  descrip- 
tive  literature   in  popularity. 

Women  shown  in  the  picture  re- 
sponded to  a  unique  request,  which 
came  from  Miss  Adelia  Hoyt,  blind 
director  of  Braille  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was 
for  a  Spanish  grammar  to  be  used 
bv  blind  girls  in  a  Mississippi  school, 
and  was  an  emergency  call,  the  girls 
having  begun  the  study  of  Spanish 
without  a  text-book. 

Eleven  women  undertook  the  task, 
dividing  the  text-book  into  two  parts, 


and  spending  every  available  minute 
on  the  work.  As  soon  as  a  chapter 
was  completed,  it  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Eva  Cameron,  blind  proofreader  and 
teacher  for  the  Dallas  County  Red 
Cross,  put  into  a  temporary  binding 
snd  sent  on  its  way.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  the  chapters  were  as- 
sembled and  permanently  bound.  They 
comprise  thirteen  Braille  volumes, 
containing  the  text  in  the  small  gram- 
mar held  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Johnson,  chair- 
man of  the  Braille  committee,  who 
is  standing  at  the  left.  Others  in  the 
licture  are:  Mrs.  Josephine  Lang,.  Mrs. 
David  Crowlev,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Spangler,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  Eva  Cameron  sit- 
ing at  the  desk. 

Others  who  assisted  in  this  work 
ire  Mrs.  A.  J.  Elliott.  Mrs.  W.  Hugh 
lunter.  Miss  Berta  Cobb,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

'"f-^o    ar>H    Mr«     1W     H     D'Npal. 
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Springfield  Women  Learn  Braille 

t      To  Give  Blind  More  Literature 


Making  Books  For  the  Blind 


'  A  I   Tl 

<5eat^d,  j-efttu  <?io-nr.'  /M/SsJ/rXATO/vf 
CaAfiA  rrreE.,  Miss  <Svi_vn  a  /Watet?, 


■ 


[ass  Under  Auspices  of  Local  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  Meets  Once  a  Week 
to  Transcribe  Reading  Matter  Into  Books  and  Articles  For  the  Sightless 
—Miss  Sylvia  Atwater,  Instructor 


SO  MANIFOLD,  far-reaching-  and 
intricate  Is  the  good  exen 
and  directed  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  that  too  often  some 
at  Its  less  tangible  offices  go  unregard- 
ed by  the  public  at  large.  A  branch 
of  Red  Cross  activity  which  for  years; 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  has  been 
working  for  a  group  of  handicapped 
humanity,  is  that  devoted  to  Braille 
transcribing  which  is  done,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Congressional  library. 

Local  activity  is  being  supervised  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Atwater  who  since  early 
last  fall  has  conducted  class 

ic  Braille  transcribing.  The  class 
started  with  17  eager  pupils  and,  de- 
spite the  woes  of  the  times,  12  of  rhe 
original  members  remain.  These 
classes  are  specifically  designed  to 
teach  "sighted"  persons  the  art  of 
Braille  transcription  so  that  they,  in 
their  generous  turn,  may  prepare 
books  and  reading  of  all  descriptions, 
even  songs,  for  the  sightless.  The  class 
is  open  to  all  persons  who  feel  im- 
pelled to  lend  their  good  services  to 
such  a  great  undertaking.  The  roster 
already  carries  the  names  of  many 
women  prominent  in  society  and  so- 
cial  service   organizations. 

Must   Have   formal   Vision 

Until  Miss  At  water  volunteered  to 
assume  t'he  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing such  a  course,  the  local  branch  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  unable  to  in- 
clude it  among  its  many  considera- 
tions, although  it  is  a  regular  part 
of  Red  Cross  work.  Miss  Atwater  was 
already  possessed  of  her  certificate 
from  Washington  headquarters,  prov- 
ing her  skill  as  a  teacher  of  Braille 
transcribing,  so  that  Mrs  Mary  Dwin- 
r.ell,  of  the  local  chapter,  immediately 
sought  her*  cooperation  in  organizing 
a  class.  Many  persons,  penhaps,  do 
not  realize  that  such  a  class  must  be 
attended  b.,  persons  who  have  normal 
vision,  with  or  without  glasses.  For 
they  must  serve  as  angels  of  mercy 
to  the  sightless  who  through  their 
swift  and  accurate  chartings  may 
gain  the  boon  of  reading  current 
literature  and  standard  works  that 
reach  back  to  the  Book  of  Books 
which  records  so  inexorably  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Miss  Atwater's  class  (transcribes 
such  literature  into  the  Braille  raised 
type  and  already  its  members  have 
become  so  enthusiastic  about  the  work 
that  they  consider  it,  in  the  words  of 
one,  "more  fascinating  than  needle- 
point." It  does  exert  a  strange  allure, 
it  is  said,  and  those  persons  who  dis- 
play a  particular  aptitude  for  it  are 
making  rapid  progress.  There  are  two 
members  who  already  have  received 
their  certificates  from  Washington. 
To  obtain  this  certificate  one  must 
take  a  course  of  10  lessons  and  send 
50  pages  of  Braille  to  Washington. 
A  commonly  held  error  is  that  the 
Braille  alphabet  is  merely  the  Eng- 
lish arrangement  of  letters  in  raised 
hieroglyphics.  That  is  not  so.  For  the 
Braille  system  is  as  concise  and  even 
as  intricate  as  shorthand.  It  is  this 
table  which  the  pupil  must  first 
master.  Although  there  are  Braille 
presses  which  are  supposed  to  handle 
the  transcriptions  in  quicker  time 
with  the  attendant  labor  saving,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  method  is  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  also  that  it 
cannot'  supply  fast  enough  the  needs 
of  the  blind  readers.  So  the  older 
device  is  more  frequently  used. 

A  Braille  slate,  which  is  used  In 
the    hand     work,     is    composed    of    a 
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wooden  slab  to  which  is  fastened  a 
brass  tablet  containing  dozens  of 
"cells."  Each  cell  has  six  dots  and  by 
punching  the  dots  of  the  cell  thus 
so  the  record  is  made.  The  slave 
carries  the  alphabetical  symbols  in 
reverse  order;  that  is,  th»  transcriber 
works  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the 
completed  sheet,  reversed,  presents 
the  document'  In  the  raised  formations, 
in  the  natural  left  to  right  order.  The 
system  was  invented  in  1829  by  a 
blind  Frenchman  whose  name  it  bears. 
He  had  perfected  it  to  an  amazing 
degree,  so  that  dots,  arranged  in  a 
certain  diagram  represent  whole 
words.  Each  letter  also  represents  a 
word.  For  example,  the  word  like  is 
L;  the  word  do  is  D;  the  word  it  Is 
X.  Thus,  the  sentence,  I  like  to  do  it. 
reads  in  Braille,  I  L  T  D  X.  The  first 
10  letters  in  the  alphabet  also  stand 
for  the  numerals  one  to  ten.  Com- 
binations are  adroitly  conceived.  The 
word  sand,  for  illustration,  is  written 
by  using  the  letter  S,  and  then  five 
nots  which  represent  the  word  "And." 
Certain  dot  arangements  mean  defi- 
nite words  or  word  endings.  There 
are  10  dot  combinations  for  punctua- 
tion. To  the  layman  this  may  sound 
a  bit  complicated,  but  those  who  are 
Studying1  it  say  thai  on  the  contrary 
once  the  rudiments  are  conquered  the 
rest   is   plain    sailing. 

There  are  four  grades  of  Braille. 
[e  1  employes  the  full  spoiling: 
grade  l1^  has  40  abbreviations,  and 
this  is  the  form  officially  adopted  in 
this  country;  grade  2  has  "00  abbre- 
viations; grade  3  is  a  highly  contract- 
ed form  and  grade  4  is  used,  as  a  rule, 
only  by  advanced  students. 

A  skillful  transcriber  can  do  a  page 
of  Braille   in  20  minutes. 


Supplies  Local  Group 
There     are     76     blind     persons     In 
Springfield   and   Miss   Atwater's   class 
has    materially    Increased    their    hap- 
piness and  contentment  by  providing 
them    with   reading.    A    committee    of 
the  Springfield  Women's  club  sponsors 
lub  for  those  thus  afflicted  and  it 
meets    every    Saturday    at   Church    of 
the  Unity.     Twenty  of  these  are  well 
sed    in    reading    Braille.    It.   is   said 
chat    at    the    City    home    there    is    a 
voung  blind  girl  who  is  so  adept  that 

I  every  night  she  reads  to   a  group   of 
older     women    who,    like   herself,     are 

1  shut  from  the  light  of  the  world.  These 

!  men  and  women  send  in  requests  for 
certain  transcriptions  which  Miss  At- 

!  water's  class  is  working  to  fulfil.  One 

!  Xegro  preacher  wanted  very  much  to 
3  the  marriage  and  burial  services 
done   in    Braille   and    two    of    the   ad- 
vanced members  of  t'he  class  set  about 
speedily  to   comply.   Then   came  a  re- 
quest for   20   old   time  songs,   such   as 
"Juanita,"  "Just  a  Song  at  Twilight." 
"Old    Black    .Toe,"    etc.,    and    nc 
class  is  working  on  these;  n< 
signment,   for   there   are  10   cop; 
songs    to    be    transcribed. 
The  class  members  are  at 
choose      t'heir    own    assignm 
some  of  them  are  transcribin 
others    children       stor  one    is 

working  on  a  Latin  textbook.  It  is  the 
idea   of    one    member    to    work    on    Or 
Gilkey's    last    book    and    afreadj 
of  his  most  famous  sermons 
turned   into   Braille.   Articles   from    the 
Atlantic    Monthly      are   often    ch 

The      (lass      meets      every      Thu 
morning   at   the   Red   Cross   rooms   at 
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i.    is    amazing'    to    learn 
mounts   to  21  volumes 
aille.      Duranfa    "Story    of    Phi- 
takes     up     17     volumes     of 
ia  you  can  Imagine  that 
ng    into    Braille    requires    an 
infinite  amount    of   patience  and  con- 
i.     But    the    local    volum 

d    into    a    hardworking, 

ic  division,  keeping  met'hod- 

ount  of    progress  and   delighting 

in    thrir  ability   to  help  loss  fortunate 
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i  \V.  J.  Burke  is  chairman  of  the 
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class  and  she  and  Miss  Atwater  are 
required  to  wear  the  regulation  Red 
Cross«veil  and  apron.  In  ('he  class  are 
Mrs      Dwight   Winter,      Miss      Ivy  'G. 

n,  .Miss  Doris  H.  Cutler,  Mrs  E. 
M.  Dowling,  Mrs  J.  W.   Hibert,  Mrs  S. 

nwitz,    Mrs    Iola     Hug,    Mrs    Ida 
S.    Kinney,    Mrs    S.    W,    Stevens,      Mrs 
E.    Thompson,    Mrs    Philip    S. 
and   Mis  J.  W.  Brown. 

ch  member  Ls  required  to  give 
at  least  ]8  hours  a  year  tj  the  work, 
but  the  local  class  averages  from  fan 
to  six  hours  weekly,  astoundingly 
well   over   the   requirement. 

The  reading  of  Braille  is  not 
taught  in  this  class.  Edward  gqhueref, 
who  is  deprived  of  his  sight,  is  the 
state    Braille    reading    instructor. 


C  r  <a  fTo-n     Pa.  f      L,  F  d 
Studying  Braille 


Membe 


[embers  of  the  Blind  Committee  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Crafton  are 
studying-  Braille  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Lyde  Kerr  Wilson.  They  meet 
in  the  basement  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity.  They  took  their  first  lesson 
Tuesday. 
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AIDS  BLIND 


Miss  Grace  Stuart  ^lurty,  newly 
elected  general  chairman  for  the 
1931  Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind, 
starting  April  27,  at  the  106th  In- 
fantry Regiment  Armory.  About 
450  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant 
and  political  groups  of  women  will 
work  under  Miss  Murty  to  raise 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  2,000 
blind  men  and  women  of  the 
boroush. 
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Braille  Class  Formed  to  Teach  Women  to  Write  for  Blind 


With  an  enrollment  of  fifteen  Dallas 
women  eager  to  learn  Braille,  the 
actile  writing  for  the  blind,  so  that 
.hey  may  spend  their  leisure  time 
transcribing  books  into  this  raised  dot 
system  available  to  the  sensitive  fin- 
gers of  the  sightless,  the  Braille  class 
conducted  each  spring  by  the  Dallas 
County  Red  Cross  is  well  under  way, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Johnson,  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  teacher  of  the 
class,  announced.  The  course  com- 
prises ten  simple  lessons  and  the 
Braille  characters  are  formed  by  six 
dots  in  various  positions  and  com- 
binations, which  are  punched  with  a 
stylus   into   the    thick   Braille   paper. 


The  course  is  free  to  Red  Cross  vol- 
unteers, the  only  cost  being  a  small 
one  for  the  outfit. 

Members  in  the  class  in  the  picture 
are,  left  to  right,  front  row:  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Leake.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Whitehead,  ' 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Cavender  Jr.,  Mrs.  Fred 
Shelton  and  Mrs.  Olive  Herrick 
Irwin. 

Back  row:  Mrs.  J.  R.  Buford.  Mrs. 
E.  Burton  Knight.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Bar- 
nett.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Gormley  and  Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Read. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  standing. 

Members    of   the    class   not    in.  the 
picture  are   Mrs.   Eugene   Cecil.   Mrs. 
K.   B.  White,  Mrs.   I.  A.   Nunemaker 
|  and  Mrs.  A.   G.   Fullerton. 
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Junior  League  Carries  On  Fine 

,  Work  For  Blind  In  Ten  Cities 

iys  Expenses  To  Braille  Teacher  And  Five 
Others  Are  Active  In  Transcribing 
Books  Into  Braille  Type 


By  Mrs.  Frederick  V.  Geier 

Cincinnati  Junior  League 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  just  what 
it  would  be  like  to  lose  your  sight  for  a 
month,  or  even  how  much  you  would 
miss  the  ability  to  read  for  a  single 
day?  The  morning  paper  at  the  break- 
fast table,  i ix  of  the  day's  mail, 
even  though  mostly  composed  of  ad- 
vertisement,-,   helping   the   b;:< 

'ind  a  picture,  or  the  children  with 
sons,  a  million  things  in  a 
day,  ending  with  a  quiet  evening  with 
a  good  book  by  the  foreside.  All  this 
would  be  denied  you,  but  could  be 
borne  .if  you  knew  that  on  the  morrow 
the  darkness  would  be  lifted. 

But  suppose  that  day  after  day  was 
forever  to  be  the  same,  and  that  never 
,,  save  in  memory,  would  you  know 
of     reading     with     your  own 
and     the  treasures     and  delights 
that  come  to  us  from  our  favorite  books 
and  poems,   in   themselves  real  experi- 
to    have    lived    through.      There 
arc  many   in   this  unfortunate   position 
a  dark  world,  and  to  a  great 
.   to  a     world     without     luxuries 
the  good  fortune  of 
to   guide     and 
them,  or   to   read   to  them. 
Once      there   was   no   way   for   people  \ 
o  relieve  their  loneliness  , 
the   world  of   books.     To     this 
if  blackness,  Louis  Braille  and 
nvention    must   hav^    conic    like    a 
through  the  clouds. 
Although     there     were       others     who 
bad    previously   tried    to   apply   methods 
ng  the  blind  to  read,  starting 
with   another  Frenchman   in    1640,     yet 
ed  for  Louis  Braille,  in     1834. 
to  develop  the  most  easily  readable  ab- 
itrri    system    so'  that    the    fingers 
of  one   hand     could     cover  one     whole 
word   at    a    time,     and    thanks    to   him 
and  many  others  who  have  followed  in 
lotsteps,    perfecting      and    invent- 
ing,  the     darkness   is   ever   dimini 

lie  sunshine  spreading    to     the  re- 
mote corners  of  the  ea. 

Brai'le   type   for  the     blind   is  a  sys- 

>f   printing  composed  of  six  raised 

which   i.i  different     combination; 

form   letters,   read   by   the  blind   peopls 

by  the  means  of  touch,  which  in  them 

is  highly  sensitized. 

The  process  of  making  a  Braille  book 
starts  with  a  brass  plate,  about  10  by 
11  inches,  placed  in  a  machine  which 
in  some  cases  is  manipulated  by  the 
blind.  The  Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Cincinnati  employs  blind  peo- 
ple to  do  the  printing.  On  the  brass 
plate  are  stamped  the  raised  dots  which 
form     thf  letters.      'Many  hundreds  of 


these  plafrs  are  required  to  complete  a 
book. 

Iin  the  case  of  a  blond  operator,  or 
stercotypcr  as  they  are  called,  the  book 
written  must  be  dictated  cither 
from  a  dictaphone  or  by  a  person  with 
sight.  After  the  plates  are  all  com- 
pleted and  corrected,  they  arc  sepa- 
rately run  through  a  press,  each  one 
with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  so  that 
the  raised  dots  are  embossed  upon  the 
paper.  T,hese  sheets  are  then  bound 
together  in  book  form,  but  as  the 
pages  are  so  large,  and  the  number  re- 
quired so  many  more  thai,  for  an  or- 
dinary printed  book,  it  is  neceafiar 
divide  the  whole  work  into  two  or 
more  volumes  s0  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  handled.  Even  the  children's 
books  require  at  least  two  volumes.  The 
brass  plates  are  (.hen  stored  away  for 
future  use  so  that  new  copies  ma 
struck  off  when  the  old  ones  wear  out 
from   constant  fingering  over   the     let- 

The  newest  form  of  printing  Braille 
is  done  by  a  machine  which  enable 
type  to  be  raised  on  both  sides  of  th« 
page,  whereas  formerly  it  was  only 
possible  to  emboss  on  one  side.  This 
means  that  the  number  of  volumes  to  a 
book  can  be  cut  down  considerably. 

There  are  wonderful  opportunities 
nowadays  for  the  blind  to  receive  an 
education.  The  dictionary  and  the 
Bible  have  been  transcribed  into  Braille 
type,  as  well  as  many  classics  and 
text  books,  both  for  school  grades  and 
college  courses.  Hundreds  of  new 
books  are  issued  every  year,  continual- 
ly increasing  the  contents  of  the  libra- 
ries for  the  blind  which  most  cities 
conduct  as  a  special  department.  Here 
there  are  to  be  found  children's  books 
as  well  as  those  for  grown-ups.  Those 
living  in  rural  communities  may  write 
to  the  libraries  and  have  books  sent  to 
them  by  mail,  carried  free  to  the  blind 
by  the  United  States  Postal  System. 

The  "Readers  Digest"  is  now  being 
printed  in  Braille.  Funds  are  being 
raised  for  sending  this  edifying  little 
monthly  to  blind  people  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  its  benefits  or  read  the 
magazines  from  which  the  "Readers  Di- 
gest"  articles   arc   drawn. 

Among  other  periodicals  for  the 
sightless  is  one  fipancied  by  the  Lion's 
Club  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  sent,  to 
children  all  over  this  Country,  Canada 
and  Hawaii. 

Work  for  and  with  the  blind  is  now 
carried  on  by  Junior  Leagues  In 
ities.  Of  these,  one  pays  the  ex-  i 
pehses  of  a  blind-  Braille  teacher  to  I 
teach  Braille  throughout  the  state,  and 
five  other  Leagues  are  active  in  ths 
work  of  transcribing  into  Braille.     Ths  , 


ral  gratitude  of  the-blind  for  this 

of  the  Junior  Leagues  should  nt- 

-  an  ever  growing  place  for  this 

splendid  endeavor  among  Junior  League 

ies. 
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Brooklyn    Red    Cross    Officials 

Say  Twenty  Are  Studying 

Braille  Transcribing. 


MANY  VOLUMES  ARE  NEEDED 


Volunteers  Learning   Method  of  Pre- 
paring Printed  Works  for  Read- 
ing by  the   Blind. 


Response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  volunteer  workers  to 
take  a  ten  weeks'  course  in  Braille 
transcribing  to  help  increase  the  out- 
put of  books  for  the  blind  has  been 
so  great  that  a  second  class  soon  will 
be  formed,  according  to  Miss  Doris 
N.  B.  Coxon,  director  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  chapter. 
More  than  twenty  Brooklyn  women 
reported  at  chapter  headquarters,  130 
Clinton  Street,  at  1:30  P.  M.  yester- 
day for  the  first  Tuesday  class. 

The  twelve  women  who  first  ap- 
plied received  a  stylus,  a  heavy  sheet 
of  paper,  a  metal  guide  and  a  wooden 
board  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor,  Miss  Jean  Miller,  studied 
the  Braille  alphabet  and  the  method 
of  punching  the  dots  through  the 
guide. 

According  to  Miss  Miller,  a  course 
of  ten  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half 
each  provides  sufficient  instruction 
to  enable  most  volunteers  to  become 
expert  transcribers.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  the  students  are  required 
to  produce  fifty  pages  of  Braille, 
which  then  are  sent  to  the  Service 
of  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
for  inspection.  If  they  are  approved, 
the  students  receive  a  Red  Cross 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  Braille 
transcribing  and  books  to  transcribe 
in  their  spare  time  at  home. 

Proof-Read  by  Blind  Man. 

The  transcriptions  are  proof-read 
by  Robert  Pecore,  a  blind  Brooklyn- 
ite  who  helps  support  himself  by  his 
work.  They  are  then  shellacked, 
bound  and  sent  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  distribution  to  veterans' 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  for  the 
blind. 

Many  of  the  volumes  are  bound  in 
the  chapter  workshop  by  volunteers 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Edna 
Wood,  chairman  of  Braille.  At  pres- 
ent about  fifteen  volumes  are  in  the 


bindery. 

During  the  last  year,  Miss  Wood 
said  yesterday,  fifty  books  contain- 
ing more  than  3,000  pages  were  tran- 
scribed by  Brooklyn  volunteers. 
About  twenty  minutes,  she  said,  were 
required  to  punch  one  page  of  Braille,  : 
which  is  equal  to  half  a  page  of  the 
usual  size  book  of  fiction.  Such 
books  copied  into  Braille  make  seven 
to  nine  volumes,  nine  by  twelve 
inches  in  size.  There  are  now  twen- 
ty-five volunteers  in  Brooklyn  en- 
gaged in  producing  such  volumes. 

According  to  Miss  Wood  there  is 
a  large  shortage  of  reading  matter 
for  the  blind,  and  although  books 
can  be  produced  on  a  quantity  basis 
by  the  use  of  metal  plates,  this 
method  is  so  expensive  it  has  been 
found  necessary  Lo  supplement  it  by 
production  of  hand  methods*  The 
cost  of  the  plates  for  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page"  was 
$1,240.  Each  Braille  copy  of  ten 
volumes  sold  for  $43.40. 

Began  Work  In  19X2. 

The  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  began  the  production  of  books 
In  Braille  in  1922.  In  1927  it  opened 
the  first  Red  Cross  bindery  in  the 
country.  Among  the  books  recently 
transcribed  and  bound  by  its  workers 
are  "My  Autobiography"  by  Musso- 
lini; "The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry,"  by 
Max  Eastman;  "Exploring  the  Maya 
with  Lindbergh,"  by  William  Van 
Dusen;  "The  Life  of  the  Party,"  by 
Irving  S.  Cobb;  "Jesus  in  the  Ex- 
perience  of  Men,"   by  T.  B.    Glover, 

«„^    ••T'Vm*   TVTqc+»i-  nf   Raltanrr«f>  "    tav 


by 


and  "The  Master  of  Balrantrae," 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Those   enrolled  in   the   new   course 
are: 


Mrs.   Etta  Healey 
Mrs.    Louise   Schmidt 
Mrs.    T.    Tomlinson 
Mrs.    Joseph  Davey 
Miss  B.   Schucart 
Mrs.  A.  I.   Schwelzer 

Among  those  engaged  in  transcrib- 
ing books  into  Braille  are: 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Faucon 
Mrs.  W.  Bannister 
Mrs.  K.  Russell 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Schmlel 
Mrs.  Robert  Joy 
Mrs.  J.  E.   Kaufman 


Miss  Helen   Safford 
Mrs.  Ida  Baylies 
Miss  Edna  Wood 
Miss  Emily  Braman 
Miss   Edith  Sterling 
i  Miss  Alma  Kunemund 
|  Mrs.   J.   Dodsworth 
Mrs.   Florence  Fitch 
Miss  Sarah  Reld 
Mrs.   K.   Brown 
Miss   Ella  Rowell 
Miss  I.  M.  Braman 


Mrs.  Mary  Connett 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Giere 

Miss  Amelia  Davis 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hunt 

Miss  Sara  Reid 

Mrs.  V.  N.   Ritchie 

Mrs.  A.    W.    Sherman 

Mrs.  T.  G.  R.  Pierson 

Miss  Margaret  Smith 

Mrs.  William  Sprague 

Ji.lss  Jean  Miller 
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Braille  Transcription 
Class  to  Be  Formed 


\K  second  class  to  transcribe  books 
in  Braille  for  the  blind  will  be  or-  ( 
ganized  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Miss  Doris  N.  B.  Coxon. 
director  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  chapter.  Twenty 
women  applied  yesterday  for  mem- 
bership in  the  first  class,  12  of  whom 
were  set  to  work  at  once  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Jean  Miller  to 
study  the  Braille  alphabet. 


/Lin'!   J.£+JJLIL 

Blind  readers  arS  to  have  in 
BraTTlc  two  books  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  They  are 
"American  History"  by  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  and  "The  Movies  and  the 
Talkies"  by  Gilbert  Seldes.  both  of 
them  volumes  in  the  Lippincott 
Hour  Library. 


hltwionHN.i.       T/ yr.es 
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PLANS  LIBRARY  FOR  BLINEL 

— 

Red  Cross  to  Expand  Its  Braille  Ser- 
vice   in    New    Building. 


The 


le  new  chapter  house  of  New 
York  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
at  315  Lexington  Avenue,  is  to  con- 
tain a  library  designed  especially  for 
blind  students  and  professional  men 
and  women,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Mrs.  Eichard  F.  Arm- 
strong, vice  chairman  of  the  Braille 
department.  Text  books  and  tech- 
nical material  especially  requested 
by  the  blind  themselves  will  be 
transcribed  by  volunteer  Red  Cross 
workers  and  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  met  by  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association,  Mrs.  Armstrong 
said. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  for  some 
time  had  been  considering  a  service 
for  blind  readers  and  that  the  Red 
Cross  also  had  been  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  expand  the  work  of  its 
Braille  department. 


Accept  Work  Of 
El  Doradoans  At 
Washington  D,G 

\j>R$M  RED  (JROSS  OFFICIATE 
has  cjpme  rebojhmendation  of  tW» 
El  Dorado  women,  Mrs.  George 
Griffisv  and  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  List, 
whose  persistent  energy  and  desire 
to  be  of  gprvicp  tf)  gjjrr[t.)pss  persons 
everywhere,  has  been  InsTrJlBeillUi' 
in  helping  students  in  various  sec- 
tions of  America. 

■  About  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Wilber 
E.  Stone  organized  a  class  in 
Braille,  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Episcopal  Guild  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal church.  A  year  ago,  Mrs. 
Griffis,  whose  brilliant  young 
daughter,  Gretta  Wilma,  has  been 
almost    sightless    from     babyhoofl, 


became  interested.  Mrs*  Griff  rs  has 
for  some  time  past  and— ft  now, 
transcribing  French  literature  in- 
to Braille,  so  that  French  may  be 
studied  by  the  sightless. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Griffis  and 
Mrs.  List  has  been  accepted  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  placed  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  sent  to 
other  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
Recently  Mrs.  Griffis  received  a 
letter  from  J.  H.  Ralls,  head  of  the 
Department  for  the  Sightless  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Library,  in 
which  he  said,  in  part: 
S JJLam  writing  to  acsnowledge  the 
fact  that  our  library  has  been  do- 
nated a  French  manuscript  for 
which  I  understand  you  are  re- 
sponsible. In  transcribing  this 
book,  Mrs.  Griffis,  you  have  not 
only  aided  your  daughter,  which  in 
itself  is  a  noble  work,  but  you  have 
aided  in  addition  many  blind  stu- 
dents of  the  future.  Officials  of 
the  library  appreciate  the  labor  of 
love  involved  in  this  trans#riptio< 
and  the  great  service  you  Imvp^rc- 
complished,  as  well  as  the  Tftanks 
of  the  many  who  will  profit 
through  this  department  by  your 
splendid  work." 

Mrs.  List  and  Mrs.  Griffis  hope 
that  other  El  Doradoans  will  be- 
come interested  in  the  art  of 
transcribing  Braille  as  so  many 
books  are  urgently  needed  for  stu- 
dents and  are  not  now  available. 
Any  El  Dorado  persons  who  find 
time  and  inclination  will  be  glad- 
ly taught  this  art  by  either.  Mrs. 
Griffis  or  Mrs.  List  who  work  al- 
most daily  at  transcribing. 

Bailie  writing  is  not  difficult  but 
requires  accuracy  and  patience.  If 
a  clac-s  of  but  five  persons  could  be 
depended  upon  for  transcribing 
much  could  be  accomplished  in  tho 
way  of  contributions  from  El  Do- 
rado. As  it  is,  the  transcription  of 
one  slender  book  is  some  what  of 
a  task  for  a  single  person. 

The  time  is  rather  staggering 
when  estimated  in  minutes  and 
hours.  One  page  of  print  requires 
three  and  four  pages  of  Braille. 
Each  Braille  page  requires  twenty 
minutes  if  solid  matter,  fifteen  if 
broken  by  conversations. 

Mrs.  Griffis  is  completing  tran- 
scription of  an  eighty-four  page 
book,  entitled,  "Favorite  French 
Poems,"  by  Charles  Hunkins.  In  a 
rough  estimate  this  will  be  equival- 
ent of  seventy-five  hours.  Mrs. 
List  is  completing  a  four  act  play. 
"Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  by 
Sandeau  and  Roedder,  consisting 
of  107  pages.  Although  Mrs.  Grif- 
fis cannot  herself  read  French  and 
the  context  is  therefore  meaning- 
less to  her,  she  is  devoting  all  her 
spare  time  to  an  attempt  to  com- 
plete the  book  as  early  as  possible. 

The  work  is  painstaking  but  in- 
teresting. Transcription  begins 
from  right  to  left  so  that  when  a 
page  is  turned  over,  a  student 
reads  from  left  to  right.  Lately, 
Miss  Gretta  Wilma  received  a  book 
from  Chicago  that  a  woman  Had 
transcribed  for  her  special  course 
of  study.    With  this  book  and  two, 


transcribed  by  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  List,  Gretta  Wilma  was  able 
to  complete  the  first  half  of  her 
second  year  of  Frencn  in  the  Jun- 
ior college.  It  was  with  much  re- 
gret that  she  had  to  give  up 
French  this  semester  but  the 
necessary  text  books  were  not 
available. 


_  A  Pril    ?a;    /<f3l 

Red  Cross  Plans 
Library  for  Blind 

A  library  for  the  blind  will  be 
established  at  the  new  Chapter 
Houie  df  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexing- 
ton ave.  Text  books  and  techni- 
cal material,  especially  requested 
by  the  blind  themselves,  will  be 
transcribed  by  volunteer  workers 
at  the  Red  Cross. 


Fec/traTKJ-n    Tapias 
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A  class  in  Braille  transcribing  is  of 
great  interest  to  us,  in  that  it  is  render- 
ing to  these  people  much  comfort  and 
joy.  Requests  for  a  funeral  and  burial 
service  also  for  20  old-time  songs  such  as 
"Juanita,"  "Just  a  Song  at  Twilight" 
and  "Old  Black  Joe"  came  to  this  volun- 
teer group  which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross.  One  of  our  efficient  club 
women  is  the  Instructor. 

These  requests  have  been  filled  and 
additional  copies  made.  Classics,  chil- 
dren's stories,  Atlantic  Monthly  articles, 
helpful  sermons  and  a  Latin  text  book 
are  also  being  transcribed.  A  most  diffi- 
cult undertaking  which  fills  a  great  need. 


SasTottjMass.,  Tr*T>srrtf>z. 
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Friend  of  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Willard  Ansten,  Linguist  and 
Writer,  Transcribed  Several  Books  into 
Braille 

Mrs.  Willard  Austen,  wife  of  the  libra- 
rian emeritus  of  Cornell  University,  is 
dead  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  Mrs.  Austen  was  a  linguist  and 
writer  and  was  greatly  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Just  a  week  ago  she  had 
completed  transcribing  Into  Braille  H.  B. 
Slosson's  "Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein." 
She  transcribed  more  than  fifteen  books 
into  Braille,  including  Homer's  "Odys- 
sey." Among  her  published  works  were 
many  translations  from  the  German.  One 
of  her  best  known  works  was  the  life 
of  her  father,  K.  H.  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
who  held  the  first  chair  of  American  his- 
tory at  Cornell  in  1882.  Mrs.  Austen 
was  born  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.     She  was 


chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
committee  on  work  for  the  blind,  and  had 
charge  of  a  corps  of  transcribers  who 
wrote  under  her  direction. 
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CITY'S  MP  TO  READ 

Four/Omaha  Women 
Stfidy    Braille    in 
eparation. 

ew  activity,  the  Omaha 
Red  Cross  chapter  has  organized 
a  division,  under  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  to  teach  the 
blind  of  Omaha  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille. 

Mrs.  Standish  and  four  other 
Omaha  women,  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Manske,  Miss  Mary  McShane,  Miss 
Elizabeth  McShane  and  Miss 
Emily  Hoagland,  have  taken  an 
extensive  correspondence  course  in 
Braille  transcribing,  from  the 
service  for  the  blind,  a  division  of 
the  Red  Cross,  at  the  ■  library  of 
congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  All 
of  the  instruction  is  by  volunteer 
workers.  The  instructor  is  Miss 
Nellie  Flegg,  4106  North  Eight- 
eenth street,  a  young  woman  of  22 
who  herself  is  blind.  Assisting  her 
are  Mrs.  Standish,  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Shane and  Mrs.  Manske.  The  other 
two  Omaha  women  will  transcribe 
books  in  Braille. 

A  class  of  nine  has  been  organ- 
ized. Sessions  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  of  each  week,  at 
10:30  a.  m.  in  the  officer  of  the 
Omaha  Red  Cross  chapter,  406 
Hospe  building. 

Co-operating  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  project  are  the  Omaha  pub- 
lic library,  which  is  ordering 
books  printed  in  Braille;  the 
Omaha  Urban  league,  and  the 
motor  corps  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

Members  of  the  first  class  are: 
C.  B.  Ballentine,  2626  South  Elev- 
|  enth  street;  Prince  O'Dell,  2855 
Ohio  street;  Oscar  Valien,  2122 
North  Fifteenth  street;  Mrs.  Eras- 
tua  Smith,  3302  Blondo  street;  T. 
J.  Kallstrom,  4522  South  Sixteenth 
street;  Jacob  Miller,  811  North 
Twenty-fifth  avenue;  B.  K.  Beach, 
1008  South  Twenty-ninth  street; 
Henry  Avery,  2716  Burdette,  and 
R.  E.  Miller-Jdtf^BBftWiaLte  ave 
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Local  Red  Cross  AssisteBj^- 


NELLIE    FLEGG  MKS.   MYLES    STASMSH 


B.  K.  BEACH 


C.  B.  BAIXEXTJXE 


E.   t,  KATXSTROM 

This  is  how  blind  students  are  taught  to  read  Braille.  Each  student  has  a  Braille 
"blackboard"  on  which  he  spells  out  words  in  the  printing  of  the  sightless.  Mary  Me- 
Shane,  Nellie  Plegg  and  Mrs.  Myles  Standi  sh  are  instructors,  and  B.  K.  Beach,  F.  L. 
Kallstrom  and  C.  B.  Ballentine  are  students. 


TEACHIWO 
REDO  BRAILLE 


A  school  for  teaching  the  blind 
to  read  and  print,  in  Braille  has 
begun  successful  operation  'in 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  with  nine 
students  enrolled. 

Miss  Nellie  Flegg,  2  2,  41  OR 
North  Eighteenth  street,  a  blind 
girl,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Manske,  Mrs.  M^les  Standlsh  and 
Miss  Mary  McShane  of  the  Red 
Cross  committee  on  teaching  the 
hlind.   are  conducting   the  school. 


Classes  meet  at  10:30  a,  m.  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays.  Mrs. 
Standish   is   chairman. 

Miss  Emily  Hoagland  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  McShane  will  trans- 
cribe, books  into  Braille  lor  the 
blind. 

The  first  class  was  held  Wed- 
nesday. Students  are  C.  B-  Bal- 
lentine, 2626  South  Eleventh 
street;  Prince  O'Dell,  2S55  Ohio 
street;  Oscar  Valien.  2122  North 
Fifteenth  street;  Mrs.  Erastus 
Smith,  3302  Blondo  street;  T.  J, 
Kallstrom,  4522  South  Sixteenth 
street;  Jacob  Miller,  811  North 
Twenty-fifth  street:  R.  K.  Beach, 
100&.  South  Twenty-ninth  street; 
Hevry  Avery,  2716  Burdette 
Street,  and  R.  E.  Miller,  4026  La- 
fayette street. 


I 
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Red  Cross  Helps  Teach  Braille 


In  the  upper  picture  are  shown  instructors  and  students  of  Omaha  Red  Cross  chapiter's 
J  new  class  in  Braille,  for  the  blind  of  this  city.  Seated  around  the  table,  from  left  to  right :  T.  K. 
jKallstrom  and  C.  B.  BaUentine,  sTucTeTrT^vMrs.  Frank  E.  Manske,  assistant  instructor;  B.  K. 
Beach  and  Henry  Avery,  students ;  Miss  Nellie  Flegg,  blind  instructor ;  Mrs.  Erastus  Smith, 
Prince  O'Dell  and  R.  E.  Miller,  students;  Miss  Mary  McShane,  assistant  instructor.  Standing, 
left  to  right:  Nellie  M.  Christensen,  executive  secretary,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Stokes,  chairman,  Omaha 
Red  Cross  chapter,  and  Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  chairman  Braille  division  of  the  chapter. 

Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  chairman  of  the  Omaha  Red  Cross  chapter's  newly-organized  di- 
vision to  teach  Braille  to  the  blind  of  Omaha  at  classes  to  be  held  twice  weekly,  is  shown  in  the 
lower  picture  giving  instruction  to  T.  K.  Kails  trom,  4522  South  Sixteenth  street,  one  of  the 
students.  ^"*^ 


Los  GaTos,  Cjl,  MAil-titwx 
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Seek  Aid  Here 
for  Sightless 
Unfortunates 

1%      — 

Jfepresentatives    of    the    National 
Transcribers    societv    for    tln>    blind 


were  in  Los  Gatos  Tuesday  in  the 
interest  of  their  work.  They  will  be 
speaking  before  a  number  of  organ- 
izations as  a  part  of  an  extensive 
educational  campaign.  The  Eev. 
L.  A.  Wilcox,  state  lecturer,  told  of 
the  service  being  rendered  by  this 
[organization  in  behalf  of  the  needy 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  this  country,  he  pointed  out, 
there  are  over  100,000  sightless  peo- 


ple, and  3,000  of  these  are  /a  Cal- 
ifornia. The  great  maj^Jw  of  the 
number  are  dependent.  The  physical 

loss  of  the  greatest  of  the  senses  is 
in  itself  a  calamity  tragic  enough. 
But  a  greater  affliction  is  the  ac- 
companying crucifixion  of  the  spirit. 
With  the  loss  of  sight  does  not  come 
the  loss  of  pride;  but  rather  an  add- 
ed sensitiveness. 

Transcribers  Society 
"In  this  time  of  need  that  so 
challenges  the  generosity  and  hu- 
manitarian interest  of  the  more  for- 
tunate, the  National  Transcribers  so- 
ciety is  endeavoring  to  do  its  part 
in  helping  those  who  too  often  go 
unhelped  because  the  public  has  not 
been  educated  to  appreciate  their 
need,"  Mr.  Wilcox  explained  the 
method  by  which  the  organization 
renders  its  assistance.  Quoting  Helen 
Keller,  who  says,  "The  blind  do  not 
want  charity,  but  opportunity,"  he 
(explained  how  both  financial  relief 
|and  restoration  of  hope,  self-respect, 


and  courage,  are  lrox^ht  to  the 
I  sightless  by  the  National  Trans- 
cribers. 

This  society,  whose  heatquarters 
are  at  Santa  Cruz,  is  the  only  or- 
ganization which  offers  home  em- 
ployment to  the  blind. 
I  It  occupies  their  minds  with  worth 
while  effort,  thus  helping  them  to 
Iforget  their  affliction;  it  educates 
them  in  hdbits  of  accuracy  and 
! speed,  with  payment  as  they  go;  and 
it  affords  them  the  satisfaction  th.-it 
the  are  doing  something  for  the  ben- 
efit of  fellow-unfortunates.  For  when 
the  blind  transcriber  has  finished 
putting  into  the  Braille  the  book 
for  which  he  is  paid,  that  book  is 
bound  and  placed  in  public  libraries 
and  state  schools  for  the  blind. 
[Many  hundreds  of  volumes  have  thus 
I been  placed£jyi«^ntly,  Mr.  Wilcox 
stated.  Over  70  transcribers  in  12 
different  states  are  now  being  cm- 
j  ployed,  and  over  200  needy  blind 
are    on    the    waiting   list   to   be   em- 


ployed 

'able. 


as   funds  an1   avail- 


Blind  Musicians 

Mr.  Wilcox,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Frazee,  and  by  blind  musicians  from 
ta  Cruz  and  Berkeley,  is  speak- 
ing to  various  clubs,  churches  and 
schools,  and  over  the  air,  in  differ- 
ent cities  throughout  the  state.  The 
work  is  sponsored  and  endorsed  by 
the  Lions'  club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Bank  of  America,  and  thei 
or  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  similar  units  and  the 
public  generally  in  other  places  as 
its  service   becomes   known. 

Its  motives  a.njj>"Vnis8ion  seem  to 
be  expressed  by  its  motto  "Helping 
the   Helpless   to  be   Helpful."       ^ 


WAT***  i/,//*,  Oa  t^PsjUri-n  Mr, 


StvTa.  Cruz.,  Ca/^SenT,,-,,/ 
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Scjffiy  for  Blind 
Agent  to  Visit  Here 

In  the  interest  of  her  work.  Mrs. 
Ellanora  Scholes,  representative  of 
the  National  Transcribers  society 

ciation  d<  lid  of  tru 

blind.   Will   be   in    the   city   shortly. 

The  problem  of  providing  profitable 
■mployment   for  those   afflicted   witr 
blindness  has  been  largely  solved  by 
which    not    only    give; 
work  to  i  rthy  blind,  bui 

provides  clean,  wholesome  anc" 
interesting  reading  matter  to  man} 
others. 

The  national  headquarters  of  this 
organization  Is  in  Santa  Cruz. 
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brMlle  -EXPERT  FETED 


Helen  Lewis,  977  Multnomah  sL, 
nationally  known  as  a  translator  of 
Braille,  celebrated  her  80th  birth- 
day Monday,  receiving  congratula- 
tions from  scores  of  friends.  Miss 
Lewis  has  translated  numerous 
books  into  Braille  so  that  blind  per- 
sons might  enjoy  them.  Until  1927, 
Miss  Lewis  was  a  stenographer,  be- 
coming interested  In  Braille  worky 
as  a  hobby,  after  she  retired.    ^ 


HID  Ui  IS 
III  SESSION  HI 


R^aresMitatives  and  members  o 
the/  NatfdVial  Transcribers  Societj 
for  the  ^Blind,  arrived  yesterdaj 
from  various  points  in  northern  anc 
central  California.  |  A  two-days' 
convention  will  be  in  progress  at 
the  home  office  on  Soquel .  avenue, 
during  which  the  nation -wide  work 
of  this  organization  in  giving  home 
employment  to  the  sightless  will  be 
reported  and  discussed.  Among 
those  in  attendance  will  be  Mr.  Earle 
Albert  Rowell,  national  organizer; 
Mrs.  Elsie  L.  Cooper,  executive  sec- 
retary-treasurer, and  Rev.  L.  A. 
Wilcox,  field  lecturer,  besides  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  a  number  of 
blind  workers.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  working  force  in  this  district  of 
California  will  be  augmented  by  the 
addition   of   about   20   persons. 

The  welfare  work  of  this  organi- 
zation, which  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  is  well 
known  in  Santa  Cruz.  At  the 
headquarters  on  Soquel  avenue, 
master  copies  of  interesting  and 
helpful  books  are  made  by  dictation 
from  print  into  the  revised  Braille. 
These,  with  working  materials,  in- 
cluding paper,  are  sent  free  to  blind 
persons  all  over  the  United  States 
who  can  read  and  write  the  revised 
Braille.  Such  are  paid  a  stipulated 
amount  per  page,  and  when  the 
transcription  has  been  proof-read 
and  corrected,  the  book  is  bound 
and  either  sent  to  some  state  school 
for  the  blind,  some  public  library  or 
added  to  the  circulating  library 
which  serves  an  increasingly  large 
number  at  no  cost.  In  this  way  the 
National  Transcribers  Society  for 
the  Blind  fulfills  its  mission  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  slogan,  "Helping  the 
Helpless  to  be  Helpful."  The  four- 
fold benefit  of  its  work  for  the  blind 
can  be  quickly  seen;  it  gives  them 
emploment,  not  charity,  so  preserv- 
ing their  pride  and  self-respect, 
which  means  more  to  them  than 
money;  it  occupies  their  time,  thus 
keeping  them  happy.  It  educates 
them  in  habits  of  speed,  accuracy 
and  thrift  and  it  gives  them  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  helping  fel- 
ln'"  unfortunates.  S 
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WORKERS  TO 
AID  BLIND  IN 
SE55TON  HERE 
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two-clay  convention  for 
representatives  and  members  of 
the  National  Transcribers'  socie- 
ty opened  today  in  Santa  Cruz, 
headquarters  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Members  are  present  from 
San  Jose,  Mountain  View,  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Kar)e  Albert   Rowell,      national 
organizer,      Mr.    and    Mrs.      H.    C.- 
Cooper,   president    and    executive 
secretary,  and  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Wil 
cox,    national    field    lecturer,    are 
among  those  who  are  conductin 
the  meetings. 

•Reports  were  given  on  th 
work  being  done  in  different 
states  where  71  transcribers  are 
working  and  methods  of  continu- 
ing the  work  were-  discussed.  Ad- 
dresses were  scheduled  for  today 
and  the  last  session  tomorrow. 

It  was  reported  that  over  200 
blind  are  at  present  on  the  wait- 
ing list  to  be  employed  as  tran- 
scribers as  soon  as  funds  are 
available. 

Opportunity   To    Earn 

The  work  of  the  society,  which 
is  sponsored  in  this  city  by  the 
Lions  club,  serves  100,000  blind 
people  of  the  United  States  who 
can  read  and  write  the  revised 
Braille  system,  not  by  offering 
them  charity,  but  by  providing 
them  with  opportunity  to  earn 
money  by  transcribing  books  into 
the  Braille  in  their  own  homes. 

H.  C.  Cooper,  president,  said 
today: 

"More  important  than  the  mon- 
ey which  they  earn  is  the  restora- 
tion of  self-respect  and  self-con- 
fidence which  comes  to  them,  the 
occupation  of  their  minds  with 
worth-while  effort  which  saves 
them  from  despair,  teaches  habits 
of  security  and  thrift,  helps  them 
to  maintain  a  proper  pride  of  self- 
dependence,  and  best  of  all  the 
satisfaction  of  achievement  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  help- 
ing others." 

He  also  stated  that  the  books 
transcribed  by  them,  when  bound, 
go  out  from  Santa  Cruz  to  state 
schools  for  the  blind  and  public 
libraries  all  over  the  United 
States,  even  as  far  as  the  leper 
colony  in  the  Philippines. 
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Mrs.  Fisher  Honored  for 
pFifth  Time  with  Degree 


(Photo  by  Jo«ies) 
DOROTHY  CANFIELD   FISHER 


Former   Dorothy   Canfield 

Litt.  D.  from  Her 

Alma  Mater 


KANSAS  CITY,  July  9— For  the  fifth 
time  in  her  busy  and  productive  life, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  alumna  of 
Ohio  State  University,  bom  in  Kansas 
of  New  England  stock,  recently  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  literature. 

This  time  it  was  from  her  alma  mater, 
Ohio  State,  whose  president,  James 
Hulme  Canfield,  her  father,  gave  her  a 
diploma  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  in  1899. 

She  recalled  that 'day,  32  years  ago, 
as  she  attended  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises in  Columbus,  says  the  Ohio  State 
Journal.  The  Canfield  family  resided 
in  an  old  house  now  used  by  the  uni- 
versity's music  department. 

Mrs.  Fisher  has  been  given  the  Litt. 
D.  degree  by  Middlebury  College  in 
1921,  Dartmouth  in  1922,  University  of 
Vermont  in  1922  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1929. 

In  1904  she  took  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
at  Columbia  under  Calerie  Thomas,  who 
had  sworn  that  no  woman  should  re- 


ceive a  doctor's  degree  in  his  depart- 
ment. Subsequently  she  was  a  student 
at  the  Sorbonne.  She  was  interested 
in  the  drama  and  worked  with  Coquelin 
in  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Coquelin 
insisted  that  she  was  not  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  that  she  could  hot  be,  and 
offered  to  take  her  into  his  company. 

In  1907  she  married  John  Redwood 
Fisher.  She  has  two  children,  Sarah 
and  James.  From  1902  to  1905  she  was 
secretary  of  the  Horace  Mann  school. 
Much  interested  in  the  methods  of  edu- 
cation, she  studied  the  system  of  Mme. 
Montessori  in  Italy,  and  did  much  to 
familiarize  the  American  public  with  the 
work  of  this  Italian  educator.  And  as 
an  indication  of  her  versatility  and  com- 
mand of  languages,  she  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  anniversary  of  Grieg's 
birth  in  Norway,  speaking  in  Norse. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  she  estab- 
lished and  managed  a  home  for  tubercu- 
lar war  orphans  on  the  Bay  of  Bisca;; 
under  the  French  government.  Shi 
translated  into  Braille  many  Englisl 
novels,  thus  making'"  Wlfilii  available  foi 
the  blind,  and  was  for  some  time  editoi 
of  the  IrllWnational  Magazine  published 
in  Braille. 

She  had  been  active  In  educational 
work  in  her  own  state  of  Vermont  as  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
In.  her  home  town,  Arlington,  Vt.,  she 
secured  the  establishment  and  actually 
conducted  a  model  school.  There,  too, 
she  has  been  the  inspiring  genius  for  a 
colony  of  artists  and  literary  persons, 
:  including  Robert  Frost  and  Rockwell 
Kent. 

Among  her  writings  are  the  following: 
"Corneille  and  Racine  in  England." 
1904;  "English  Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion" (with  G.  R.  Carpenter),  1906; 
"What  Shall  We  Do  Now?"  1906?  "Gun- 
hild,"  1907;  "The  Squirrel-Cage,"  1912; 
"The  Montessori  Mother,"  1913;  "Moth- 
ers and  Children."  1914;  "Hillsboro  Peo- 
ple," 1915;  "The  Bent  Twig,"  1915;  "The 
Real  Motive,"  1916:  "Fellow  Captains," 
1916;  "Understood  Betsy,"  1915;  "Home 
Fires  in  France."  1918;  "The  Day  of 
Glory,"  1919;  "The  Brimming  Cup," 
1921;  "Rough  Hewn."  1922;  "Raw  Ma- 
terial." 1923;  "The  Home-Maker,"  1924; 
"Made-to-Order  Stories,"  1925;  "Her 
Son's  Wife,"  1926;  "Why  Stop  Learn- 
in?"  1927;  "The  Deepening  Stream," 
1930.  She  translated  Papini's  "Christ" 
from  the  Italian  in  1921  and  has  con- 
tributed short  stories  to  magazines  as 
Dorothy  Canfield. 
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Workers  to  Aid 

dTwo 
(h  ¥  Day  Meet  Here 

I After  a  two  daj  con- 

vention of  2  7   workers  of  the 
tional    Xntniscribers'    Society       for 
the    Blind    adjourned    last    n 
The   sessions    were    held      in      the 
headquarters  of  the  so 
Soquel  avenue,   at  a  picnic   in 
veaga    park   and    at    the    hom 
Mrs.    Elsie   Coop< -•■ 
retary    and    treasurer,    at    Poi 
Gulch. 

The  meeting  was  of  new  work-; 
ers  in  the     organization 
added  in   central     and      r 
California. 

Acknowledgement  v. 
day  by  Mrs.  Coop  ntri-l 

button    of    a    cake    for    the    pi 
at  Laveaga  park   by    I 
chef  at  the  Santa   Cruz 
and   o^  ice   cream    fi  daj 

by  the  Beach  City  Cre 
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Business  Women 
to  Meet  Tomorrow 
Sainte  Claire 


^eo^Ifi  Who  Live  in  the  Dark" 
be  "fehe  theme  of  a  program  to 
giveri~TO  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  club  of  San  Jose 
next  Monday  evening  at  the  Sainte 
Claire  hotel. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Wilcox,  state  lecturer  for 
the  National  Transcribers'  society, 
will  speak,  assisted  by  T.  A.  Prazee, 
county  representative. 

These  men  are  addressing  various 
service  clubs,  churches  and  schools 
throughout  the  state  in  the  interest 
of  the  needy  blind.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Melva  Leonard, 
blind  soloist  from  Santa  qruz,  and 
I  by  Miss  Glady  Reichter  blind  vio- 
linist from  Berkeley,  who  will  come 
from  her  home  iW»*tie  University  city 
guided  only  by  her  "seeing-eye"  dog, 
one  of  the  few  to  be  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  National  Transcribers'  soci"1" 
is    the    only    organization    in 
I  United   States   which    offers 
|  employment  to  the  blind.  It  i 


operating  in  12  different  sta; 
besides  giving  at  least  partial  Liui- 
pendence  to  many  sightless  persons, 
distributes  freely  to  public  libraries 
and  state  schools  for  the  blind  many 
hundreds  of  volumes  transcribed  into 
the  Braille  by  the  blind  people  whom 
it  employ  o.  ' 

The  program  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unusual  featured  for  some 
time,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Nellie 
C.  Rutherford,  who  is  the  chairman^ 
of  the  evening.  _^r 
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PIMPLE 
.THEME 


o^Amon^  Folk 
Without  Eyes 
Described 


By  ADA  JANE  KIMBALL 

"People  Who  Live  in  the  Dark"  was 
the  theme  of  the  program  presented 
last  evening  for  the  San  Jose  Business  ' 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  at  the 
Hotel  Sainte  Claire,  featuring  the 
work  of  the  National  Transcribers  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Melva  Leonard,  blind,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  sang  a  solo  and  Miss  Opal 
Weller,  blind,  of  Berkeley,  rendered 
a  piano  selection  and  a  reading.  These 
talented  young  women  are  assisting 
the  Rev.  L.  A.  Wilcox,  national  field 
lecturer,  in  a  campaign  of  publicity 
for  the  above  mentioned  organization 
which  is  endeavoring  to  bring  home 
employment  to  the  needy  blind  of  the 
United  States. 

Keenest  interest  was  displayed  in 
their  demonstration  of  how  the 
Braille  is  written  more  rapidly  than 
script.  Miss  Weller,  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  also  read  a  poem  of  her 
own  composition.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  California  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Titus  Prazee,  local  representa- 
tive and  vocal  teacher,  sang  two  num- 
bers. Among  those  present  was  Mrs. 
Elsie  Cooper,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Transcribers,  whose  home  of- 
fice is  in  Santa  Cruz. 

"In  the  United  states  there  are  over 
100,000  blind,  3000  of  whom  are  in 
California.  They  have  the  same  feel- 
ings, the  same  longings,  the  same 
pride  as  we,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox,  "but 
their  life  hopes  have  gone  into  total 
eclipse. 

"For  those  who  are  indigent  the 
State  provides  aid.  But  the  blind  do 


not  want  charity.  They  want  opportu- 
nity to  help  themselves.  The  State 
provides  schools  for  them,  but  only 
one-sixth  of  the  blind  are  employed. 
Three  things  are  worse  to  the  blind 
than  their  mere  blindness,"  he  pointed 
out — "dependence,  charity  and  idle- 
ness. The  first  is  a  crucifixion  to  his 
pride,  the  second  an  injury  to  his 
self-respect,  the  third  leads  him, 
through  brooding  over  his  affliction, 
into  despair.  In  offering  employment 
to  the  blind  by  the  transcribing  of  lit- 
erature in  the  protection  of  their  own 
homes,  we  bring  to  the  blind  not  only 
a  measure  of  self-respect,  but  an  edu- 
cation in  habits  of  accuracy,  speed  and 
.lion  or  maintenance 
of  their  self-respect,  occupation  in 
worth  while  effort  that  helps  them  in 
part  to  forget  their  affliction,  the 
satisfaction  that  they  are  helping 
other  unfortunates  (since  these  books 
are  made  available  for  the  blind  by 
public  and  private  circulating  libra- 
ries)." 

The  work  of  the  society  is  most 
highly  endorsed  and  letters  were  read 
from  transcribers  pouring  out  their 
gratitude  in  most  touching  terms  for 
the  encouragement  brought  them. 
Seventy-three  transcribers  are  now  be- 
ing employed,  but  200  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list,  one  of  them  a  San  Jose  girl. 
Just  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
these  will  be  taken  on. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  vivid  presentation  and 
stirring  appeal  met  with  enthusiastic 
interest.  Mrs.  Nellie  Rutherford  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Geneva  Titcomb  led  in  com- 
munity singing,  with  Mrs.  Bessie  Helen 
Olsen  at  the  piano. 

Dr.  Dorothea  Lee,  vice-president, 
presided  over  the  meeting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Miss  Edith  Titcomb,  presi- 
dent, who  is  in  the  East,  having  rep- 
resented her  club  at  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  biennial  held  last  week  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
Dr.  Dorothea  Lee,  Lottie  H.  Titcomb, 
Nellie  Rutherford,  Helen  Dimmick, 
Geneva  M.  Titcomb,  Georgia  Winans, 
Josephine  Endert,  Florence  Vagts,  Bes- 
'  sie  Helen  Olsen,  Glenn  Miller,  Ellen 
Ollason,  Elizabeth  Ollason,  Alice  L. 
Volkers.  Caroline  Tonkin,  Grace  Hob- 
son,  Mildred  Lowdon,  Margaret  Bur- 
rell,  Ola  Rickert,  Mary  Swope,  May 
Volkers,  Eva  Stewart,  Emma  Swope, 
Lelah  Floyd  Harper,  Dora  Carter, 
Frances  Boynton,  Vina  Lisle,  Nellie 
Humphrey,  Norma  Hamann,  Eleanor 
North  Jarman,  Eleanor  Helwig,  Mar- 
guerite Shannon,  Antoinette  Renn, 
Mary  P.  Richter,  Maude  Empey,  Viola 
Palmer,  Annie  Ormsby,  Dr.  Helen  Lee, 
Prudence  Douglas,  Lillian  Martin, 
Mollie  Darling,  Wyneffred  Houston, 
Dr.  Franc  Lucile  Hard,  Ella  McDowell 
and  Ada  Jane  Kimball. 

The  next  meeting,  July  27,  will  be 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Smith,  rep- 
resenting the  business  of  printing.  Mrs. 
Smith  will  present  Reeves  T.  Watson 
of  San  Francisco,  who  will  speak 
the  making  of  paper.  Motion  niettin 
will  illustrate  his  talk. 
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COUNTRY-WIDE    PROJECT 
GIVES  BOOKS  TO  BLIND 

Forty-two  states  in  this  country 
are  giving  state  aid  in  the  work  of 
transcribing  books  into  the  Braille 
text  for  the  blind,  and  thirty  libra- 
ries are  assisting  in  the  distribution 
of  these  books.  Braille  printing  is 
done  by  machine  and  the  process 
is  not  so  painstaking  as  formerly. 

The  choice  of  the  books  for  the 
blind  depends  on  many  factors, 
reports  Helen  T.  Steinbarger,  a 
member  of  the  book  committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  which  is 
cooperating  in  the  work.  The  first 
principle  in  the  selection  of  a  book 
is  the  question  of  whether  it  will 
live.  The  work  is  too  expensive 
and  too  difficult  to  transcribe  a 
book  that  is  popular  today  and 
dead  tomorrow. 

Braille  printing  was  invented  by 
Louis  Braille,  a  professor  at  the 
Institute  Nationale  at  Paris.  He  had 
been  blinded  in  childhood  by  a  tool 
in  his  father's  harness  shop.  Braille 
arranged  the  characters  based  on 
the  invention  of  another  French- 
man, Charles  Barbier. 
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Nurses  Studying  System  of  Writing 
for  Blind  That  They  May  Copy  Books 


ALICE  E.  BAILEY 


MARY  E.  SILCOTT 


Tedious  Work  Undertaken  by  Alice 
Bailey  and  Mary  Silcott  at  Home. 


"Service"  is  an  overworked  word 
these  days,  but  is  the  only  term  to 
describe  the  lives  of  Alice  E.  Bailey 
and  Mary  E.  Silcott  who,  after  nurs- 
ing others  for  a  lifetime  until  ill 
health  made  them  stop,  have  now 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  Braille 
system  of  writing  for  the  blind  that 
they  may  serve  by  copying  books  in 
this  form  of  writing  comprehensibly 
to  the  blind. 

The  two  nurses  are  now  residing 
at  the  Mrs.  E.  L.  Miller  cottage  at 
the  Soldiers  home.  This  cottage 
houses  women  who  were  enlisted  in 
the  U.  S.  army  after  the  date  of 
April  21,  1898,  and  who  were  in- 
capacitated to  some  extent. 
HARD  TO  LEARN. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  explain— the 
Braille  system — and  it's  still  harder 
to  learn,"  said  Miss  Silcott.  "The 
alphabet  is  made  up  of  36  different 


arrangements  of  six  dots  which  are 
embossed  on  heavy  paper;  each  ar- 
rangement or  letter  coming  within 
a  small  rectangle  about  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  high  and  an  eighth  wide. 

"A  blind  person  reads  the  paper 
by  touch,  using  the  forefinger  to  teil 
the  position  of  the  embossed  dots 
that  represent  the  letters  or  perhaps 
a  word,  for  there  are  combinations 
of  dots  that  make  words,  much  as 
in  shorthand  where  a  sign  will  stand 
for  whole  word." 

Miss  Bailey  possesses  a  Hall  Braille 
writer,  which  she  is  holding  in  the 
picture.  It  resembles  a  typewriter, 
except  that  the  keys  are  similar  to 
six  piano  keys,  and  each  one  repre- 
sents a  dot,  mentioned  above.  The 
paper,  alm«t  as  heavy  as  card- 
board, is  inserted  in  the  machine  as 
typewriting  sheets. 


Miss  Silcott  is  shown  holding  a 
Braille  "slate"  which  holds  the 
paper  and  guides  one  in  writing 
evenly.  A  small  punch  is  used  to. 
make  the  dots  in  the  heavy  paper, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  the 
right  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  for  the 
embossed  side  is  read,  and  the  paper 
must  be  turned  over. 

WILL  COPY  BOOK. 

"I  want  to  copy  a  book  for  the 
blind  to  read,"  said  Miss  Silcott. 
"I've  been  studying  Braille  for  three 
years,  averaging  about  an  hour  a 
day,  and  now  I'm  about  ready  to 
take  the  final  test  given  by  the  Red 
Cross  which  will  make  me  eligible 
to  copy  books.  'Twould  be  wonder- 
ful if  I  could  do  Will  Durant's  "The 
Story  of  Philosophy." 

"I  began  nursing  in  1894  and 
served  the  government  during  the 
Spanish  war.  But  since  I've  retired 


from  active  nursing,  the  Braille 
study  has  helped  to  pass  the  time 
away — and  it  will  do  some  good,  I 
hope." 

Miss  Bailey  started  her  nursing 
experience  at  the  Boston  city  hos- 
pital and  served  the  government 
.after  the  Spanish  war  at  Montauck 
Point,  N.  Y.  Later,  she  had  two 
blind  friends  and  took  up  Braille  in 
order  to  be  able  to  write  them.  "I've 
always  helped  others,  and  this  is 
Just  one  more  way  to  be  of  service 
of  the  world,"  she  said. 

The  Mrs.  E.  L.  Miller  cottage  ?s 
the  former  Home  hotel,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  E.  Schetter, 
who  supervised  the  building  when 
it  was  a  hotel.  The  cottage  for 
former  nurses  was  opened  by  the 
government  April  2,  and  there  are 
46  women  living  there  now. 
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[ficial  of  Blind 


BrooKlyn    A/.V.,    C/T/zey* 
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Here 


ne  Baldwin  of  Santa 
o  is  from  the  head- 
arteriv\f  the  National  Trans- 
cribers Society  for  the  Blind,  is 
n  San  Jose  and  stopping  at  the 
Hotel  Ste.  Claire.  The  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  provide  Braille  read- 
ing for  blind  in  public  libraries, 
state  institutions  and  in  free  cir- 
culating libraries.  S 


Banner  of 
Brooklyn 

Organization  Began  Work 
Here  in  1905  and  Has 
Since  Been  Closely  Al- 
lied with  Major  Hap- 
penings— Brilliant  Rec- 
ord of  Human  Service. 

Activities  of  Its  Men  and 
Women  Extend  to  All 
Phases  of  Borough  Life 
from  Saving  Lives  to 
Making  Books  for  the 
Blind. 

We  may  sometimes  think  that  it  is 
a  dull  business  living  in  old  Brooklyn 
with  nothing  but  a  gang  shooting  or 
two  to  liven  up  tbe  place.  But  what 
is  a  gang  shooting  compared  with  the 
battlefield  of  Solferino  and  the 
Crimean  War.  Brooklyn  is  firmly 
linked  with  these  lively  events  which 


Mercy 
RedCi 


PITKIX— Joan  Crawl 
seen  as  a  flaming  mai<; 
Modern  Age"  booked  a 
from  to-day  to  Tuesd; 
Fredericks,  Neil  Hamiltr 
roe  Owsley  are  also  in  tl 
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orker 

Blind  Arrives 


shook    the   world    in    the   colorful   de- 
-S"^/r  La  Kt   C /' T  fs  l/r-3 /^  Pc  s  r  fet  filfwj  cades  of   the  last  century.    It   is  the 

Brooklyn    Chapter    of    the    American 
Red  Cross  that  links  us  to  them. 

The  Red  Cross  idea  was  born  of  the 
sufferings  at  Solferino.  Henri  Dunant, 
a  young  Swiss  who  served  there  as  a 
volunteer  worker  among  the  wounded, 
determined  to  make  active  efforts  to 
humanize  warfare.  An  international 
conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, in  1S64.  At  this  conference 
the  Red  Cross  became  a  reality. 
Knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  and  her  nurses  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1S54  to  1S36  in 
die  Crimean  War  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on    the   conference. 

Launched    Here   In    1905 

Th'e  Red  Cross  came  to  Brooklyn 
on  Dec.  2,  1903  and  has  from  that 
date  been  closely  allied  with  major 
happenings  here  and  in  the  nation 
through  the  national  organization  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  movement  had 
spread  to  this  country  when  President 
Garfield  look  office  in  18-31.  Both  he 
and  James  G.  Blaine,  his  Secretary  of 
State  endorsed  it.  This  made  way  for 
the  organization  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  work  of  Clara  Barton,  who 
had  for  years  been  agitating  for  the 
recognition   of   the   society   here. 


rsryEllanora^choles,  represen- 
of  the  National  Transcribers' 
society,  Is  in  Salt  Lake  in  the  in- 
terest of  providing  employment  for 
the  blind,  it  is  announced  Tuesday. 
She  can  be  reached  at  Wasatch 
6641. 

The  Transcribers'  society,  with 
headquarters  at  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
was  founded  in  1920  to  afford  the 
blind  work  in  transcribing  books 
in  Braille,  as  well  as  to  provide 
reading  matter  printed  in  the  rais- 
ed type. 


Almost  immediately  after  its  found- 
ing the  Brooklyn  Chapter  had  an  op- 
portunity to  show  i(s  sincerity  and 
willingness  to  serve.  News  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  came  over  the 
wires  in  190C.  The  Brooklyn  Red 
Cross  quickly  raised  £1 00,000  for  the 
relief  of  th'e  sun"  'rers. 

Expansion  of  the  chapter  to  its 
present  proportions  came  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914  with  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe.  It  was  then  that  the 
chapter  began  its  work  of  making 
hospital  garments  and  surgical  dress- 
ings, This  is  still  one  of  the  chapter's 
major  activities.  During  the  war  the 
Brooklyn  unit  shattered  all  records 
in  the  history  of  the  borough  in  the 
amount  of  money  obtained  for  a  phil- 
anthropic purpose. 

Through   the   Year 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  the 
war,  but  the  Brooklyn  Red  Cross 
group  is  still  doing  work  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  Through  its  home 
service  department  it  cares  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  most  of  whose  cases 
are  psychiatric.  The  chapter  is  in 
touch  with  o00  psychiatric  patients 
each  month  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  is  in  touch  with  2.000  vet- 
erans   who    are    mental    cases. 

Mrs.    Margaret   Wilson   Loring,    an 
expert  in  this  field,  is  affiliated  with 
the  local   chapter.     She    is   the   sister 
of  Alexander   Wilson,   captain   of   the 
Yale  football  team   in  1916,   who  was 
killed    in    active    service    shortly    be- 
fore the  armistice   was  signed.     Mrs. 
Loring    attended    the    first    school    of 
psychiatric     social     werk     at     Smith 
College  in   1918,   studying  under  Dr. 
E.    E.    Southard.     It    is    her   opinion 
hat    "psychiatric    cases    among    the 
->oklyn    World    War    veterans    will 
me  to  be  the  more  or  less  pes- 
eoncern   of   the   home   service 
the    Brooklyn    Chapter^^ 
Liaison    Officer 
The  Red   Cross  psychiatric  worker 
in    addition    to    serving    World    War 
veterans   must   act   as   liaison    officer 
.  between    the    psychiatrists    in    Gov- 
ernment   hospitals    and    the    enlisted 
men    who    develop    psychiatric    disor- 
ders,    according     to     Mrs.     Loring. 
Should    a    soldier    whose    home    is    in 
this  borough  and  who  is  stationed  in 
the    Philippines    be    taken   for    obser- 
vation and  diagnosis  to  a  West  coast 


hospital,  the  Brooklyn  Chapter  is 
called  upon  by  the  hospital  to  col- 
lect and  submit  all  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  the  soldier's  back- 
ground, family  and  home  environment. 
It  is  only  with  such  data  on  each 
case  that  the  psychiatrist  may  design 
suitable  treatment  for  the  patient. 

The  Home  Service  Department  has 
handled  over  40,000  cases.  The  first  of 
them  came  in  April  of  1917.  Case 
number  10,000  was  received  in  Sep- 
tember of  1918  and  case  20,000  in 
May  of  1919.  Case  number  30,000 
was  recorded  in  January  of  1921. 

Braille  Books  Turned  Out 

Another  service  in  which  the  local 
chapter  is  outstanding  is  in  the  tran- 
scribing and  binding  of  Braille,  or 
books  for  the  blind.  As  this  process  is" 
so  expensive  as  to  make  the  number'' 
of  books  for  the  blind  almost  neg- 
ligible, the  Brooklyn  Chapter  has  en- 
listed volunteer  workers  to  print  and 
bind  them  by  hand.  In  1930  they 
turned  out  50  volumes,  containing 
more  than  3,000  Braille  pages.  These 
included  books  in  various  fields  of  in- 
formation, law,  music,  novel,  bi- 
ography, poetry  and  drama. 

In  the  binding  of  Braille  books 
the  Brooklyn  Bed  Cross  unit  was  a 
pioneer.  The  activity  was  inaugurated 
in  1927  by  Miss  Dorothy  Warlow  and 
has  been  so  successful  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  local  units 
all  ovtfr  the  country.  Braille  tran- 
scribing is  taught  in  a  series  of  10 
lessons. 

Widely  Distributed 
Volumes  of  Braille  bound  in  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  rooms  have  been 
sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
New  York  State  Library,  to  local 
readings  for  the  blind  and  libraries  in 
Missouri,  Oregon,  Washington  and  in 
the  East.  Miss  Helen  Keller  has  been 
the  recipient  of  sevesral  books  by 
Brooklyn  womon.  Hundreds  of  women 
aid  in  this  work. 

Many  borough  women  have  done 
volunteer  hospital  work  at  the 
Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital.  They  must 
pledge  a»  certain  number  of  hours  of 
service  each  week  and  after  a  train- 
ing course  and  required  service  period 
they  are  graduated.  At  their  gradua- 
tion they  are  certified  and  designated 
as  "Grey  Ladies,"  by  which  name  the 
trained  volunteer  hospital  workers 
are  known.  In  April  of  this  year 
thirty  Brooklyn  women  were  so  hon- 
ored. Mrs.  Whitney  Merrill  is  direc- 
tor of  this  volunteer  service  here. 

May  Extend  Service 

Some  effort  is  being  made  to  ex- 
tend the  Cray  Ladies  service  to  civil 
hospitals  in  addition  to  the  service 
hospitals,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  with  training, 
so  valuable  is  the  work  done  by  them. 

In  addtion  to  these  activities  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross   car- 


ries on  a  program  of  life  saving  and 
first  aid  instruction.  Its  production 
department  has  turned  out  3.500  new 
garments  for  drought  relief  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  has  cut  1.680 
garments  to  be  sewn  by  Brooklyn 
Junior  Red  Cross  members.  This 
week  the  chapter  sent  out  150  Christ- 
mas Cheer  Bags  to  service  men.  The 
chapter  has  27  auxiliaries  in 
churches  and  clubs  in  the  borough. 
Edward  W.  Allen  is  chairman  of  the 
chapter. 
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ill  Be  Given  Work 

Kyment  of  needy  blind  per- 
ons  ifrSalt  Lake  will  Be  me  project 
if  Mrs.  Eleanora  Scholes,  representa- 
ive  of  the  National  Transcribers'  so- 
:iety  of  California,  who  is  here  on  an 
nspection  trip. 

The  Transcribers'  society  employs 
jlind  persons  in  the  transcribing  of 
3raille  books  for  use  in  libraries.  Two 
Salt  Lake  persons,  Mrs.  Scholes  said, 
ire  already  receiving  employment 
from  the  organization.  A 


A/e»  Y*r>t(  rf.V.t    T/^es 
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R«d  Cross  Wants  Volunteer*. 
To  theyMditor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

I  am.  sure  there  are  a  number  of 
womeft'Who  will  be  happy  to  aid  the 
New  Ifork  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  its  production  of  books 
for  the  blind.  There  are  In  New 
York*""CfCy"*aTone  5,000  blind  persons, 
who  are  dependent  on  the  transcrip- 
tion of  books  into  braille  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  reading  which  we  who 
have  sight  take  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

One  class  to  be  instructed  in  the 
transcription  of  books  is  now  form- 
ing; a  second  class  will  begin  on 
Nov.  4.  - 

This  important  and  fascinating 
work  is  done  entirely  by  volunteers. 
The  process  of  transcription  is  me- 
chanically done  and  may  be  learned 
readily. 

Volunteer  workers  are  also  needed 
In  the  duplicating  department  for 
shellacking  the  pages,  making  plates 
for  duplication,  operating  the  small 
hand-press  in  printing,  and  for  bind- 
ing the  books.  The  classes  will  meet 
on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  new  Red 
Cross  Chapter  House  at  315  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  Full  information  may 
be  had  by  telephoning  Caledonia 
5-4400,  extension  273. 

ALMA  B.  ARMSTRONG. 

New  York,  Oct.  7,  1931. 
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BJJDiHEND 
READING  CIRCLE 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Group  Hold 

Regular   Sessions   in 

Public  Library 


BRAILLE  SYSTEM 
USED  WITH  SUCCESS 


Miss  Ethel  Doty,  president  of  the 
Omaha  Asociation  of  the  Blind,  has 
been  totally  blind  for  12  years,  and  she 
believes  that  one  may  be  independent, 
well  educated,  useful  and  happy  with- 
out the  use  of  his  eyes. 

Miss  Doty  is  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
the  Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind, 
which  aims  to  educate  this  city's  blind 
in  three 'Ways:  intellectually,  vocation- 
ally and  socially.  For  five  years  she  has 
been  president  of  this  independent  or- 
ganization, the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  state.  It  now  claims  25  active  and 
associate  members. 

"We  have  our  meetings  at  the  homes 
of  members.  Miss  Doty  says.  'We  help 
the  Red  Cross  with  its  instruction  in 
Braille  and  try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  125  blind  adults  who  live  in  Omaha. 
Our  latest  project  Is  the  arrangement  of 
a  reading  circle." 

If  Omaha  people  become  interested  in 
the  plan  and  provide  automobile  trans- 
portation for  the  blind  persons,  they  will 
be  taken  to  the  city  library  twice  each 
month  for  a  session  with  the  newest 
Braille  books.  Miss  Doty  is  confident 
that  many  car  owners  in  the  city, will 
offer  their  services  to  the  association 
in  its  attempt  to  provide  entertairhnent 
and  education  for  those  who  see  with 
their  ears  and  read  with  their  hands. 

"The  big  problem,"  she  declares,  "is 
with  persons  who  become  blind  late  in 
life.  Instead  of  trying  to  educate  them- 
selves to  get  along  without  their  eyes, 
they  often  become  resigned  to  a  life  of 
utter  helplessness.  This  ia  partly  the 
fault  of  their  families  for  waiting  on 
them  and  encouraging  the  idea  of  de- 
pendence." 

From  her  observations,  Miss  Doty  has 
found  that  there  is  no  spirit  of  self- 
pity  or  despair  to  be  found  in  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Why?  Because 
they  have  educated  themselves  to  over- 
come their  handicap  and  have  become 
interested  in  things  outside  themselves. 

If  one  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  his  first  move  should  be  to  learn 
the  Braille  system  of  touch  reading, 
Miss  Doty  advises.  Some  learn  it  in 
a  week,  others  In  a  year.  It  depends 
upon  the  effort  one  is  willing  to  put 
forth  and  his  determination  to  learn. 

The  Omaha  association  publishes  a 
magazine,  "The  Nebraska  Quarterly 
for  the  Blind,"  every  three  months.  It 
is  printed  in  Braille  for  blind  persons 
in  the  state  and  in  regular  type  for 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  as- 
sociation's activities. 
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BRAILLE  COURSES 
FOR  BORO  WOMEN 


book?  for  blind  renders  will 
b"    i  BTrYoWyrr  TWimen    this 

fall  as  the  result,  of  a  new  course  in 
Braille  transcribing  which  will  "pen 
at  the  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  130  Clinton 
street,  on  Wednesday  morning* 
Last  year  twenty-three  women  were* 
taught  how  to  transcribe  Braille  by 
the  Brooklyn  Red  Cross. 

The  Braille  books  made  by  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  sent  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  where  they  are  distributed  to 
the  blind  readers.  Work  also  is 
done  for  the  local  libraries  and  blind 
persons. 
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Blind   Society   Worker 

Returns   to   California 


llanora  Scholes,  representa- 
Uve  &Ahe  N.ational  Transcribers'  so- 
ciety of  California,  will  return  to  the 
Coast  state  Sunday  after  a  visit  in 
Salt  Lake  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Scholes  studied  the  needs  of 
the  blind  of  Salt  Lake  and  arranged 
to  give  them  home  employment 
through  the  society  she  represents 
!h  the  transcribing  of  Braille  books. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  she 
said,  to  give  the  books  transcribed 
9y  local  people  to  the  Salt  Lake 
bublic  library.  ^y 


Books  for  the  Blind 


Thro 
ters,  3$£ 
books  an 
braille  fo 
added   to 


American  KecT  Cross  Chap- 
pmes  of  novels,  class 
ewers,  transcribed  into 
bifid*  readers,  have  been 
ibraiies,  in  the  past  year. 
These  books  are  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  city  libra- 
ries. This  activity,  carried  on  by  a  great 
number  of  devoted  women  volunteers 
in  Red  Cress  Chapters,  had  its  i 
tion  in  preparing  books  for  war 
blinded. 
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ters, 
books 


ks  for 
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American  Red  Cross  Chap- 
iumes  of  novels,  class 
Jhers,  transcribed  Into 
braille  for  blind  readers,  have  been 
added  to  libraries,  In  the  past  year. 
These  books  are  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  city  libra- 
ries. This  activity,  carried  on  by  a  great 
number  of  devoted  women  volunteers 
in  Red  Cross  Chapters,  had  its  incep 
tion    in     preparing    books     for     war  ■ 


blinded. 


/Vc-v  Vow,  n-  y 
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Making  Books  for  the  Blind 
To  the  New  York  "Herald  Tribune: 

I  ajn  sure  there  are  among  your  read- 
irsm  number  of  women  who  will  be 
lapfy  f*>  aid  the  New  York  Chapter 
3f  mie  American  Red  Cross  in  its  pro- 
duction of  books  for  the  blind.  There 
are  In  New  York  City  alone  5,000  blind 
ivho  are  dependent  on  the  transcription 
of  books  into  Braille  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  reading  which  we  who  have  sight 
take  as  a  matter  of  course. 

One  class  to  be  instructed  In  the 
transcription  of  books  began  on  October 
9;  a  second  class  w>'  begin  on  Novem- 
ber 4. 

This  important  and  fascinating  work 
is  done  entirely  by  volunteers.  The 
process  of  transcription  is  mechanically 
done  and  may  be  learned  readily.  In 
addition  to  transcription,  volunteer 
workers  are  needed  in  the  duplicating 
department,  where  additional  copies  are 
made  for  distribution  to  libraries,  for 
shellacking  the  pages,  making  plates  for 
duplication,  operating  the  small  hand 
press  In  printing  and  for  binding  the 
books  when  complete. 

The  classes  will  meet  on  the  eiphth 
floor  of  the  new  Red  Cross  Chapter 
House  at  315  Lexington  Avenue.  Full 
information  may  be  had  from  the 
chairman  or  by  telephoning  Caledonia- 
5-4400,  extension  273. 

ALMA  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

Vice-chairman. 

New  York,  Oct.  10.  1931. 


Iri/ine,  Ay.,  F^r.  II    Tribune. 
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^jC/   Books  for  the  Blind 

'  Through  American  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ters, 3,827  volumes  of  novels,  <;lass 
books  and  others,  transcribed  into 
braille  for  blind  readers,  have  been 
added  to  libraries,  in  the  past  year. 
These  books  are  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  city  libra- 
ries. This  activity,  carried  on  by  a  great 
number  of  devoted  women  volunteers 
in  Red  Cross  Chapters,  had  its  incep- 
tion in  preparing  books  for  war 
blinded. 


^ook 


men  to  Make 
i  hr  Blind  Readers 

yior-  books  j'or  blind  readers  will 
be  made  by  Brooklyn  womfn  this  fall 
as  the  result  of  a  now  course  in  Braille 
transcribing  which  ,wjll  open  a; 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross;  X...  130  Clinton  street,  m 
'o-moi-row  morning,  06*.  H  at  10:30 
o'clock.  Last  year  twenty-th'ree  wo- 
men were  taught  how  to  transcribe 
Braille    by    the    Brooklyn    Re  1    Cross. 

After  learning  the  method  of  trans- 
cribing, Braille  can  bo  worked  on  ar 
home  or  at  chapter  headquartersby 
all  who  take.  th<?  course  Each  year 
a  new  group  of  women  learn  how  to 
transcribe  hooky  into  Braille.,  which  is 
a  system  o.'  raised  dots  which'  the 
blind  cm  read  by  touch  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  growing  in  this  bor- 
ough. However,  according  to  Miss 
F»n»  Wood,  chairman  of  Braille, 
rn-re  roluntcers  always  are  needed  for 
Braille  work  as  the  reading:  of  Bailie 
books  constitutes  the  paamount  recrea- 
tion oE  blind  World  War  veterans  and 
others  afflicted  with  blindness.  The 
Brail)*  books  made  by  the  Brooklyn 
hapter  of  the  American  Red  ( 
are  sent  to  the  Congressional  Library 
n  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  are 
distributed  to  the  blind  readers.  Work 
also  is  done  for  the  local  libraries 
and    blind    pCople. 


Spr>i'-ntf  Ficl<ll  M^sS.     _fi/ej*s_ 
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led  Cross  Braille  Exhibit  Includes  Volume 

{-     Transcribed  tor  Blind  By  Mrs  Dwight  R.  Winter 


Left  to  right 


:  Mrs  Dwight  R.  Winter,  Mrs  S.  W.  Stevens  and  Mrs  Marion  C.  Hibert 


An  exhibit  of  Braille  literature 
opened  this  morning:  at  Johnson's 
bookstore,  an4  will  be  held  during  the 
rom.i  i  this    week,    arranged 

through  the  Braille  committee  of  tbe 
Springfield    Red   Cross   chapter.     Cer- 
tified    Red     Cross     transcribers     are 
showing   how    Braille    is    written,    in- 
cluding demonstrations  of  writing  by 
typewriter.     The  exhibit  is 
of    particular    local    interest    since    it 
ires  the  Braille  edition  of  "Solv- 
L'roblems,"   by 
mies  Gordon  Gilkey.  This  trans- 
cription  has   just  been   completed   by 
II.   A.   Niles,   of  this   city,   and   is 
ready  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Library 
of    Congress,    from    which    it    will    be 
sent  to  one  of  the  state  libraries  for 
the  'blind.    Several  books  have  already 
completed   by   Red   Cross   Brail- 
and     are     now     in     circulation 
rhe   Library  of  the  Blind   in 
mnati,    and   Watertown,   and    the 
iry  of  Congress.  The  exhibit  will 
also  include  a  shorter  volume  trans- 
cribed   by    Mrs    Dwight    R.    Wirier, 
which  has  been  bound  by  the  volun-  I 
of    the    District    of    Columbia 
ter. 

Arrangements  for  the  exhibit  have  | 
been  made  by  Mrs  William  J.  Burke, 
chairman  of  the  Springfield  chapter 
Braille  committee,  assisted  by  Mrs 
in  C.  Hibert.  This  morning,  Mrs 
Dwigbt  R,    Winter,   Mrs   S.   W.   Stev- 

•  and  Mrs  Hibert  were  in  attend- 
to  give  demonstrations.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  who  will 
assist  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
Mrs  Lester  L.  Hug.  Mrs  Samuel 
Josolowitz,  Mrs  Everett  E.  Thompson, 
Mrs  Irving  G.  Miller,  Mrs  Philip  S. 
Wood,  Mrs  J.  W.  Brown,  Mrs  Ira  J. 
Meagley,  Mrs  H.  A.  Niles  and  Miss 
Doris  Cutler. 

Braille  service  for  the  blind,  one  of 
the  outstanding  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross,  will  be  carried  on  throughout!, 
year.  The  expense  involved  for 
materials,  proof  reading,  etc.,  in  mak- 
ing this  literature  available,  is  met 
through  the  Roll  Call  of  the  Red 
.  which  jUways  takes  place  be- 
tween Armistice  day  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing. All  the  actual  writing  is,  of 
course,  does  entirely  by  volunteer 
Red  Cross  workers.     , 

Last  year,  nearly  4000  volumes  of 
novels,  class  books  and  other  books 
in  Braille  were  written  by  men  and 
women  who  contributed  their  time  to 
the  Red  Cross  to  make  tr.-ese  .'^van- 
tages available  to  blitd  reaaers 
classes,  who  complete  the  course  of 
throughout  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  <f  rhibit  here, 
registrations  may  be  made  for  the 
second  B:fiille  class  to  be  conducted 
by  the  local  chapter,  which  will  be- 
gin in  November.  .  Students  in  tbese 
instructions  are  certified  as  Red  Cross 
Braille  transcribers.  Registrations 
may  also  be  made  through  the  local 
Red  Cross  office,   1214  Main  street. 


Phi  I  ade  I phi  a     ?*.      BulleTm 
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Red  Cross  Patiently  Works  Whole  Yedr 
Q  {/To  Publish  One  Nooel  for  the  Blind 


[ONE  BOOK  GROWN  INTO  NINE  FOR  BLIND  READERS 


Miss  Dorothy  Cullen,  a  volunteer  worker  in  the  Red  Cross'  "publish- 
ing house"  for  the  blind  at  1610  Locust  st.,  holding  a  regular  printed  copy 
of  Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana"  (shown  on  top) 
and  nine  large  volumes  containing  its  transcription  in  Braille  characters. 
Each  of  the  three-pound  Braille  volumes  consists  of  90  pages  of  heavy 
paper  containing  raised  dots  which  blind  persons'  fingers  read.  This  one 
novel  required  a  year  of  work,  exclusively  by  hand,  to  transcribe  and 
bind.     All   the   transcribing  was  dons    by.,M':s    Charles    Lloyd. 


Procludfefl  Entirely  by  Hand — 
'Translation'  in  Finger-Read- 
ing Type  Fills  9  Large 
Volumes  Totaling  810  Thick 
Pages 


250  Volunteers  Need  Help  in 
Labor  of  Love  to  Increase 
Library  for  Sightless  Persons 

BY   LAURA  LEE 

ONE  year  to  print,  proofread  and 
assemble     one     ordinary     sized 
novel ! 
It   hardly   seems    possible,    and    yet  i 
that  is  the  time  it  took  to  make  one  j 
book  for  the   blind  in   Braille,    a  sys- 
tem of  raised  dots  which  sightless  per- 
sons read  with  their  fingers. 

The  reason — it  was  all  done  entirely 
by  hand,  by  members  of  the  Braille 
committee  of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter  of  the  American  Red 


The  book  Is  Booth  Tarkington's 
"The  Gentleman  from  Indiana." 
Transcribed  in  Braille,  on  thick  sheets 
and  one  side  of  the  paper,  it  fills  nine 
90-page  volumes,  each  volume  measur- 
ing 9%  by  11  inches  and  weighing 
three  pounds. 

'Mr.  Tarkington,  you  may  remem- 
ber, had  been  threatened  by  blindness 
for  fourteen  years — indeed,  for  a  time 
about  a  year  ago  he  was  totally  blind 
—and  only  last  February  he  con- 
valesced at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Trotter,  Chestnut  Hill,  from 
an  operation  in  Baltimore  for  removal 
of  a  cataract. 

Although  no  duplicates  were  made  of 
this  book,  the  Red  Cross  workers  can 
produce  a  thousand  or  more  copies 
of  a  book  in  Braille  by  means  of 
matrices  and  a  special  press.  And 
:(that  is  what  they  are  doing  in  their 
"publishing  house,"  a  sort  of  impro- 
vised factory  established  at  1610  Lo- 
cust st.  It  employes  the  most  en- 
thusiastic workers  you  ever  saw — all 
unpaid  volunteers,  250  of  them  at  the 
present  time.  And  more  are  being 
called  for. 

Because    of   the    rapidly   expanding 
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American   Braille   Alphabet 

which  differs  in  the  arrangement  of  dots  from 
the  European  Braille  alphabet.  This  raised 
dot  system  designed  for  blind  persons'  fingers 
Is  named  after  its  inventor,  Louis  Braille, 
a  Frenchman.  It  la  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
"Brail." 

■work,  new  classes  were  opened  on 
Tuesday  to  teach  the  Braille  method. 
The  great  need  is  for  transcribing 
the  text  in  Braille  characters. 

So  great  is  the  interest,  said  Mrs. 
Walter  Price,  cousin  of  Major  Gen- 
eral William  G.  Price,  Jr.,  comman- 
der of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  that  classes  "will  be  opened  in 
Lansdowne  and  Swarthmore.  Mrs. 
Price,  who  lives  Sn  Elkins  Park,  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Braille  committee. 
Can  Be  learned  At  Home 

The  work  also  may  be  learned  at 
home  by  means  of  a  correspondence 
course  of  ten  lessons.  Classes  at  the 
Locust  st.  headquarters  are  held  on 
Tuesdays  under  Mrs.  James  C.  New- 
lin,  of  Haverford,  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  sister  of  Admiral  Wil- 
liam S.  Sims,  commander  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  forces 'in  European  waters  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

Classes  for  binding  the  books,  which 
also  must  be  done  by  hand,  are  con- 
ducted on  Mondays  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Delany,   1900  Rittenhouse  st. 

Special  binding  presses,  irons,  bolts 
of  cloth,  paper  and  cardboard  rapidly 
turn  the  sheets  into  books  neatly 
bound  and  attractively  covered  in 
bright  colors.  Until  recently  all  books 
in  Braille  were  covered  .with  dull 
brown  cloth  on  the  theory  that  since 
the  reader  couldn't  see  them  the  color 
was  unimportant. 

The  Philadelphia  Red  Cross  workers, 
with  an  eye  on  the  librarian  who  must 
handle  Braille  and  on  the  sighted 
friends  of  the  sightless,  have  insti- 
tuted the  bright  colors  and  are  de- 
lighted with  the  rows  of  bright-colored 
attractive    books. 

.  These  books  must  be  bound  individ- 
ually and  by  hand.  The  presses  of 
the  commercial  print  shop  would  ruin 
the  raised  letters. , 

Dot-Making  is  Tedious 

One  beauty  of  transcribing  Braille 
when  it  has  finally  been  learned,  is 
that  the  work  may  be  done  at  home 
at  odd  hours.  It  is  being  done  by 
women  in  all  stations  of  life.  Few 
of  them  are  young,  however.  The 
work  is  too  tedious  and  requires  too 
much  patience  for  the  young.  It  means 
learning  a  new  alphabet,  in  which  the 

j  raised   or     embossed     dots,   variously 

|  placed,  stand  for  letters  and  words. 

The  dots  are  made  on  thick  manila 
paper  either  by  hand,  with  a  little 
steel  punch  and  a  wooden  slate,  or  by 
a  machine  something  like  a  type- 
writer. It  does  not  work  as  fast  as 
a  typewriter,   however. 

The  first  step  in  printing  a  book  Is 
to  make  a  matrix  for  each  page  by 

i  punching  the  dots  on  heavy  oiled  pa- 
per.   The  little  holes,  which  make  the 

i  other  side  or.  "face"   of  the  matrix 


rough  with  lines  of  dots,  are  then  filled 
in  with  a  cement-like  preparation  and 
the  whole  is  shellacked  to  make  it 
hard  and  tough. 

The  pages,  which  are  made  soft  and 
pliable  with  water,  are  then  laid  on  a 
rubber  printing  pad,  and  are  printed 
from  the  matrices  in  an  electrically 
driven  "wringer"  press,  which  works 
on  the  principle  of  a  clothes  wringer. 
The  hard  little  dots  on  the  face  of  the 
matrix  force  their  impressions  into 
the  page  of  heavy  paper,  and  there 
you  are. 

If  the  original  transcription  is 
made  on  a  sheet  of  aluminum  the  dup- 
licate copies  are  more  satisfactory, 
but  few  fingers  are  strong  enough  to 
work  on  sueh  tough  material. 
A  Big  Library 

The  books  transcribed  are  of  every 
imaginable  sort.  You  may  see  them 
on  the  shelves  of  the  chapter,  freshly 
bound  books  on  history,  philosophy,  a 
French  grammar  marked  "Rush,"  a 
college  algebra,  a  book  for  blind  knit- 
ters, novels  and  even  sheet  music. 
Music  in  Braille  is  rather  scarce  since 
it  requires  an  alphabet  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  reading  one. 

The  Philadelphia  Red  Cross  workers 
are  rightfully  proud  of  their  record— 
30,000  pages  of  Braille  since  January 
1.  On  Monday  five  volumes  were 
shipped  from  here  to  Professor  Masoud 
Memany,  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  This  com- 
prised the  entire  second  part  of  the 
Union  Prayer  Book  for  Jewish  Wor- 
ship and  will  be  used  in  a  school 
established  by  Professor  Memany  for 
blind  Jews. 

Support  for  continuance  and  fur- 
ther expansion  of  this  and  other  serv- 
ices of  the  chapter  will  be  sought  by 
increasing  membership  in  the  fifteenth 
annual  roll  call,  to  be  conducted  from 
Armistice  Day,  November  11,  until 
Thanksgiving. 

Other  directors  of  the  work  are  Mrs. 
David  Chapin,  Ardmore,  in  charge  of 
printing;  Mrs.  Willard  H.  Lawton, 
Wayne,  processing;  Miss  Mary  Buck- 
man,  shellacking  and  inspection,  and 
Miss  Mary  Swift,  inspection  of  mat- 
rices. 


Spriyigfi^ld,  M4iS.t,    /VfKS 
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Red  Cross  to  Form  Two  New 
Classes  In  Braille^Work  In 

The  Interest  of  Blind  People 


IWNEWCLASSES- 
IN  BRAILLE  PLANNED 


The  increasing  demand  for  Braille 
is  demonstrated  in  the  announcement 
of  the  Springfield  chapter  of  Red 
Cross  of  the  formation  of  two  new 
classes  within  the  next  week,  the  first 
class  to  meet  next  Monday  evening 
at  7.15  in  the  chapter  rooms  at  1214 
Main  street,  corner  of  State  street. 

-  Marion  C.  Hibert  of  82  Bliss 
street,  Wast  Springfield,  will  be  the 
instructor  of  this  class  and  Mrs 
Dwight  R.  Winter  of  36  Buckingham 
street  will  teach  the  workers  in  the 
class  starting  the  following  week. 
Volunteer  workers  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  usefulness  planned 
by  the  Red  Cross,  which  enables  the 
blind  to  read  by  a  system  of  raised 
dots  representing  letters,  groups  of 
letters,  figures  and  punctuation  marks. 
The  dots  are  embossed  on  paper  in 
sufficient  relief  to  be  read  by  touch 
and  this  embossing  is  the  work  done 
by  local   volunteers. 

Anyone   interested     in     helping     to 

make     life     more  interesting  for  the 

blind  is  asked  to  register     for  one  of 

these   classes,    either     by     calling  the 

I  Red  Cross  rooms,  3-4618,  or  personal- 

|  ly  by  visiting  the  headquarters. 

The  increasing  demand  for  Braille 
;  is  demonstrated  in  the  announcement 
i  of  the  Springfield  chapter  of  Red 
4Cross  of-  the     formation     of  two  new 

FDD  THE 
BLIND  PROVIDED 

rat  UNIT 

Transcribers  Society 
Jrl^Unique  Holi- 
Qday  Gifts 

The  National  Transcribers  Society 
for  the  Blind,  located  on  Soquel 
highway  near1 '  Pacheco  avenue,  has 
just  received  two  shipments  from 
binderies  in  San  Francisco,  consist- 


*classes  within  the  next  week,  the  first 
class  to  meet  next  Monday  evening 
at  7.1J  in  the  chapter  rooms  at  1214 
Main  street,  corner  of  State   street. 

.Mrs  Marion  C.  Hibert  of  82  Bliss 
street.  West  Springfield,  will  be  the 
instructor  of  this  class  and  Mrs 
bt  R.  Winter  of  36  Buckingham 
street  will  teach  the  Vorkers  in  the 
class  starting  the  following  week. 
Volunteer  workers  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  usefulness  planned 
by  the  Red  Cross,  which  enables  the 
biind  to  read  by  a  system  of  raised 
dots  representing  letters,  groups  of 
letters,  figures  and  punctuation  marks. 
The  dots  are  embossed  on  paper  in 
sufficient     relief  to  be   read   by   touch 

I  and  this  embossing  is  the  work  done 
by  local   volunteers. 

Braille  is_the  means  whereby  blind 
persons  may  enjoy  the  same  books 
and  the  same  interests  as  persons 
with  normal  sight,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  general  reader  and  blinded  sol- 
dier alike  knows  no  bounds  when 
privileged  to  share  the  hand-copied 
books  prepared  by  those  more  fortu- 
nate. 

Anyone  interested  in  helping  to 
make  life  more  interesting  for  the 
blind  is  asked  to  register  for  one  of 
these  classes,  either  by  calling  the 
Red  Cross  rooms,  3-1618,  or  personal- 
ly visiting  the  headquarters  where 
the  work  may  be  seen.  Registrations 
must  be  made  in  advance  in  order 
that  the  classes  may  be  complete.  No 
class  fee  is  charged,  the  supplies  and 
equipment  being  paid  for  by  the  funds 
derived  from  the  membership  roll  call. 


ing  of  some  48  volumes,  of  travel 
stories,  nature  stories,  "Making 
Home  Happy,"  "Polly  of  the  Hospi- 
tal Staff,"  "Rocky  Mountain  Won- 
derland," by  Enos  Mills,  the  Colora- 
do writer,  and  other  books  of  that 
type,  in  revised  Braille.  • 

These  are  to  be  sent  as  holiday 
gifts  to  the  libraries  and  state  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  are  placed  in  the  Braille 
reading  rooms,  and  are  to  be  put  in 
circulation  for  the  blind  to  enjoy 
Some  are  going  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
some  to  Berkeley  and  others  to  the 
Washington  school  for  the  blind. 

This  society  in  Santa  Cruz  gives 
employment  to  the  blind  in  their 
own  homes  by  transscribing  liter- 
ature in  the  revised  Braille,  and  the 
results  of  the  society's  activities  are 
four-fold:  It  enables  blind  persons 
to  be  self-supporting,  thus  removing 
the  sting  they  naturally  feel  when 
i  they  must  depend  entirely  on  oth- 
I  ers.  Their  minds  are  occupied  with 
'  worth-while   effort     to     the   extent 


that  their  affliction  is  somewhat  for- 
gotten. They  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  knowing  their  tal- 
ents are  being  used  for  the  benefit 
of  others  and  the  work  is  educa- 
tional in  nature,  teaching  accuracy 
and  speed,  also  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  thrift. 

There  are  71  blind  transcribers  in 
12  states  now  employed.  Mrs.  Elsie 
Cooper  is  the  executive  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Miss  Melva  Leonard 
is  assistant  secretary.  Miss  Janie 
McClellan  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
is  with  Miss  Leonard  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  home,  and  the  two  girls  are 
happy  and  busy  despite  their  af- 
fliction. Miss  Leonard  is  a  most  ac- 
complished young  woman,  and  has  | 
appeared  before  various  women's 
clubs  in  the  city  in  vocal  solos.  She 
has  also  given  demonstrations  of  the 
Braille  writing,  of  which  she  is  a 
past  master. 

This  sending  of  holiday  greetings 
in  the  shape  of  these  fine  books,  was 
through  the  courtesy  of  two  San 
Francisco  firms,  who  bound  them 
gratis.  The  society  has  wanted  to 
do  this  for  several  years,  but  until 
this  Christmas  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  it. 

Comparatively  few  persons  know 
of  the  existence  of  this  society  for 
the  blind  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  it  is 
really  something  of  which  the  city 
may  well  feel  a  distinct  pride. 

May    /     /?_?/ 

RKERS   IN    INTERESTS 
mr^SlMiQ   WORKING   HERE 

Ellanora   Scholes   and   Mrs. 

bertina  Day,  field  representatives 
of  the  National  Transcribers  So- 
ciety, western  headquarters  in 
Santa  Cruz,  were  in  Tracy  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  the  interests  of 
raising  funds  for  their  organiza- 
tion. The  funds  so  raised  are  used 
to  employ  blind  people  in  transcrib- 
ing into  BraiHe  system  or  reading 
for  the  other  unfortunates. 

These  books,  after  having  been 
reprinted  in  Braille  are  placed  in 
libraries  all  over  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind. 


Hnll,<;T?r.CaL    Ljnm 

Helper  of  Blind 
Visiting  Locally 
For  Short  Period 

Wjffat  w/nd  you  do  with  your 
timjTif  you-^ived  in  the  world  of 
eternal  darkness  of  the  blind? 

What  would  you  like  to  do?  How 
would  you  enjoy,  .instead  of  char- 
ity, an  opportunity  to  earn  your 
own  way  by  the  pleasant  task  of 
passing  the  hours  in  reading — see- 
ing the  marvels  of  the  world,  trav- 
eling to  distant  places,  witnessing 
plays,  in  the  words  of  great  w-: 
ers?    ^  1$. 

Tha.'s  the  opportunity  the  Na- 
tional Transcribers  Society,  with 
headquarters  in  Santa  Cruz,  is  af- 
fording to  many  of  the  .3000  blind 
persons  in  California  and  the  100,- 
000  blind  persons  in  the  Uniteu 
States, 

Combining  profitable  employment 
with  good  reading  matter,  the  so- 
ciety, the  only  organization  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  employs  blind 
persons  to  transcribe  books  in 
Braille  for  other  blind  persons  to 
enjoy. 

And  in  the  interest  of  this  so- 
ciety, Mrs.  E.  Scholes  has  arrived 
in  Hollister  for  a  short  scay  to  sol- 
icit aid.  She  is  staying  at  875  Mon- 
terey street  and  anyone  who  wishes 
to  aid  the  society  .in  its  inspiring 
work  is  requested  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mrs.  Scholes  at  that  address. 

Ne*  Vo/-*,  N.  V. .   H  trill 


Library  Started 
In  1820  Extends 

Service  to  Blind 


Mercantile     Collection,     2d 

Oldest  in  City,  Founded 

Jjv.  Association  of  Clerks 

I/inSIml-MAY  24  19: 

The  recent  announcement  that  a 
library  designed  especially  for  blind 
students  and  professional  people  is  to 
br  established  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  New  York  chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  at  the  Red  Cross  Chapter 


'  House,  315  Lexington  Aveune,  recalls 
the  history  of  the  second  oldest  library 

I  in  New  York,  which  for  111  years  has 
adapted  its  service  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  city. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  has 
been  at  13  Astor  Place  for  forty  years, 
came  into  being  in  1820  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  merchant  clerks. 
The  only  library  then  in  existence  in 
New  York  was  the  Society  Library 
which  catered  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
town.  Prom  the  day  in  1820  when  a 
group  of  clerks  were  called  together 
through  a  public  notice  on  the  bulletin 
soard  of  "The  Commercial  Advertiser" 
to  plan  for  a  library  and  association, 
the  library  has  maintained  a  program 
of  expanding  service. 

Through  more  than  a  century  of 
growth  the  library  has  occupied  five 
different  sites  and  has  owned  three 
buildings.  The  first  formal  opening 
was  on  February  12,  1820,  when  150 
members  utilized  one  room  at  49  Ful- 
ton Street,  which  held  700  volumes, 
most  of  which  had  been  donated.  With 
Lucius  Bull  as  president,  the  books  had 
increased  to  1,000  volumes  and  the 
membership  to  1Y5  by  the  erid  of  the' 
first  year.  By  1826,  the  library,  possess- 
ing 6,000  volumes,  had  outgrown  its 
quarters  and  removed  to  the  building 
of  Harpers  &  Bros.,  in  Cliff  Street. 

Two  years  later,  the  idea  of  raising 
a  building  fund  which  would  accom- 
modate the  rapidly  increasing  library 
and  also  provide  a  place  where  lectures 
and  other  educational  enterprises  could 
be  carried  on,  was  conceived  by  the 
founders. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in  the 
library  in  Cliff  Street,  a  separate  or- 
ganization of  merchants,  known  as  the 
Clinton  Hall  Association,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  hold- 
ing a  suitable  structure  for  the  use  of 
the  Mercantile  Library.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  $33,500  was  raised.  A  build- 
ing, erected  at  Nassau  and  Beekman 
Streets  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  was  opened 
November  2,  1830,  under  the  name  of 
Clinton  Hall.  The  Clinton  Hall  Asso- 
ciation still  acts  a6  trustee  for  the 
library,  and  all  surplus  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  holdings  go  to  the  li- 
brary for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
the  addition  of  new  fields  of  work. 

Another  twenty  years,  and  the  li- 
brary moved  to  the  Astor  Place  Opera 
House.  The  association  took  possession 
in  1854  and  remained  for  thirty-six 
years,  when  the  building  was  vacated 
that  it  might  be  demolished.  For  one 
year  the  library  occupied  temporary 
quarters  at  67  Fifth  Avenue,  while  the 
present  building  occupying  the  same 
site  was  erected.  The  first  load  of 
books  was  taken  into  the  new  building 
on  the  morning  of  April  16,  1891.  . 
Character  Changes  With   Years 

During  the  years  since  the  last  move, 
conditions  have  somewhat  altered  the 
character  of  the  service  of  the  library. 


With  the  expansion  of  the  free  publtc 
library  there  has  been  less  call  for  the 
private  sanctuary  for  the  reader.  The 
Mercantile  Library  has  become  more 
and  more  a  circulating  library,  and 
many  of  the  fine  old  reference  books 
are  in  little  use. 

In  order  that  the  institution  might 
still  maintain  Its  usefulness,  the  di- 
rectors have  been  looking  Into  various 
suggestions  for  extending  the  scope  of 
its  service.  An  investigation,  headed 
by  King  Smith,  president,  disclosed  a 
great  lack  of  textbooks  and  technical 
material  for  blind  students  and  profes- 
sional workers.  Consequently  the  pres- 
ent plant  of  co-operation  between  the 
library  and  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
worked  out.  The  Red  Cross  Braille 
Department,  which  is  equipped  with 
transcription  machines  and  trained 
volunteer  subscribers,  will  put  into 
Braille  many  books  especially  requested 
by  the  blind  themselves,  and  the  cost 


of  production  will 
cantlle  Library. 
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^FORK  POIl  DLIHP  TO 

BE    TOLD    ON   RADIO 



yrheXNational  Transcribers'  so- 
ci/ty  t>£  this  city  will  tonight 
broadcast  a  program  over  radio 
station  KQW  in  San  Jose,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Elsie  Cooper,  execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mrs.  Cooper  said  that  the  pro- 
gram will  include  numbers  from 
Miss  Ethel  Roikjer,  Santa  Cruz 
blind  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Melva 
Leonard,  secretary  of  the  organ- 
ization, soloist.  L.  A.  Wilson,  na- 
tional field  lecturer,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  program  will  come  be-j 
|tween  S:30  and  9  o'clock.  J, 


KQW  presents  an  unusual  program 
between  8:30  and  9  tonight  when  the 
National  Transcribers  Society,  an 
organization  giving  employment  to 
th#  blind  in  their  own  iiomes  by  the 
transcribing-  <jf  literature  in  the  re- 
vised,-BsailleL  broadcast  a  TTaTTTirjnr 
entertainment.  The  artists  of  the 
program,  soloists  and  violinist,  will  be 
from  among  the  blind  members  of  the 
society,  and  a  speaker  will  give  in- 
terestirrg  information  about  this  un- 
usual organization. 


Literary  Notes 


i  learning  that  "The  Good 
Earth"  was  to  be  issued  in  Braille, 
the  author.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  wrote  to 
her  publisher:  "I  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  -The  Good  Earth,'  tran- 
scribed into  Braille  for  the  blind, 
and  only  too  glad  if  it  can  bring 
pleasure  to  them.  There  are  so 
many  millions  of  blind  people  here 
in  China  for  whom  nothing  is  done 
that  this  use  of  my  book  gives  me 
particular  pleasure.  Inly  wish  these 
others  could  have  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  books  to  enlarge  the 
eyes  of  their  minds." 


<3 -m  a  ha.,  A/tl?ht  /?ee_  -  N e ia/s 
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Mary  McShane  Completes 
C4\  Braille  Course  ior-BUnd 


Effort?  ar<=  being  mads  in  Oma- 
ha to  aid  the  blind  to  read  or  en- 
joy at  least  some  ol  the  literature 
of  the  day. 

Several  Omaha  women  are 
studying  the  difficult  art  of  writ- 
ins  Braille,  while  others  are  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  sightless  or  taking 
them  to  the  meetings. 

Miss  Mary  McShane,  430  South 
Fortieth  street,  has  completed  a 
correspondence  course  in  writing 
Braille,  which  is  offered  through 
ihe  Library  of  CongTP'S,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  American  Red  Cross. 
While,  other  women  are  studying 
the  course.  Miss  McShane  is  the 
only  one  who  has  completed  it  and 
received  a  certificate. 

She  is  now  planning  to  start 
the  translation  of  some  book  into 
Braille. 

The  classes  in  Braille  work 
sponsored  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  are  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Miles  Standish  of  the  Oma- 
ha chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Others  taking  the  correspond- 
ence course  are  Miss  Emily  Hoag- 
land,  5109  Cass  street;  Mrs.  Nate 
Mantel,  120  South  Thirty-seventh 
street:  Miss  Elizabeth  McShane; 
Mrs.  Franke  Manske,  1305  South 
Fifty-second  street,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Shoemaker,  131  South  Thir- 
ty-ninth street. 

These  women  meet  regularly  at 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  the 


Hospe  building.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  many  of  the  blind  of 
Omaha  met  with  them.  Due  to 
the  bad  weather,  however,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  attend  re- 
cently. 

When  the  hooks  which  the 
Omaha  students  will  emboss  in 
Braille  are  completed  they  will  be- 
come part  of  a  circulating  library 
being  compiled  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Omaha  blind  can  se- 
cure books  from  this  source. 

Another  project  which  is  help- 
ing the  blind  of  Omaha  is  a  read- 
ing session  held  every  two  weeks 
at  the  Omaha  Public  library. 

The  blind  are  brought  to  the 
library  by  women  of  Omaha  who 
loan  their  cars  for  the.  purpose. 
Mrs.  Grant  Williams,  4802  Far- 
nam  street,  acts  as  reader.  The 
sessions  open  with  the  reading  of 
current  topics  and  a  discussion  of 
the  exeqts. 

Short  stories  are  read  and  upon 
the  request  of  the  listeners  a  long- 
er story  on  pioneer  life  was  se- 
lected. The  one  now  being  read 
is  '"A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand"  by 
Bess  Streeter   Aldrich. 

These  reading  sessions  were 
started  last  October  with  10  lis- 
teners. This  number  has  now  in- 
creased to  lfi. 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Pritchett,  115 
South  Fifty-first  avenue,  has 
charge  of  the  transportation 
the  blind  to  and  from  th^lffee 
ings. 


Chicago  I  p.,  Tril>UT>< 
January  ^   Jjja 

THE  Evanston  Junior  league  is  as 
busy  as  ever  these  days,  even 
though  the  attractive  tearoom, 
the  Maisonette,  it  ran  in  Evans- 
ton  for  some  time,  is  closed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  activities  which 
have  been  a  part  of  the  work  for 
years,  there  are  three  new  and  inter- 
esting fields  into  which  the  league  has 
ventured. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  six  weeks' 
course  in  Braille  which  is  given  under 
ihe  supervision  of  Mrs.  Bridges  at 
Red  Cross  headquarters  to  prepare 
the  girls  for  the  translation  of  books 
into  Braille  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
Airs.  Francis  Huffman  is  at  the  head 
of  1  his  group. 


Sor>KrrsJty_.}  S'TJTesjnstei 
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Red  Cross  Will 
Hear  Reports 

Executive   Committee   Sets 
Meeting  Monday 


The  executive  committee  of  the 
Yonkers  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  will  hold  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monday 
to  receive  reports  of  committee 
chairmen.  Mrs.  Harold  Eugene 
Burroughs,  chairman  of  the  chap- 
ter, will  preside. 

Among  the  reports  which  will  be 
received  will  be  that  of  Mrs.  Nicho- 
las Jacobson,  chairman  of  Braille, 
under  whose  direction  four  books 
are  now  being  transcribed  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 
The  Braille  work  of  the  Yonkers 
Chapter  started  about  five  years 
ago  when  Mrs.  Anna  Grossman, 
who  died  recently,  completed  the 
course  of  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  and  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Braille  Committee 
of  the  Yonkers  Chapter. 
Work  Is  Slow 
Under  her  direction  a  class  was 
started  for  the  instruction  of  mem- 
bers who  wished  to  become  Brail- 
lists,  and  Mrs.  Grossman  herself 
transcribed  one  book  and  started  a 
second,  "Storm  Fighters"  by  J.  D. 
Whiting. 

The  work  of  transcription  is 
slow,  however,  and  a  book  of  or- 
dinary novel  length,  when  tran- 
scribed, requires  three  volumes. 
Mrs.  Grossman  died  before  she 
completed  the  book. 

Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Kassell,  who  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  after  her  death,  how- 
ever, completed  the  book.  The 
proofs  of  the  book  were  read  at  the 


New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  Home  on  St.  John  Avenue, 
and  the  leaves  were  shellaced 
and  bound  and  sent  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  where  it  was  accepted 
about  two  months  ago. 

Others  Engaged  In  Task 

Mrs.  Kassell  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  after  her 
election  as  president  of  the  Yon- 
kers Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and 
Mrs.  Jacobson  was  chosen  as  her 
successor. 

Both  Mrs.  Kassell  and  Mrs.  Ja- 
cobson have  completed  other  tran- 
scriptions. Books  to  be  transcribed 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
sent  to  the  Yonkers  Chapter  by  the 
library  to  avoid  duplication.  The 
simple  equipment  for  the  work  is 
supplied  by  the  National  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  local 
chapter  furnishes  the  necessary 
paper. 

Although  Mrs.  Grossman,  the 
pioneer  of  the  work  when  it  started 
in  Yonkers,  was  the  only  Braillist 
when  the  committee  was  formed, 
a  number  of  members  of  the  chap- 
ter have  taken  the  course  and  nine 
are  now  holders  of  certificates  as 
Braillists. 


Spanish  Textbook  for  the  Blind 
A  request  was  re<vui,uuii  iiffffTtly 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London  for  permission  to 
translate  into  Braille  a  textbook  by 
Professor  E.  C.  Hills  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Department  of 
Spanish  and  Professor  J.  D.  M.  Ford 
of  Harvard  University.  The  name  of 
the  textbook  is  "First  Spanish 
Course."  It  is  believed  that  this  pub- 
lication of  a  textbook  of  Spanish  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  blind 
in  England  will  be  the  first  instance 
of  the  translation  of  a  Spanish-Eng- 
lish grammar  into  Braille. 

La-7)CAxTerl  Pa.s  hl*w  £r9- 

2  NEW  BRAILLE 

CLASSES  HERE 



Revised  Schedule    F  o  r 

Community  First  Aid 

Classes. 

Two  new  classes  in  Braille  were  or- 
ganized at  the  local  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters yesterday  afternoon  for  the 
translation  of  reading  matter  Into  the 
language  of  the  blind.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  Christine  Limbert,  execu- 
tive secretary. 

Many  women,  Including  the  Jun- 
ior League  and  ft  number  of  church 
|  and    club    groups,      have      completed' 


their  study  of  Braille  transcription 
and  are.  now  working  on  manu- 
scripts. Their  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  recent  educational  week  for 
the  blind  aroused  the  Interest  of  so 
many  women  that  the  Red  Cross  de- 
cided  to  launch   several  new  classes. 

Registration  for  the  two  groups 
formed  yesterday  is  now  closed,  but 
should  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons state  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject, another  class  will  be  organized 
Miss  Ida  Lind.  Red  Cross  Braille  in- 
structor, will  have  charge  of  both 
classes,  one  of  which  will  meet  each 
Monday  and  the  other  on  Tuesdays 
at  her  home.  West  Chestnut  street. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Atlee,  Sr.t  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  Bailie  committee, 
presided  at  Monday's  organization 
meeting  and  those  registered  for  the 
new  classes  were : 

Mrs.  Charles  Abraham,  Mrs.  Anna 
H.  Mueller,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Shreiner,  Mrs 
Ella  Anderson.  Mrs.  William  A. 
Leeds.  Miss  Beatrice  Proler,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Lurio.  Mts.  Clara  Rhoads,  Mrs 
H.  T.  Eager  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dengate. 
of  Litltis,  and  Misses  Bertha  Pelse:- 
and  Ruth  Gise,  both  of  Elizabeth- 
town. 

The  revised  schedule  of  commun- 
ity First  Aid  classes  in  the  county 
follows:  Monday— Lititz,  at  Fire  Hall. 
with  Fred  Maurer.  instructor;  New 
Holland  at  National  Bank,  B.  A 
Stauffer,  instructor.  Tuesday —  Kin- 
zer  class.  John  H.  Hostetter.  instruc- 
tor. Thursday — Lampeter,  at  school. 
George  L.  Herr,  Sr.,  instructor:  Quar- 
ryville.  at  school,  Earl  Lefever.  in- 
structor and  Bowmansville,  Instruc- 
tor B.  A.  Stauffer.  assisted  by 
George  Whitman  and  Henry  Geh- 
man. 


Miss  Elisabeth  -Clark,  daughter  of 
I  Selectman  and  Mrs.  Leander  M.  Clark 
!  of  15  Salem  st,  is  one  of  the  students 
in  the  American  Red  Cross,  division 
for  the  blind,  who  is  making  books 
in  the  Braille  system  to  be  used  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  blind, 
and  who  are  in  hospitals  in  vaMOus 
sections  of  the  country. 


Om-a  I,  a,   A  N*jj£l. 


Women  Operate  Braille  Writer  for  Blind 


T~7 


MISS     MARV     MSHANE 


Mils.    EDWARD    SHOEMAKER 


iMXtS.      lIULLil'      UlLl 


.iLliS.    K.     W.     >Alti,»U.< 


JIMS.     U.     Al.     «l»wiA.> 


Transcribing  books  for  the  blind  to  read  is  the  ambition  of  a  small  group  of  Omaha 
women  who  are  members  of  a  class  learning  to  handle  the  Braille  writer,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  city.  After  the  women  become  proficient  in  their  work  the  transcribed  pages  will  be  cir- 
culated among  libraries  for  the  blind.  Some  members  of  this  class  are  Mrs.  Phillip  Levey, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Natelson,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Riseman  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shoemaker.  Miss  Mary  McShane  is 
the  instructor.  The  class  meets  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  under  auspices  of  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  in  its  offices. 


M3/»cfl       7r     /ft* 

TRAfN  BLIND  WORKERS 

A  new  class  to  learn  to  copy 
printed  books  into  Braille  for  the 
blind  will  be  started  shortly  at  the 
Saturday  Club  of  Wayne.  The  class 
is  a  branch  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  work  and  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Saturday  Club.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lawton,  230  Windemere  ave- 
nue, Wayne,  is  in  charge.  Both 
members  and  non-members  of  the 
club  are  invited  to  join. 

Election  of  a  nominating  commit- 
tee will  take  place  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Saturday  Club  tomorrow  aft- 
ernoon. The  committee  will  report 
at  a  meeting  next  month.  The  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  book  reviews 
to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
McCord,  the  president;  Mrs.  Edred 
J.  Pennell  and  Mrs.  W.  Robeits 
Cameron.  j 


hi  a  pa.,  Ca  I. ,    /ffgr/sTff 
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transcribing  to  Revised  Braille 


Miss  Marie  Kimmel   (Wind)  and  Miss  Ethel  Morrison   (blind)   of  Spo- 
kane, Washington,   show   how  literature  is   *■■  .novihim    liilJI  tLftvped 
Braille.   These  girls  are  employed  by  the  National^WUnsciibers  Society 
*-"'     !■■■■■■'  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Representatives  of  the  National 
Transcribers  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  will  spend  three  days  in  Napa 
including  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  group 
will  be  before  the  Napa  County 
Braille  Club  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  At  this  meet- 
ing members  will  be  assembled  with  j 
their  President,  Matilda  Allison,  to 
enjoy  the  fine  program  (o  be  sta 
■by  the  visiting  group. 

On  Monday  the  members  of  the  | 


Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  will  have  the  Transcribing 
representatives  for  their  guests.  At 
this  time  another  excellent  program 
will  be  given. 

Tuesday  the  group  will  make  two  j 
the    first    before    the 
Lions  Club  at  their  weekly  luncheon  \ 
at  the  Brown  Hotel.     In  the  after- 
noon  they  will   give  a   program  at  i 
tbQ  Veterans'  Home  at  Yountville.    ' 

Mrs.  Elsie  L.  Cooper,  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  heads  the  group  who 
will  hi  here  and  accompanying  her 


.11  be:  Miss  Melva  Leonard  (blind), 
Assistant  Secretary  and  solo 
Miss  Janie  McClellan  (blind", 
Librarian  and  pianist;  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Littlehale  (blind),  violinist,  and 
Miss  Katherine  B.  Hale,  Califoi 
Representative. 

The  National  Transcribers  Soc 
fe  an  organization  giving  ho 
ployment  to  the  blind  by  the  ti 
scribing  of  literature    into    Braille. 
Of  the  100,000  blind  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  but  one-sixth  gain- 
fully employed.    The  rest  must  de- 
pend upon  relatives  or  charity  for 
their   maintenance.     They  long   to 
be   self-supporting   and   they   want 
opportunity,  not  charity.    The  Na- 
tional Transcribers  Society,  founded 
in  1920,  has  done  and  is  doing  mu 
to  alleviate  this  crying  need. 


'OUR  TIMES'  PUT  IN  BRAILLE 

Mark  Sullivan's   Book   Prepared  for 
Blind     by     Sister-in-Law 

"Our  Times,"'  by  Mark  Sullivan, 
has  been  put  into  Braille  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  D.  Sullivan,  of  this  city,  sis- 
ter-in-law of  the  author,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  James  M.  Anders, 
president  of  the  society  yesterday. 

The  work,  in  fifteen  volumes,  is 
In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  late 
husband.  A  set  has  been  donated  to 
fifteen  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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FRIEND    TO   THE    BLIND 


TRANSCRIPTIONS     IN     BRAILLE 
A  J    HER  GIFTS. 


IS 


Mrs.    Theodore    Naish    Chose    Thii 
Work  as  a  Solace  for  Grief.  Li- 
braries for  the  Sightless  Are 
Enriched  Day  by  Day. 


The  ever-widening  range  of  books, 
poems  and  songs  available  to  the 
blind  by  the  transcriptions  into 
Braille  is  due  in  part  to  the  earnest 
work  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Naish,  712 
West  Thirty-seventh  street.  Last 
Christmas  her  gift  to  the  sightless 
was  "Silent  Night,"  in  Braille.  Copies 
were  distributed  not  only  to  the  blind 
in  Kansas  City  and  to  the  schoc'- 
for  the  blind  in  the  middle  West,  but 
the  copy  was  sent  to  the  National  Red 
Cross  headquarters  where  It  was  dis- 
tributed nationally. 

Mrs.   Naish   has   devoted   the   last 


fifteen  years  of  her  life  to  building 
up  a  library  for  those  who  must  read 
by  the  touch  system.  Her  trained 
mind  and  excellent  taste  In  literature 
has  turned  many  a  piece  of  good 
literature  into  Braille  in  order  that 
the  lives  of  the  sightless  may  be  made 
more  vital.  Not  only  books  for  pas- 
time, but  directions  for  making  hand- 
craft have  been  distributed  in  this 
form. 

A  WORK  OF  LOVE. 

Mrs.  Naish  is  a  modest  woman.  She 
works  quietly  at  home  without  com- 
pensation, for  she  chose  this  work  to 
allay  her  own  grief  and  to  help  her 
to  forget  the  tragedy  of  her  life  which 
was  the  loss  of  her  husband  on  the 
Ill-fated  Lusitania  in  1915. 

Returning  to  her  home  here,  Mrs. 
Naish,  always  an  ardent  church 
worker,  determined  to  help  others. 
She  wanted  work;  work  to  keep  her 
busy,  to  keep  her  mind  from  revert- 
ing to  the  experiences  through  which 
she  had  passed,  and  the  great  loss 
that  she  had  suffered.  She  wanted 
to  work— but  not  for  pay.  It  is  her 
conviction  that  those  who  have  ample 
means  to  live  should  leave  the  paying 
work  to  those  who  have  need  for  it. 
She  thought  of  the  types  of  work 
where  her  long  teaching  experience 
would  be  of  assistance  and  of  benefit. 
She  took  up  the  study  of  Braille.  A 
most  earnest  and  painstaking  stu- 
dent, she  found  that  the  first  exer- 
cise that  she  completed  was  returned 
to  her  with  a  mark  of  perfect.  She 
has  studied  and  learned  Braille 
through  the  Red  Cross  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  volunteer  Braille 
transcriber  in  Kansas  City.  The 
i  works  which  she  selects  and  tran- 
scribes she  forwards  to  the  Braille 
j  bureau  of  the  Red  Cross,  where  they 
are  put  in  permanent  form,  copied 
and  then  distributed. 

SHE   TRANSCRIBES    DILIGENTLY. 

Recently  Mrs.  Naish  has  tran- 
scribed Edwin  Markham's  "Lincoln, 
the  Man  of  the  People,"  "  Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas,"  "The  Vision 
of  Antoine,"  and  now  is  at  work  on 
"Angelo,  the  Circus  Boy." 

Mrs.  Naish  devotes  many  hours  a 
day  to  the  study  and  typing  of  Braille 
exercises,  all  of  which  she  works  out 
alone  and  then  sends  to  the  Red 
Cross  Washington  bureau  for  correc- 
tion and  grading.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Women's  Guild  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  working  with  the  interde- 
nominational home  and  other  activi- 
ties with  which  it  is  associated;  is  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  City  Club, 
formerly  serving  on  its  Red  Cross 
committee.  She  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  knitting  and  sewing  and 
other  work  for  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter. 

LUSITANIA  DISASTER  IS  RECALLED. 

Early  in  1915,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naish 
planned  a  trip  to  England  to  visit 
Mr.  Naish's  aged  aunts  who  resided 
there.  He  was  a  native  of  England, 
but  was  reared  in  this  country  and 
was  an  American  citizen.  A  civil  en- 
gineer, he  was  for  eighteen  years  a 
city  hall  employee  in  Kansas  City 
and  later  was  with  the  Henry  A, 
Wise  Company  in  the  Livestock  Ex- 


change building.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  numerous  mechanical  devices.  A 
member  of  the  Episcopalian  church, 
he  was  by  many  considered  the  best 
Bible  student  in  Kansas  City.  For 
fourteen  years  he  served  as  Sunday 
school  superintendent  of  old  Grace 
church.  A  memorial  cross  to  his 
memory  still  is  used  in  the  regular 
Sunday  school  service  of  Grace  and 
Holy  Trinity  cathedral. 

In  taking  passage  on  the  ill-fated 
Lusitania,  Mr.  Naish  had  promised 
his  wife  that  he  would  not  force  her 
into  a  lifeboat,  if  there  were  not  also 
room  for  himself.  When  Mrs.  Naish 
adjusted  her  life  belt  following  the 
torpedoing,  she  reminded  her  husband 
of  his  promise.  They  were  able  to 
assist  six  others  with  their  belts  and 
to  watch  the  launching  of  the  only 
successfully-launched  boat  between 
the  first  crash  and  the  sinking  of  the 
liner.  As  the  Lusitania  sank,  Mrs. 
Naish  was  thrown  clear  of  the  vessel, 
hurled  high  into  the  air,  and  some 
time  later  came  to  the  surface  be- 
neath a  capsized  lifeboat.  She  was 
pulled  onto  this  and  five  hours  later 
she  and  her  companions  were  rescued 
by  the  H.  M.  S.  Julia  and  taken  to 
Queenstown.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Naish 
was  never  known.  He  was  one  of 
the  114  Americans  lost  among  the 
more  than  1,000  victims. 

Thrilling,  moving,  fascinating  stor- 
ies of  the  heroism  of  many,  the  de- 
spair and  the  madness  of  others,  the 
overpowering  sense  of  helplessness  on 
the  part  of  some,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  others  to  be  of  help,  are  told 
by  Mrs.  Naish.  She  relates  all  this 
quietly   and  calmly,  with  no  rancor 
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Vhose  Who  See  but  Hear  ftot  Help  Those  Who  Hear  but  See  No 
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MRS.  C.  B.  WHITNEY. 


MRS.  JAMES  FRASER. 


VIISS  ELLA  MacLENNAN. 


MRS.  ROBERT  JOYNE. 


MRS.  A.  R.  TYLER. 


— P  ipher. 

MRS.  J.  W.  HARWORTH. 


The  Deaf  Labor  Joyfully 
That  the  Blind  May  Read 


In  a  few  years  Detroit's  blind  will 
ave  their  own  cookbooks,  garden 
ints,  dressmaking  patterns,  novels, 
omedies  and  one -act  plays. 

They  will  be  able  to  sit  back  in 
le  corners  of  their  homes  and  read 
verything  from  Shakespeare  and 
iacon  to  "Huckleberry  Finn,-'  west- 
rn  romances  and  biographies. 

Scores  of  additions  to  the  volumes 
Dr  the  blind  in  the  Lothrop  branch 
f  the  Public  Library  are  contem- 
plated by  a  group  which  gathers 
weekly  at  f he  Detroit  League  for  the 
lard  of  Hearing,  4727  Second  boule- 
vard, in  one  of  the  City's  strangest 
schools. 

TRANSCRIBED  IN  BRAILLE. 

Nine  women  who  have  lost  their 
hearing  are   employing   their   sight 


and  other  faculties  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  Braille  under  the  instruction 
of  Miss  Ella  MacLennan,  sightless 
since  childhood  and  a  teacher  for 
the*  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Miss  MacLennan  addresses  her 
class  through  an  instrument  resem- 
bling a  radio  microphone  and  con- 
nected with  the  ear  set  of  >  each 
pupil.  With  slttes  and  styluses  in 
their  hands  the  nine  sit  attentively 
on  straight-backed  chairs,  working 
painstakingly  at  the  system  which 
enables  the  blind  to  read  by  feeling 
raised  dots  and  dashes  on  the  print- 
ed page. 
PAGE  IN  5  MINUTES. 

"There  are  26  letters  and  40  ab- 
breviations to  learn  in  the  Braille 


alphabet,"  Miss  MacLennan  ex- 
plained. "After  these  have  been 
mastered,  proficiency  and  speed  are 
developed.  An  expert  Braille  tran- 
scriber—and Detroit  has  82  certified 
bjjf  the  American  Red  Cross — can 
write  a  page  in  five  minutes.  Two 
or  three  books  a  year  is  good  pro- 
duction.'' 

The  classes,  organized  by  the  Red 
Cross,  are  being  conducted  else- 
where by  the  Junior  League  and 
other  organizations. 

"The  women  from  the  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing  are  among  my 
best  pupils,"  the  blind  teacher 
added.  "Knowing  what  it  means  to 
be  handicapped,  they  are  sparing  no 
effort  to  help  the  more  unfortunate." 
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Picture  shows  Miss  Jodie  Quigley  of  135  Barilla 
place  transcribing  Browning's  poems  into  Braille  so  that 
the  blind  can  enjoy  their  beauty.  Miss  Quigley  already 
has  translated  two  of  Browning's  poems  for  the  Brown- 
ing collection  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Armstrong,  Baylor  university. 


Two  works  of  Browning,  -Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra"  and  "Saul,"  soon  will  be 
transcribed  into  Braille  by  Mies  Jo- 
die Quigley,  135  Barilla  place,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  blind  persons 
who  have  transcribed  books  for  the 
blind. 

Most  books  for  the  blind  are 
transcribed  by  persons  who  have 
mastered  the  Braille  system  al- 
though they  have  their  eyesight* 
according  to  Miss  Quigley.  She  re- 
cently transcribed  two  works  oi 
Browning,  "Prospice"  and  "EpilogUf 
to  Asolando,-  for  the  Browning  col- 
lection of  Dr,  a.  J.  Armstrong  o. 
Baylor  university.  A  friend  reao 
the  poems  to  her  so  that  she  coulc 
make  the  Braille  copies. 

The  transcriptions  of  Browningjt 
works  are  being  done  by  Misfc 
Quigley  to  add  to  Dr.  Armstrong  i 
collection,  which  includes  transla- 
tions of  Browning's  works  in  2( 
languages  and  is  said  to  be  thd 
most  complete  collection  in  the 
world. 

Miss  Quigley  became  lnterestec 
In  these  transcriptions  through 
Mrs.  Irene  Brown  O'Connor,  gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Federal 
tion  of  Catholic  alumnae,  Tex& 
chapter.  This  federation  carries  <tn 
an  extensive  work  of  transcribing 
books  for  the  blind,  which  are  jtent 
out   by  s   circulating  library.  / 
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MAKES  49  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 

Brooklyn  Red  Cross  Unit  Reports 
Increase   in    Braille   Work. 

The  work  the  Brooklyn  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  has  been  doing 
in  Braille  bookbinding  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  during  the  last  few 
months,  according  to  Miss  Edna 
Wood,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge.  The  bookbinding  class  at 
the  chapter  is  now  entering  its  final 
week  before  the  Summer  recess. 

The  list  of  Braille  books  tran- 
scribed and  bound  during  the  past 
year  by  Brooklyn  women  volunteers 
was  as  diverse  as  any  list  of  books 
for  sighted  readers,  Miss  Wood  ex- 
plained. She  said  it  included  fiction, 
detective  and  mystery  stories,  hu- 
morous works,  poetry,  critical  essays 
and  studies  in  popular  science. 

The  class  in  bookbinding,  which 
meets  each  Tuesday  morning  from 
November  to  June  at  the  chapter 
headquarters,  will  complete  forty- 
nine  volumes  this  year. 

"This  number,"  Miss  Wood  said, 
"represents  a  larger  figure  than  at 
first  might  be  thought  when  the 
painstaking  processes  that  enter  into 
the  work  are  considered.  They  in- 
clude the  shellacking  of  each  Braille 
page  and  the  folding,  sawing,  sewing 
and  pressing  under  weights  of  the 
pages  that  make  up  each  volume. 
Every  book  bound  by  women  volun- 
teers as  well  as  every  page  of  Braille 
transcription  must  pass  a  rigid  in- 
spection by  the  Library  of  Congress 
before  it  can  be  released  to  blind 
readers." 
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Hundred  Volumes 
For  Blind  Readers 
ReaHyTbr  library 


"Women      Who 


Tran- 


A 


scribed  Material  Are 
Thanked. 


library  of  a  hundred  bound  vol- 
umes of  Braille,  tactile  writing  for 
tht  blind,  made  by  Dallas  County 
women  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  valued  at  $11,000,  was  presented 
to  the  Dallas  Public  Library  Monday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Dallas 
Chapter.  The  gift  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  E.  Jeffrey  Johnson,  chairman  of 
th»  Braille  committee,  Dallas  Red 
Cross,  to  Miss  Leora  Clanton,  Dallas 
librarian. 


Three  members  of  tha  newly  cre- 
ated State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
in  Dallas  for  the  Lions'  Club  conven- 
tion, were  honored  at  the  tea  Mon- 
day. They  are  J.  A.  Boddeker  of 
Galveston,  Randolph  A.  Haynes  of 
Austin  and  E.  E.  Mayer  of  Dallas.  Ma- 
terials for  the  collection  were  bought 
■with  contributions  from  Dallas  Lions' 
Club  and  individuals. 

Dallas  women  thanked  for  their 
work  in  this  project  and  their  awards 
are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Morgan  Jarvis 
and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Moyle,  Braille  pins 
for  200  hours  of  Volunteer  service; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Doolittle,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Levy 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Shields,  Braille 
certificates  for  having  completed  the 
course  given  by  the  Dallas  Red  Cross. 
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17  BOOKS  TRANSCRIBED 
BY  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 


More  Than  2000  Hours  De- 
voted to  Task  by  Local 
Workers  For  Blind 

Transcription  of  17  books  during-  the 
past  year  is  the  outstanding-  achieve- 
ment of  the  local  Braille  committee  of 
the  Springfield  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross.  A  total  of  3308  pages  were  in- 
cluded in  the  transcription  and 
miscellaneous  features  transcribed 
brought  the  total  number  of  pages 
done  by  the  Springfield  unit  to  4212. 
More  than  2000  hours  of  work  were 
devoted  to  the  work. 

Mrs  William  J.  Burke  of  35  Wash- 
ington road  has  served  as  chairman 
during-  the  past  year,  and  among  the 
books  transcribed  under  her  direction 
were  the  following:  Dr  James  G.  Gil- 
key's  book,  "Solving-  Life's  Everyday 
Problems,"  "The  Portrait  of  a  Dog," 
"Laugh  With  Leecock,"  "Human  Na- 
ture," "The  Basque  People,"  by  Doro- 
thy Canfield  Fisher,  and  "Selections 
from  Southern  Poets."  Most  of  the 
books,  before  going  into  the  Congres- 
sional library,  are  bound  by  volunteer 
workers  at  the  Washington  and  New- 
York  chapters. 

Aside  from  the  books  transcribed, 
the  following  volume  of  work  was  ac- 
complished under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
Joel  Harris  Newell,  instructor:  One 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pages  of 
songs  and  other  material  for  use  by 
local  blind;  15  short  stories,  four 
copies  of  each,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Tewksbury  State  infirmary  as  the  first 
instalment  of  a  Braille  library  there; 
50  Easter  cards;  a  catalog  of  books  for 
local  blind  individuals,  approximately 
125  pages;  55  Christmas  cards;  a  Red 
Cross  life  saving  manual  for  a  blind 
Springfield  college  student  which  total- 
ed 75  pages,  and  poems/ for  a  local 
blind  woman.  Two  local  blind  persons 
are  being  trained  by  the  instructors  to 
serve  as  proofreaders,  all  material  re- 
quiring proofreading  and  correcting. 

Three  classes  have  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year,  16  members  com- 
prising Mrs  Newell's  class,  15  mem- 
bers enroled  in  Mrs  J.  W.  Hibert's 
class  and  12  in  the  group/  instructed 
by  Mrs  Dwight  R.  Winter.  The  fol- 
lowing transcribers  have  given  their 
services   to   the  work,   which   is   con- 


ducted by  the  local  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter entirely  free  of  cost:  Mrs  Edward 
E,  Thompson,  Mrs  Lester  Hugg,  Mrs 
H.  C.  Niles,  Mrs  Ira  J.  Meagley,  Mrs 
J.  W.  Brown,  Mrs  Philip  S.  Wood,  Miss 
Ivy  Eaton,  Miss  Doris  Cutler. 
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'Phone  Directory 
Made    in   Braille 

by  Sisters   Here 



Dora  and  Carolyn  McGill,  425 
East  Madison  street,  Friday  sub- 
mitted to  Mrs.  W.  D.  Massey,  sec- 
retary of  the  local  Red  Cross, 
Braille  translations  of  a  tele- 
phone directory  for  a  girl  in 
Crookston,  Minn. 

The  McGill  sisters  are  the  only 
local  Braille  workers  for  the  Red 
Cross,  donating  their  work.  The 
telephone  directory,  covering  the 
telephone  system  in  a  town  of 
about  2,000,  is  about  half  done. 
The  translators  last  year  com- 
pleted a  history  on  the  growth  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  now 
in  the  library  of  congress  at 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Massey  first  mails  the 
manuscript  to  Adelia  M.  Koyt, 
acting  director  of  Braille  at  the 
library  of  congress.  She  inspects 
it  for  errors  after  which  it  is 
mailed  to  the  person  requesting 
the  translation.  .-*« 
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BOOKS  FOKMLNRXHllMEN 
AND  TOOLS  FOR  WRITING 
BRAILLE  SHOWN  \AT  LIBRARY 


At#  ejflil.it  of  books  for  blind 
<hiljftcn*in     tb^fcgNojj)B*»,-!Crel(1rum 

'"'"l'y  tiff11  °"ri"''l"i  a  great  deal  of 
intero.-  children   and   adults, 

ea  the  volumes  of  several 
children's  classics  loaned  by  the 
state  library  for  the  blind  in  Aus- 
tin, there  are  various  tools  for  writ- 
ing: Braille  and  for  computing 
arithmetic  by  touch  Instead  of 
sight.  These  tools  were  loaned  by 
R,  A.  Cc.ttingham,  a  Braille 
transcriber,  and  Mrs.  K.  T.  Ma- 
hanay,  one  of  the  Houston  blind. 

There  are  2  8  blind  children  of 
school  age  in  Houston  who  have 
not  found  it  possible  to  attend  the  \ 
State  School  of  the  Blind  and  who, 
therefore,  can  not  read  and  write 
for  themselves. 

o    o    o 
String  Writing. 

The  earliest  form  of  writing  for 
the  blind  was  the  string  writing  of 
the  Mexicans.  A  ball  of  sUdng  with 
loops  and  knots  representing  words, 
was  passed  through  the  fingers  of 
the  blind  person.  In  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  few  blind  wen- 
taught  to  read  thin  carved  wooden 
tablets.  In  Germany  these  tablets 
were  wax  and  written  on  with  a 
stylus.  In  1741  the  French  histo- 
rian Didetrot  records  that  Mile,  de 
Sollgnac  wrote  and  read  pin  pricks 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  1800  a 
French  artillery  officer,  Barbier, 
invented  a  code  of  dots  which 
proved  to  be  too  complicated  for 
general  use. 

The  Braille  system  was  invented 
^^^^J^yjl^^Fr  e  n  c  h  m  a  n . 
BraTne^^rastTontinTiJWwtfay    In 
1809.  He  lost   his  sight  when  very 
young    learning    to    punch    leather 
in  a  saddlery  shop.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  be- 
came   a    well-known    organist    and 
also    instructor    for    the    blind.    In 
emembering   the    awl    holes 
id     punched     In    the    leather 
when    he   was   a   child,    he    devised 
used    dot    system,    the    alpha- 
bet of  which  has  been  adopted  uni- 


versally. 

o    o    © 

Raised  Line  System. 

There    is    a    raised    line    system 
>e    Moon   type   still   in    use. 
1  thoujgh    printed    only    in    England. 
It    was    originated    in    1S47    by    Dr. 
William  Moon  and  is  based  on  the 
formation  of  print  letters.  Old  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  sight  late 
in  life  can  learn  to  read  Moon  type 
more  easily  than  the  Braille,  which 
has   no   resemblance   to    print.   The 
ge  blind  person  finds  the  vari- 
ous forms   of   line  letter  type  slow 
and    monotonous    compared    to   the 
m  in  which  a  whole 
word  may  be  comprehended  by  one 
fingertip. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  a 
formidable  controversy  was  started 
in  American  concerning  the  use  of 
!>"ew  York  Point  and  the  so-called 
American  Braille.  Braille  books  are 
very  expensive.  After  the  war  the 
veterans  bureau  appropriated 
$100,006  for  books  for  blinded  vet- 
erans. For  this  amount  only  68  vol- 
umes were  embossed.  Twelve  books, 
iging  ?2  apiece  in  print,  will 
cost  as  high  as  $340. 

The  state  library  for  the  blind 
in  Austin  is  one  of  the  17  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
The  Houston  Library  is  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  books  available 
and  may  borrow  them  for  a  blind 
reader  in  Houston.  There  is  no 
postage  charged  for  books  for  the 
blind. 

There  will  be  a  demonstration  of 
Braille   writing  and   reading   in   the 
children's  room  Saturday  and  both 
parents  and  children  have  been  in- 
vited   to    attend.    Parents    of    blind 
rhil'h-en   may  also  get  information 
is  time  about  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  about  the  meth- 
ods   of    teaching    that    are    in    use 
herfc.    Children's    books    in    Braille 
nay    be    borrowed,    or    print    books 
or   reading  aloud. 
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Dallas  Women  Aid  Blind  to  "See* '  by  Transcribing 
Literature  Into  Braille  During  Their  Leisure  Time 


Mrs.  Eva  Cameron,  director  of  Braille  transcription  for  the  Dal- 
las-co  Red  Cross,  reads  proof  on  all  transcribing  done  by  her  volun- 
teer workers.  Mrs.  Cameron  has  been  blind  many  years  and ^nds 
her  time  providing  a  way  for  other  blind  persons  to  contact  the  out- 
side  world  thru  their  sensitive  fingers. 


.Helping  the  blind  to  "see" — to 
e^lore^"  the  worlds  of  music, 
literature  and  education  with 
sensitive  fingers — has  given  many 
Dallas  women  a  pastime  for  leisure 
hours  more  interesting  than  mo- 
tion pictures  and  more  fascinat- 
ing that  bridge. 

Transcribing  into  Braille,  the 
writing  for  the  blind,  is  a  hobby 
tSaTo-nly  occupies  spare  moments 
for  the  transcriber  but  prepares 
for  many  men  and  women  a  door- 
way to  slip  into  that  fascinating 
world  of  romance  and  adventure 
in  bookland  which  otherwise 
would  be  forever  closed  to  them. 
Printing  Is  High. 

Braille  writing  is  one  of  the 
projects  carried   on   by   volunteer 


workers  in  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Because  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  plates,  Brazille  books 
are  almost  prohibitive  to  the 
average  blind  person.  With  76,- 
000  blind  persons  in  the  nation, 
the  Red  Cross  launched  the 
volunteer  transcribing  of  Braille 
in  19  21,  working  th.  the  library 
of  congress  in  Washington. 

Dallas-co  workers    became     in- 
terested.     Dallas   now    leads      all 
Texas  cities  in  the  activity,  rank- 
ing with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Library   Here. 

The  first  books  transcribed  here 
were  sent  to  the  blind  room  at  the 
state  library  at  Austin,  to  be 
circulated  by  mail  thruout  the 
state.    Since    last      spring,      how- 


Comparison  of  Braille  volumes  with  the  same  book  in  printec 
form  is  shown  above.  The  small  book  at  the  left  is  a  printed  eopj 
of  "The  Cathedral,"  by  Hugh  Walpole.  The  other  12  large  volume! 
comprise  the  same  story  after  being  transcribed  Into  Braille  by  Dallai 
Red  Cross  volunteer  workers. 


ever,  Dallas  has  had  its  own 
library  in  a  corner  of  the  Dallas 
public  library.  Named  in  honor  of 
Miss  Martha  M.  Mathews,  a 
member  of  the  first  Braille  class 
here  who  has  completed  more 
than  8000  Braille  prges,  the  col- 
■lection  now  contains  100  books. 
jForty-eight  more  are  being 
bound. 

Any  of  the  volumes  is  a  living 
monument  to  the  worker  who 
ftranscribed  it  and  whose  name 
appears  on  it,  declared  Mrs.  Eva 
Cameron,  Braille  director  of  the 
Dallas   Red   Cross. 

Mrs.  Cameron  is  blind  and 
nows  the  meaning  of  being  shut 
ompletely  from  all  visual  com- 
unication  with  the  outside  world. 
Losing  her  sight  in  her  early 
twenties,  she  depended  on  others 
reading  to  her  eight  years.  Hav- 
ing been  a  "bookworm"  all  her 
life,  she  was  hungry  to  read,  but 
hesitated  to  impose  on  her  family. 
.She  met  a  blind  preacher  who 
taught  her  to  read  Braille.  The 
first  book  she  bought  was  a 
Braille  cook  book. 

Directs    Work. 
"To    be   able    to   read   a   recipe 


and  potter  around  in  my  own 
kitchen  without  having  to  ask  in- 
structions was  a  joy  I  can't  de- 
scribe," she  said.  "After  experi- 
encing such  happiness,  r  wanted 
to  make  it  possible  for  others  to 
I  have  the  same  joy,  and  I  began 
transcribing  into  Braille." 

Mrs.  Cameron  has  been  director 
of  the  work  here  two  years  and 
a  volunteer  worker  three  years 
previous.  The  Red  Cross  is  the 
only  organization  transcribing 
Braille  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Cameron 
also  spends  much  time  teaching 
blind  persons  to  read  the  simple 
system  of  dots. 

Bind  Volumes. 
In  addition  to  writing  the  pages, 
the  workers  also  bind  them  in 
the  binding  room  at  the  Red  Cross 
office,  2300  McKinney-av.  First 
the  pages  are  shellaced  to  make 
them  durable,  so  a  page  will 
withstand  the  constant  passing  of 
fingers  over  its  surface  for  20 
years. 

The      most      popular      reading 
among   the   blind   are   books   con- 
taining passages  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion,  Mrs.  Cameron     said.     Many 
I  persons  read   and     study   foreign 
J  languages.  Last  spring,  a  Spanish 
l  grammar  was  transcribed  here  in 
i  answer      to    a   call      from      blind 
students  in  a  Mississippi  school. 

Among  the  most  popular  books 
in  the  Dallas  collection  are  "The 
Story  of  Philosophy,"  Durant; 
Elbert  Hubbard's  "Scrap  Book;" 
"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front," 
Remarque;  "My  Brother  Jona- 
than," Young;  "Sea  Wolf,"  Jack 
London,  and  "Golden  Dawn," 
Peter  B.  Kyne. 
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